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Our local correspondent in another column reports many purchases of 
coal lands in the southwestern section of Pennsylvania, especially in 
the districts adjacent to the Connellsville Region, which are supposed to 
contain coking coal. In the Connellsville District proper there is very 
little land left which is not already held by parties who are working it, 
or intend to work it. One important purchase noted is that of a large 
tract by parties interested in the blast furnace at Hamilton, in Ontario. 
The entrance of Canadian capitalists in this coal-field is something new. 
Many of the sales made are to owners of furnaces and steel works, 
showing the continued tendency of manufacturers to control their sup- 
plies of fuel and raw material. . 


Science, as expounded in the Sunday newspapers and popular maga- 
zines is a fearful and wonderful thing, but does very little harm, as a 
rule, beyond giving many people false ideas; but these ideas are never 


‘reduced to practice. It is a more serious matter when a popular maga- 


zine goes into the ‘‘process” business, and undertakes to boom a process 
for ‘extracting iron and gold from sand.” In this case the magazine 
article is read by thousands of people who accept its statements, and a 
foundation is laid for the sale of stock by ignorant or knavish promo- 
ters. The public can justly demand some care in this respect from 
those who are supposed to instruct it, and ought to make them suffer 
when they fail to exercise such care. 


The description of the Columbia Gold Mine in Georgia, given on an- 
other page, illustrates the changes now in progress in Southern min- 
ing. Old methods are being dropped and in several cases the exploita- 
tion of the mines has been undertaken with new machinery and with 
the most approved processes and methods. In the Columbia and in 
some of the mines about Dahlonega the mining is being carried to 
greater depths than have usually been reached in the Southern field. 
Development is being systematically carried out, and the work seems 
to be carefully and economically conducted. In these cases the results 
so far obtained have been good enough to encourage the continuance of 
the work; and the prospects for the future are good. 


Our Connellsville correspondent, in another column, calls attention 
to the possible exhaustion of the coking coal of the Connellsville Region, 
and asks what substitute for coke will be adopted. These apprehensions 
are colored somewhat by the local feeling that nothing can approach 
the special product of the district; but we see no reason for expecting 
a failure of the coke supply. There is coking coal enough in West Vir- 
ginia to supply our needs for many years, to go no farther; and other 
coals suitable for metallurgical fuel will probably be developed in course 
of time. Moreover, the use of the retort oven, which is on the increase, 
will extend the list of coals which can be used for making coke consid- 
erably. There is every reason to believe that we will have coke enough 
to use long after Connellsville has been forgotten. This country is too 
big to depend on a single small district for anything so important as 
fuel. 


We have from time to time referred to the activity of the gold dredg- 
ing industry in New Zealand, and the success with which mining opera- 
tions of this class have met there. We are informed that a large num- 
ber of new dredges are planned; so many, in fact, that the local ma- 
chine shops are unable to meet the demand. Applications to English 
firms have not met with satisfactory answers, especially as to time of 
delivery. A representative of several New Zealand companies is now 
in the United States for the purpose of buying machinery, and he will 
probably place orders for a number of dredges. This is another case 
where a new foreign market can be secured, for New Zealand buys other 
mining machinery besides dredges to a considerable extent. 

A very full account of dredging methods in New Zealand and the class 
of machines used appeared in the “Engineering and Mining Journal” 
August 4th, 11th and 18th last. 


The latest advices from the Nome District in Alaska are still un- 
favorable, and the main point noted is that a very large number of 
people want to get away. The majority of these cannot leave, some be- 
cause they cannot find room in the vessels sailing, and more because 
they cannot pay for their passage. Quite probably a lot of the latter 
will be helped by the use of a Government transport. Meantime there 
is little or no demand for labor, and it is impossible to earn anything. 
Owing to the enormous quantity of stores shipped to the place, prices of 
supplies have gone down almost to the level of those at Seattle; but 
that is of little benefit to a man who has no work and no money. Many 
dredges, pumps and other machines taken up to work the placers have 
been practically abandoned. 

The fact is that the rush to Nome was enormously overdone, and many 
times the number of people who could possibly do well in the district 
made their way there. When the population has been sifted out, the 
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floating element has gone and the country left to a comparatively small 
number of steady and intelligent workers, it is quite possible that good 
returns may come from it, for a time at least. 


The question of freight rates on iron and steel is now agitating the 
trade and an active discussion is in progress. Last year, when the iron 
trade was booming and prices everywhere going up, the railroads made 
general advances in rates on iron and steel, claiming that they were 
entitled to some share in the gains which had succeeded a long period 
of depression. Under the circumstances these advances were accepted 
with little remark; but now that demand and prices are falling off, the 
iron men Want a corresponding reduction in freight charges. The rail- 
road managers naturally want to keep what they have gained, and thus 
fur have declined to make the desired changes. The pressure upon them 
is strong, however, and it is quite possible that some concessions may 
be secured. The situation is particularly trying for the Alabama iron- 
makers, who claim that current rates practically shut them out from 
the Northern markets, unless they are willing to sell at a loss. 

In this connection we may note a report that the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany is considering a plan for building a railroad from Pittsburg to 
tidewater under its own control. It is quite possible that such a project 
may be entertained, though the company does not yet admit the fact. 
Its railroad from Lake Erie to its works—the Pittsburg, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie—has been a success, and has done work which far surpasses 
any results previously obtained in the way of large train-loads and low 
cost of haulage. A line built and worked on the same plan to tide- 
water might be made a success, though its first cost would be large. It 
would probably be built to one of the ports where terminal facilities 
could be had at a much lower cost than at New York and Philadelphia, 
and from which deliveries could be made by water to points on the sea- 
board, and export trade could be cheaply handled. We must consider 
the report as indicating a possibility, which is hardly yet a probability. 


As we have heretofore had occasion to remark, the production of cop- 
per increases in a moderate way only. The statement of Mr. John Stan- 
ton, who acts as the statistician for the companies, shows that for the 
eight months ending with August this year the total output of copper in 
the United States was 178,756 long tons, the increase over the corre- 
sponding period of last year being only 10,250 tons, or 6.1 per cent. Of 
this increase only 1,150 tons came from the reporting mines, which in- 
clude those of all the larger companies. The balance of 9,100 tons was 
from the outside sources, which include some of the smaller mines and 
the smelters which treat ores carrying the precious metals, in which 
copper is a product of minor value. The gain shown is not a large one, 
if we consider the number of new companies started last year, and the 
inducements to large output offered by the strong demand and high 
prices. It looks very much as if many of the larger mines had rather 
forced their production last year and could not increase it this year to 
any considerable extent. Hardly any of the new mines are in a position 
to market much metal this year, though some of them may make a much 
better showing in 1901. 

Meantime the demand for the metal continues very large in Europe, as 
well as at home. The exports from the United States have reached a 
very high figure, the total for the eight months being 115,726 tons, an 
increase of 41,084 tons, or 55.1 per cent. over last year. The copper 
shipped abroad was no less than 64.7 per cent. of our total production. 
This large quantity was readily absorbed, as appears by the fact that 
purchases for foreign account continue to be made here in large quan- 
tities. 


NEW MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





An interesting feature in the present revival of metalliferous mining 
in Great Britain is that Continental companies are taking over the 
working of some of ihe mines that have not been particularly success- 
ful under home management. For instance, the Vieille Montagne Com- 
pany a few years ago acquired the lead and zinc mines on the borders 
of Cumberland and Northumberland, formerly worked by the Nent- 
heat & Tynedale Company. A similar phenomenon is to be seen in 
Wales, near Aberystwith, where the Societe Anonyme Miniere of Liege, 
Belgium, has acquired the Frongoch mines. In the latter case it is 
amusing to notice that the new management has imported its own 
workmen and there is quite a foreign colony among the Welsh hills. 

On the other hand, it may be mentioned that two important develop- 
ments in Wales are being conducted by noted English companies. One 
of these is Brunner Mond & Company, who are now working zinc and 
lead mines in Flintshire, and the other is the English Crown Spelter 
Company, of Swansea, which has just acquired some extensive zinc 
mines in Carnarvonshire. This latter enterprise is of considerable in- 
terest, as the power required is to be obtained entirely from the natural 


water supply. It is a curious fact that the Snowden Range of moun- 
tains in Carnarvorshire contains quite a number of comparatively large 
lakes that are never viisted by tourists and their existence little known. 
These lakes are in the heads of side valleys and their level is from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the main valleys that form the highways for 
tourists. The utilization of such lakes can therefore be effected with- 
out interfering with farmers, sightseers and artists, and the ground 
landlords will be glad to grant every facility in developing property 
that is at present practically valueless. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE MINERS’ STRIKE. 





All attempts to avert the threatened strike of the anthracite miners 
in Pennsylvania proved futile; the men began to stop work last week 
and the strike became general on Monday, September 17th. So far, there 
has been no violence, and the men have obeyed the orders of the labor 
leaders to avoid making disturbances; but fire and bloodshed are by no 
means impossible. There seems to be a wide-spread feeling in the es- 
sential justness of the miners’ cause, and public sympathy is toward 
them, so that the leaders will doubtless seek to avoid riot. 

So far over 100,000 men have stopped work. Mining in the great 
basin of the Wyoming Valley is almost wholly suspended. There is no 
work going on north of Pittston, and the whole of the Wyoming and 
Lackawanna regions is closed down tight, with the exception of the 
West End Mine at Mocanaqua, and a few washeries, notably these which 
supply public buildings, electric-light plants, etc., at Scranton. In the 
Lehigh Region work is largely suspended. The total number of men 
out there is not known exactly, but the strikers, since Monday, have 
succeeded in stopping work at a number of collieries which started to 
run, and are making steady gains. In the Schuylkill Region, where 
the Reading Coal and Iron Company is the principal operator, the leaders 
of the strike have been less successful, and a large majority of that 
company’s collieries are at work. This failure of the men to go out 
is probably due to two causes. The Reading Company does not charge a 
high price for powder, nor does it maintain company stores, and in the 
second place, the Schuylkill miners suffered most in the last great coal 
strike in the coal region, when the miners in the Wyoming and Lacka- 
wanna fields continued to work. 

As regards the outcome of this regrettable struggle, theré is much 
room for conjecture, but little prospect of the men getting their de- 
mands. The miners have claimed that they were oppressed by an ex- 
cessive price for powder, by being compelled to buy at company stores 
and pay company doctors, and by the system of mining and paying for 
coal, under which the miner is paid, not for the coal mixed with dirt 
and slate, which he sends to the breaker, but for the clean, prepared 
coal, which the company sells. The miners also claim that the system 
of docking or charging for improperly loaded cars, or coal containing too 
large a proportion of slate is oppressive, and demand the payment of 
wages under the same system that prevails in the bituminous regions, 
also a general advance in wages. 

In our issue of August 25th we discussed at some length the disad- 
vantages with which the anthracite industry is now burdened, showing 
that higher fixed charges, increasing cost with depth, an irregular mar- 
ket and a productive capacity far in excess of ordinary demand had 
not only brought about hard conditions but had virtually taken away 
all profit, so that for many years some of the largest mining companies 
have run at an actual loss. Under such circumstances, a general increase 
of wages or the adoption of mining methods entirely unsuited to the 
conditions governing the industry are wholly out of the question. These 
basal facts cannot be altered by specious appeals to public sympathy, 
or by demagogic rant about “‘coal barons.” On the other hand, it seems 
as if some of the complaints of the miners might be remedied. 

The company store has always been a fruitful source of evil wherever 
it exists and should be abolished. Practically, all the larger anthracite 
mining companies have done away with such stores, and the others 
should follow their example. It is the individual operators who are the 
greatest sinners in this respect, and the large mining companies should 
not be condemned for the misdeeds of the small fry, nor should appeals 
for sympathy be based on the hardships of a few. Moreover, even now 
the anthracite miners do not suffer nearly as much from company 
stores as miners in the bituminous regions, particularly in West Vir- 
ginia. 

The price of powder has been the chief reliance of labor agitators in 
this strike, so far as the Wyoming Valley is concerned. The price, $2.75 
per keg, has been for many years a standing grievance of the miners. 
It was established by agreement of the Delaware & Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and several other companies twenty-five 
years ago, as one of the items in a general wage-scale that still is in 
force. Prices have fallen since then, and the miner fails to see why he 
should be charged $2.75 for powder which he can buy outside of the 
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mine for $1.25; but it must be remembered that it is to the interest of 
the miner himself that the supply of powder taken into the mine should 
be closely regulated, and that no more than actually enough should be 
used, since the anthracite mines are very gassy, and any misuse of pow- 
der may cause a disastrous explosion. The company, it is true, makes a 
profit on the powder, but this profit is charged to the general mining 
account, and offsets lower prices for coal and increased fixed charges for 
mining. The Delaware & Hudson Company about 1880 offered to lower 
the price of powder to its employees if they would submit to a corre- 
sponding reduction in the price per ton for mining coal, but the miners 
rejected the offer by a three-to-one majority. Still the average miner 
fails to see the point, and it would probably be well for the companies 
affected to bring down the price of powder, and if necessary make a 
corresponding reduction in wages. 

As to the size of the ton, of which the miners complain, or mining 
2% tons of coal, for which they receive but the price for 2 tons, and the 
system of “dockage’’ or deducting for improper loading, there is some- 
thing to be said on either side. Where miners are paid according to the 
mine car this car may contain from 75 to 90 cubic feet. There is no uni- 
form rule, and cannot be, owing to differences in the size of shafts and 
gangways at different mines. It is needless to say that the company 
does not suffer by any irregularity. The docking boss who inspects the 
coal as it comes from the mine, is more likely to favor the operator than 
the miner. On the other hand, the preparation of anthracite coal is such 
a complicated process and such a large proportion of the coal mined is 
lost, that the methods prevailing in the bituminous region for weighing 
coal as mined are not suited to the anthracite district, and a mining 
scale based solely on the width of seams seems absurd since some seams 
are free coal while others contain a very large proportion of slate or 
“pone.” It is also right that the miner who is careless and loads his 
car improperly should not be paid as much as the miner who is careful. 
Still it might be worth while to mitigate grievances about dockage and 
try the appointment of a check-dockage boss at the breaker, selected and 
paid by the miners. 

The real power behind the present strike is the United Mine Workers. 
This organization started in the bituminous region, particularly in III- 
inois, Indiana and Ohio. It does not control some ofthe bituminous fields, 
those in West Virginia and Maryland, and has made its chief gains in 
Pennsylvania within a very few years. The mine operators see in this 
organization the work of bituminous coal miners and operators who 
will profit by any temporary increase in demand for soft coal, while the 
anthracite strike is on, and also by the permanent openings made for 
soft coal in the anthracite territory, it being often said that soft coal 
is restricting the use of anthracite more and more each year. Again, 
the anthracite operators have not forgotten the general reign of terror 
instigated by the Mollie McGuires in the early seventies, nor the manner 
in which the old Miners’ Benevolent Association arbitrarily broke con- 
tracts and disturbed trade generally. That organization was one of the 
most powerful ever built up by miners in this country, yet it was com- 
pletely broken by the long strike of 1877. The operators probably see, 
in the present situation, another attempt at control by men ignorant of 
the larger relations of the trade, who, if temporarily successful, will 
again impose upon the industry the same uncertainty which made the 
rule of the old organization at last utterly unbearable. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of the Economic Minerals ef 
Canada. Prepared for the Paris International Exposition, 1900.” 
Ottawa: published by direction of the Canadian Commission for 
the Exposition. Pages, 218. 

This annotated catalogue of the economic minerals of Canada was 
compiled by members of the staff of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
to accompany the collection displayed in the Canadian Pavilion at the 
Paris International Exhibition of 1900. The collection was brought 
together and arranged under the auspices of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, in co-operation with the several provincial mining bureaus and 
with the assistance also of a number of firms and private individuals. 

The specimens were primarily arranged in natural groups according 
to composition and the purposes for which the several ores and other 
minerals are employed. The secondary arrangement was a geographical 
one, the enumeration, under each group, being as nearly as possible from 
west to east, by provinces and districts, as follows: Yukon Territory, 
British Columbia, Northwest Territories, except Yukon, Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec, Northeast Territory, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Isl- 
and, Nova Scotia. The name and address of the exhibitor of each speci- 
men, or that of the owner or operator of the property or mine from 
which it is derived, was generally given, even when the exhibit had 
been collected by the Geological Survey or a provincial mining bureau. 
In compiling the catalogue, reference was made to that previously pre- 
pared for the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886, to various reports 
of the Geological Survey and to the provincial reports. Information 
was obtained directly from many of the exhibitors and from other 
sources. The length of the explanatory notices is not to be accepted as 
indicative of the relative importance of the deposits to which they refer, 
as the catalogue had to be prepared in a limited time and the facts at 
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hand, in some instances, were not so complete as might have been de- 
sired. 

The total number of specimens exhibited from the Dominion was 
1,191. In the catalogue and its descriptions the classification adopted 
was: 1. Metals and their Ores. 2. Materials used in the Production of 
Light and Heat. 3. Minerals Applicable to Certain Chemical Manu- 
factures and Chemical Fertilizers. 4. Mineral Pigments. 5. Salt and 
Brines. 6. Refractory Materials and Materials Applied to the Manu- 
facture of Pottery, Chinaware, etc. 7. Materials for Grinding and Polish- 
ing. 8. Minerals Applicable to Fine Arts and Jewelry. 9. Materials Ap- 
plicable to Common and Decorative Construction. 

The collection seems to have been a fairly full and representative one. 
The catalogue gives a pretty comprehensive account—of course in con- 
densed form—of the varied mineral resources of Canada. Its complete- 
ness and the evident care with which it has been prepared do much 
credit to Dr. George M. Dawson, director of the Geological Survey, and 
his staff, to whom fell most of the work of preparation and arrange- 
ment, 





“Mercury or Quicksilver in New South Wales.” Prepared by J. E. 
Carne, under direction of the Geological Survey. Sidney, N. S. W.: 
Government Printer. Pages, 36; illustrated. 

This pamphlet gives some interesting data about the cinnabar de- 
posits which have been located in New South Wales and some of the 
other Australasian Colonies. A number of these are known to exist, 
though they have been worked only to a very small extent, and such 
operations as have been carried on have not proved profitable. In view 
of the large demand for quicksilver there is much inducement to produce 
it locally, if possible, and this monograph should prove useful. 





“Mining Engineers’ Report Book.” By Edwin R. Field. London: 
Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, and Philadelphia: The J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Pocketbook form; pages, 40. Price, $1.50. 

This pocketbook contains a list of questions to which a mining engi- 
neer should furnish answers when examining a property. There are 
also a few tables which may be convenient for immediate reference, and 
blank pages for memoranda. While it has some points of usefulness, it 
will not supersede MacDonald’s and some other more comprehensive 
forms of mining reports. The addition of metric measures would have 
added very much to its value, but the compiler seems to have studiously 
avoided anything that looked new. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Mining Law of the United States of Mexico.” Revised Edition. City of 
Mexico: F. P. Hoeck & Company. Pages, 120. 


“The Mexican Custom House Tariff.” Revised and translated by J. P. 
Taylor. City of Mexico: F. P. Hoeck & Company. Pages, 184. 


“Diamond Drilling for Gold and Other Minerals.” By G. A. Denny. 
London, England: Crosby Lockwood & Son. Pages, 160; illus- 
trated. 


“United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. Bulletins 442, 443, 
444, 445, 446, 447, 448 and 449.” Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. Illustrated. 


“The Copper Mines of Butte and the Amalgamated Copper Company.” 
By George L. Walker. Boston: “The Financial News.” Pamph- 
let; pages, 32. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Rubber Industry in the British South Africa Company’s Terri- 
tories.” By P. Lyttleton Gill. Salisbury, Rhodesia: Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Pages, 28. 

“The Mineral Resources of New Caledonia.” By Frederick Danvers 
Power. London, England: Published by the Institution of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Pages, 40; illustrated. 


“Report of the Bureau of Mines of Department of Internal Affairs of 
Pennsylvania, 1899.” James E. Roderick, Chief of Bureau. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: State Printer. Pages, 958; illustrated. 


“Transactions of the Australasian Institute of Mining Engineers.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
the oe and address of the writer. Initials will only be published when so 
requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

ae not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents. 





The Frasch Electrolytic Nickel Process. 


I have read with interest the article published in your paper Septem- 
per 8th giving an enthusiastic account of the Frash process of tréating 
the Canadian nickel-copper mattes, and I doubt not that the promised 
detailed description is being awaited with the greatest interest by the 
electro-chemical fraternity. As a considerable amount of experimental 
and practical work has been done in this same direction, a few remarks 
on the subject may not be without interest to some of your readers. 

Mr. Frasch dissolves the matte in the anode compartment of a divided 
cell, using the energy so created for the economic production of a use- 





ful by-product, caustic alkali, in the cathode compartment. The elec- 
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trolyte being an alkaline chlorine (soft) is of course procurable at a 
very low cost. 

There are several technical difficulties in such a process, which is 
extremely simply in theory; for instance, failure of electric connection 
at the anode through the particles of matte becoming coated with 
sulphur, which will remain predominant and as the metallic contents 
are dissolved, diffusion of the liquids, etc., etc. If Mr. Frasch has over- 
come these and other difficulties he is certainly deserving of the highest 
credit. The result of this first operation is a solution of the chlorine 
compounds of Ni, Cu, Fe, etc., of which the Ni and Cu are to be sep- 
arated and to be reduced to the metallic state. Now this part of the 
process is disposed of in your article with: “Eventually the metals 
in the solution are recovered by electrolytic deposition.” It is at this 
point that the difficulties are becoming thickest and I would like to ask, 
Would it not be much simpler to deposit refined copper instead of pro- 
ducing caustic soda solution on the cathode with or without the use 
of a divided cell? in this case one of the metals, Cu, will be separated 
at a cost of about %c. per pound, leaving only the Ni and Fe to be 
taken care of. 

To deposit copper from the solution without the introduction of ad- 
ditional energy, such as soluble anodes, would bring the cost up to about 
3c. to 4c. per pound of Cu deposited, steam power taken as a basis. 
In the case of Ni the cost must be many times that of depositing the 
Cu, when it is taken into consideration that even with crude Ni anodes 
the electro-deposition of pure nickel consumes about ten times the 
watts used in electro-deposition of copper from Cu anodes on account 
of the very high resistance of the necessarily neutral electrolyte in the 
case of nickel. 

The high cost of depositing nickel] electrolytically from its solutions 
has been the drawback in treating the so-called Bessemerized Sudbury 
Cu-Ni mattes. These mattes, when used as anodes in the form of 
slabs, yield up their copper in beautiful form on the cathode, leaving 
all the Ni and Fe and very little of the Cu in the electrolyte. I there- 
fore believe that the subsequent economic extraction of the nickel from 
its solutions is the only problem which needs to be solved to make 
the electrolytic separation of Ni and Cu a commercial success. 

Cheap power, such as can be had at Niagara Falls, and the use of 
proper depolarizers will no doubt turn the balance in favor of electro- 
lytic separation, especially as the pure electro-nickel is a revelation to 
metallurgists and physicists, who are used to the old smelted product 
with its contamination of carbon, silicon, sulphur, etc., from which 
harmful ingredients the electro-nickel is perfectly free. Wm. Thum. 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 14, 1900. 





Utilizing the Heat of Molten Slag. 


Sir: If accident had not prevented me until lately from seeing Mr. 
Bretherton’s able and courteous communication on this subject in the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal” of May 26th, last, I should certainly 
have trespassed on your space with a few words of apology and ex- 
planation, which I feel that I owe to the gentleman and likewise to 
your readers: to Mr. Bretherton for any injury I may have done either 
to his business prospects or his feelings} and to your readers if I have 
indiscreetly ventured on a public criticism of an invention without first 
having informed myself sufficiently about it to be lucid and instructive. 
I am exceedingly gratified that Mr. Bretherton has consented to di- 
vulge those fundamental facts relating to his invention which give it 
a scientific standing, second, I may say, to no similar device. I do not 
see how anybody with a spark of candor about him can deny the 
convincing nature of the gentleman’s deductions, or even the perfectly 
logical form in which they are stated. Mr. Bretherton says: ‘‘My calcu- 
lations were based on the fact that I obtained 300° of heat shown by 
a new $25 pyrometer, with a small heating box set over the matte 
settler, and there is nothing to prevent me from having two or three 
times the heating surface (of slag) saving that much additional 
Be os. = 67 

Quite indisputably so; and as we cannot help carrying out the logical 
process a step or two farther, let us suppose that we increase the surface 
not twice only, getting “about 500° or 600°, but 10 times, giving by 
the Brethertonian theory ‘‘about 3,000° to 3,600°.”", Cannot even the least 
attentive reader see the enormous possibilities that underlie this form 
of smelting? Here we have a temperature which enables us to smelt 
not only without fuel, but without a furnace. For we only need to feed 
the ore direct into the “large and well-proportioned settler’? which Mr. 
Bretherton’s ingenuity and foresight have already provided, when the 
intense heat so graphically described by him will do the rest. Surely 
this is better than bothering with effete and disappointing apparatus 
for merely heating wind for use in blast-furnace smelting; apparatus 
which Mr. B.’s brilliant conception is destined to relegate to the scrap 
heap in short order. 

Nor is this all. The sphere of usefulness of this new principle does 
not end here. If, by merely doubling the area of a radiating surface, 
we can double the temperature of an absorbing medium, what a vast 
expanse of utility is opened to our gaze? What multifarious applica- 
tions are destined to be made. Now, as cold weather approaches, and 
the family mush becomes an object of solicitude, how do I see the 
faithful cook, cognizant of the new calorifacient principle, calmly 
doubling the area of her kettle and setting it on the floor to boil! But 
I will follow the subject no farther, or sume keen-witted reader will 
see in it only a “reductio ad absurdum’’—a thing that need not trouble 
Mr. Bretherton any more than merely scientific deductions do. 

I am not a little surprised and pained to learn that my humble experi- 
ments in air heating had the unfortunate effect, as Mr. Bretherton 
asserts, of “delaying the introduction of hot blast for years.” I should 
be very sorry if this were entirely true, and I sincerely hope that he 
exaggerates. Undoubtedly this must have caused the gentleman intense 
agony, only alleviated by the fact, which he modestly acknowledges, 
that the wheels of metallurgical progress were again started into activity 
by his own experiments and inventions. While apologizing for my 
shortcomings, I have pleasure in congratulating the gentleman on his 
success, and in thanking him for alleviating the sadness of a situation 


which my ignorance and inexcusable lack of skill precipitated. But, 
while humbly confessing my fault in thus blocking the wheels of 
progress while I mistakenly thought I was merely conducting some very 
interesting experiments proper to the time and place, I want to ask 
Mr. Bretherton if it is not funny that people who are supposed to know 
enough to come in when it rains can be deterred from using the 
pyritic process because somebody’s experiment in heating air failed to 
eventuate just right? As Mr. B. rightfully observes, there are several 
different methods of heating the blast; but he does not add, which is 
the truth, that they are all, save his, subject to improvement. 

The story of these metallurgical misadventures must have fallen 
with crushing weight upon the sage of Silver City to evoke from him so 
severe a reproof; and I can fancy the depth and seriousness of his 
sorrow and regrets. For his consolation I will repeat a passage which, 
with singular prescience, I penned several years since. This choice 
morceau reads substantially as follows: ‘“‘“Now that the pyritic process 
has become an established fact, it is natural that it will be seized upon 
by many persons unqualified by education or reasoning powers as a 
means of making money. A good many patent process men, seeking 
gulls to whom to sell spurious machinery, and ignorant and often de- 
signing creatures hunting for occupation, will seize upon the new 
process with avidity, setting themselves up as prophets of the new cult.”’ 

All this is as good now as when I wrote it, and the only change 
I would make is to add that these “new lights” of metallurgy quite 
overtop in their own estimation the gentlemen who made pyritic smelt- 
ing feasible, at which Mr. Bretherton, as a founder of the cult, can 
afford to laugh. 

There are a good many other points in connection with Mr. Brether- 
ton’s invention about which I would like to speak, but space in a paper 
like the “Engineering and Mining Journal’ ought not to be sacrificed 
to the mere object of commendatory writing. I appreciate fully the 
advantages, for example, of passing the heat first up to the air and then 
down to the settler; of using it twice or more times while in transit; 
of skilfully combining the effects of the settler and the pyrometer; 
and many like conditions and corollaries, wherein you have your cake, 
as one may say, and eat it, too. Only the most intimate study will bring 
out all the relations and advantages of this remarkable device, so 
capable of indefinite expansion. I fully expect to find the inventor 
building settlers of an acre in extent, which a hasty computation as- 
sures me will give out 18,000,000° of heat, according to the Bretherton 
formula. Imagine the infinite possibilities of this temperature when 
applied to ore smelting! 

In taking leave of the subject I beg to assure Mr. Bretherton of my 
full appreciation and respect, while expressing the hope that he will 
meet the fullest measure of success in introducing his inventions to 
the industrial world, which is already much his debtor. 

Herbert Lang. 

New York, Sept. 18, 1900. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE IN RUSSIA.—There are at present four works 
for the manufacture of carbide in course of construction in Russia, two 
in Western Russia, one in Finland (at the Incatsu Falls), and one in the 
Coneg District. The works in question will confine themselves to sell- 
ing of the carbide and the erection of the necessary acetylene installa- 
tions, the plan of also selling the gas in a compressed state having been 
abandoned. 





MINERALS IN HAITI.—In a recent report United States Minister W. 
F. Powell refers to the working of mines in Haiti in colonial times and 
the closing of the mines after the first revolution. He adds that during 
the past few years some of the old mines have been found, and an effort 
is being made to work them. Copper ore has been located in the north- 
west, south of Port de Paix and north of Gonaives. This region is also 
rich in iron ore, containing from 68 to 70 per cent. of that metal. East 
of this district, beds of coal have recently been discovered; here can 
also be mound marble, kaolin, tin and antimony. In the southern sec- 
tion of the Republic, or the Hotte Mountains, copper and magnetic iron 
ore are found. To the north of Jacmel gold has been discovered in pay- 
ing quantities. Within the past year the Government has given con- 
cessions to develop these mineral resources, several of which are held 
by Americans. The principal one—the opening of the coal belt—has been 
granted to Mr. Anton Jaegerhuber, an American citizen, the head of one 
of the leading commercial houses in Port au Prince. This gentleman 
also holds the concession to construct two lines of railway. 





MINING PARTNERSHIPS IN CALIFORNIA.—The law of California 
(Civil Code, section 2,511), provides that a mining partnership exists be- 
tween two or more parties who own or acquire a mining claim for the 
purpose of working it and actually engage in working it. Section 2,395 
defines a partnership to be the association of two or more persons to 
carry on business together and divide the profits. Certain parties fur- 
nished another with funds to go to Alaska to locate mining claims. The 
latter agreed that former should have an undivided one-half of all min- 
ing claims located, together with one-half net proceeds of all minerals 
mined from same after the first year. It was also agreed that, in case 
the latter discovered any valuable claims he should notify the others, 
and they should at once go to the place where the claims had been lo- 
eated and assist in working them, they to furnish one-half the labor 
and expense of same; and they should become the one-half owners of 
any claims so located, and to have one-half the minerals mined from 
same. They brought suit alleging that they furnished such party with 
a grub-stake to enable him to go to Alaska, under agreement stated 
above, that he did go, and acquired certain valuable claims, but not that 
he had acquired them with the grub-stake furnished by them, which 
would be a necessary allegation in order to enable them to have any in- 
terest in same. Though the contract may have contemplated a partner- 
ship, it did not constitute a partnership which commenced on the start- 
ing of such party for Alaska, so as to entitle the others to an accounting 
where he had refused to let them work the claims discovered by him.— 
Prince vs. Lamb (60 Pacific Reporter, 689); Supreme Court of California, 
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AN ARIZONA COPPER EXHIBIT AT PARIS. 





The accompanying photograph, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Dr. James Douglas, shows the exhibit made at the Paris 
Exposition by the mines and smelting works controlled by Phelps, 
Dodge & Company, of New York. These are the Copper Queen Con- 
solidated, at Bisbee; the Detroit, at Morenci, and the United Globe, at 
Globe. The description prepared for the Exposition is so concise and 
yet complete, that we reproduce it below in great part: 

The Copper Queen Consolidated.—The most prominent of the three is 
the Bisbee Group. There the ore occurs in irregular masses in carbon- 
iferous limestone. The profitable ores, as yet discovered, are confined 
to a series of beds which do not exceed 600 ft. in thickness. The ore 
masses are not only very variable in size but follow no appreciable order 
in their deposition. Oxidation has converted all the surface ores into 
oxidized compounds. In parts of the mine alteration from sulphides 


without preliminary calcination of the ores. This is the grade of matte 
which, considering the local cost of converter lining, can be most eco- 
nomically concentrated in the Bessemer converter. The matte from each 
of the four cupola furnaces is collected in large tilting wells, placed in 
series of two to each furnace, from which it is poured into a ladle oper- 
ated by an electric crane. This transfers the still molten matte from any 
one of the four furnaces to any one of the four Bessemer converters, 
The charge of matte is blown under a pressure of 8 lbs. to the inch to 
metallic copper of about 99 per cent. The operation is conducted in two 
stages. During the first the matte is concentrated to white metal of 
about 78 per cent. through the oxidation of the iron and part of the sul- 
phur. The converter is then tilted; the blast is turned off, the slag, 
formed from the oxidation of the iron and the silicious lining, is 
skimmed; the blast is turned on, the converter is restored to position, 
and the charge is rapidly and completely reduced to metal. The lining 
material for the converter, usually available, is valueless; but Mexico 





THE EXHIBIT OF THE COPPER QUEEN, THE DETROIT AND THE UNITED GLOBE MINES AT PARIS, 


to oxidized compounds has taken place to a depth of nearly 600 ft.; but 
in other sections heavy unaltered sulphides of iron and copper are met 
with at 200 ft. from the surface. 

The oxidized ores, in the only large outcrop, which revealed the hidden 
wealth of the mine, were associated with calcite; but the deeper oxides 
of copper are generally associated with limonite, and occur sporadically 
in very large masses of ferrugineous clay, itself a product of alteration, 
known as ledge matter. The richest malachite and azurite are found 
directly in contact with or near the limestone. The intermediate prod- 
uct, between unaltered sulphide and oxidized ore, is a black oxy-sul- 
phide. This occurs in large quantities as a shell, surrounding extensive 
masses of almost pure sulphide of iron and copper. But, some smaller 
bodies in which alteration is still progressing, are wholly converted 
into it. 

The suite of ores exhibited on the second stage of the trophy illustrates 
the association of the oxidized copper with the oxides of iron and man- 
ganese and with clay and calcite, and shows the progress of alteration 
from pure sulphides of iron and copper, through black oxy-sulphides, to 
completely oxidized compounds. 

The ores which supply the furnaces with 700 tons daily, and yield 
40,000,000 Ibs. of copper annually, are drawn from over 20 claims and 
from a subterranean area of about 1 mile by % of a mile. The ores by 
judicious selection yield a self-fluxing furnace charge, which by rough 
sorting, is brought up to 8 per cent. of copper; though the average run 
of the ore in the mine is less than 5 per cent. 

By mixing in proper proportion oxidized and sulphide ores, a matte 
of about 50 per cent. of copper can be obtained from the cupola furnaces 


supplies a certain amount of auriferous and argentiferous ore, with the 
requisite proportions of silica and alumina, 

The samples on the third platform of the trophy exhibit the valuable 
and waste products of these metallurgical changes; and the analyses on 
the cards explain the progress of elimination of some of the metals, 
and the concentration of others at the critical periods of the blow. The 
coarse copper as it comes from the converter contains about 99 per cent. 
of copper, 12 oz. of silver and $5 in gold value. The precious metals are 
recovered during the refining of the copper by electrolysis. The quan- 
tity of copper, and of gold and silver, recovered from 15 tons of ore, con- 
centrated into 1 ton of copper, are shown in the niches, in the center 
of the trophy. 

The wire-bars and cakes, out of which the trophy is built, were refined 
by the Nichols Chemical Company. The purity and high conductivity 
of the copper thus refined are shown in the wire, tubes and other articles 
made from it by the Ansonia Copper Company, which are exhibited in 
cases in the gallery. 

The Detroit Copper Company.—For some years the supply of copper 
from the Clifton District of Arizona, in which the mines of the Detroit 
Copper Company are situated, was derived from oxidized ores in or in 
contact with the limestones; which were intercalated between beds of 
feldspathic rock. But these rich ores were long ago exhausted, and to- 
day the produce of the district, drawn from the mines of the Arizona 
Copper Company and the Detroit Copper Company, amounting to about 
40,000,000 lbs. of copper annually, is mined from extensive beds of feld- 
spathic rock. Some of these beds, the rock. of which is itself decayed 
where they carry valuable ore, contains copper ores of an average of 
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5 per cent. The copper in these ores exists in small. quantities, as car- 
bonates, but in large quantities as black axysulphides. Where the ore is 
segregated into masses in the decomposed porphyry, it is separated by 
hand as first-class ore and passed directly to the furnaces; but most of 
the ore occurs disseminated in small particles through the rock, and must 
be subjected to mechanical concentration preliminary to its fusion into 
matte. 

Samples are exhibited of the carbonates, suboxides and rich oxy-sul- 
phides, which are passed directly to the furnaces; and also of the lean 
oxysulphide ores, which must be submitted to preliminary concentra- 
tion. It will be observed that in these the mineral is scattered in such 
minute particles through the rock as to involve extremely fine crushing 
to ensure its separation. All the jig tailings are, therefore, recrushed 
and reconcentrated on vanners. Hence, as the samples show, the only 
tailings which go to waste are the extremely fine tailings from the van- 
ners. The ores being acid, barren .limestone-and barren -iron oxides 
must be added to the furnace charge, and the resulting slag is made as 
acid as economy will allow. Roasting is not needed to prepare the fur- 
nace mixture to yield a 50 per cent. matte for the Bessemer converter. 
Lining fcr the converter is found in an ore containing 54 per cent. of 
silica, 20 per cent. of alumina, and 7 per cent. of copper, which makes 
a sufficiently tenacious material for that purpose. About 300 tons per 
month of such ore are consumed per converter stand. The gold and 
silver contents of the copper are too low to be always economically ex- 
tracted, but the Bessemer bars when refined by the ordinary furnace 
method, yield a copper of high grade, suitable for rolling. The new 
cathedral at Berlin is roofed with sheet copper made from these ores. 
The unaltered sulphide ores commence to occur at a depth from surface 
of from 400 to 600 ft., and are generally too lean in copper to be profit- 
ably treated for that metal, but they are used by the Arizona Copper 
Company for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

The United Globe Mines.—The ores throughout the Globe District, 
though rich in copper, are so acid, and profitable flux is so scarce, that 
smelting is conducted under greater disadvantages than at Bisbee or 
Clifton and Morenci. It is the only district of importance in Arizona 
where the furnaces still yield black copper of 96 per cent. directly from 
the ores by a single fusion. The slags from the cupola furnaces are 
therefore acid; and like all slags made from furnaces, which produce 
metallic copper directly from the ore, are much richer in copper than 
those made from the matting furnaces. The Globe slag runs about 2 
per cent. in copper. Those made in the Bisbee and Detroit furnaces run 
about 0.4 per cent. This great saving in copper compensates to a large 
extent for the extra expense of conducting the pneumatic process. The 
absence of sulphide ores in Globe, in any large quantity, forbids its ap- 
plication there. 

General Statistics —The present annual production of the Copper 
Queen Mines is approximately 40,000,000 lbs. of copper; of the Detroit 
Mine, 16,000,000 lbs., of the United Globe Mines, 6,000,000 lbs. The num- 
ber of employees in the three group of mines is 2,500. The coal consumed 
in generating power is 25,000 tons, and the coke used in the furnaces 60,- 
000 tons. Both coal and coke come from the mines of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. At the Detroit gas engines of the Otto-Crossley and 
the Westinghouse types are replacing steam engines. 

The matting furnaces are water-jacketed cupolas of 120 ins. by 42 ins. 
at the tuyeres. The converters are of the barrel type, 8t ft. long by 5 
ft. 6 in. in diameter. There are 4 matting furnaces, and 4 converter 
stands, with three shells to a stand, at the Copper Queen, 4 matting fur- 
naces and 3 converter stands at the Morenci, and 1 furnace at the United 
Globe. At the Morenci there is a concentrating mill of a capacity of 400 
tons a day. 

The Copper Queen Company built and owns the Arizona & Southeast- 
ern Railroad, a standard gauge road of 62 miles in length connecting the 
mines with the Southern Pacific Railroad at Benson. The Detroit Com- 
pany owns the Morenci Southern Railroad, a road of 36-in. gauge, and 
20 miles in length, connecting its mines with the Arizona & New Mexico 
Railroad at Guthrie. 

The Copper Queen and Detroit companies have mercantile departments 
and stores at their mines. All three companies support free libraries 
and reading rooms for their employees. A medical staff and well- 
equipped hospitals exist at all the establishments, the men contributing 
monthly from their wages for medical and hospital services. 


COKE MAKING AT A FRENCH COLLIERY.* 





The coal raised at the various shafts of the Dourges Colliery is at 
once screened and classed into different sizes, being loaded up in rail- 
way wagons to be sent, either in execution of orders by the Nord Rail- 
way or the Haute-Deule Canal, or the washing floors and coke ovens; 
and for effecting this distribution the company has 2,887 m. of railway 
that joins the Nord system at Henin-Lietard station. The washery, put 
up 6 years ago by Schuchtermann & Kremer, of Dortmund, is capable 
of dealing with 600 tons of coal in 12 hours. On arrival, the wagons are 
discharged mechanically into a large hopper, whence the small coal is 
taken by a bucket-chain to the top of the building, where it is classed 
by two tables the movement of which describes an ellipse, into the fol- 
lowing sizes: Dust from 0 to 2 mm., fines from 2 to 10 mm., grains from 
10 to 25 mm., and braisettes from 25 to 40 mm. The dust is not washed, 
so as to keep down the proportion of slime, but is used directly for 
ecoke-making. The fines are treated in two sets of feldspar boxes, and the 
grains and braisettes in piston washers. After being washed, all these 
sizes are led to towers, whence, after draining, they are loaded onto 
wagons; and the slime is recovered in decantation tanks without any 
loss being incurred. 

The production of coke has greatly increased during the last few 
years, having been 110,146 tons last year, while it is expected to attain 
140,000 tons during the present, owing to a new bank of ovens having 
been added. The total number of ovens now in operation is 142, com- 
prising 82 Coppee and 60 Semet-Solvay with by-product recovery. The 


*Abstract from article in the London “Colliery Guardian,” ‘September 7th, 
1900. : 
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charging of the ovens is ensured by two “doseurs-melangeurs” (mixer- 
measurers) and three Carr disintegrators, each driven by its own steam 
engine; and, in addition, three other superposed appliances effect a 
double grinding of the special coals for making foundry coke of excep- 
tional hardness and density. The Coppee ovens of the new bank are 65 
cm. wide in the middle, 2.1 m. high to the crown of the arch, and 9 m. 
long. The coal is coked in 48 hours; and the out-turn of each Coppee 
oven is 6 tons of large coke, while a Semet-Solvay oven will turn out 
1,200 tons of coke per annum. 

The plant for treating the gases from the 60 Semet-Solvay ovens com- 
prises three Beale extractors, each with its motor; eight condensers in 
which the gases and cold water circulate in opposite directions; three 
ammonia scrubbers; two columns for recovering the light oils; four ele- 
vators for the tars and ammoniacal liquors; one receiver for the latter; 
one tar receiver and two receivers for the heavy oils. The ammoniacal 
liquor. is. treated. by sulphuric acid; and the resulting ammonia sulphate 
is sold, chiefly as fertilizer. The benzols are extracted in a separate 
building, where 90 per cent. of the benzol and 50 per cent. of the 
solvents are recovered. 

The waste gases also serve to fire 16 boilers capable of yielding 1,100 
to 1,200 H. P., more than half of which is required for the washery and 
the grinders, the recovery plant and electric lighting. To utilize the 450 
H. P. still available a central station for the electric transmission of 
power is being erected near the ovens; and this power will be sent 
to the workshops, while it will also work the various appliances for 
loading coal on to the canal boats. The water which has served for 
refrigeration is returned either to the purifiers for feeding the boilers 
or to the washery; and that used for quenching the coke is returned 
to the supply wells after being decanted. 

Last year the five shafts of the Dourges Company put out together 
1,044,240 tons of coal, against 840,000 tons in 1898; and the number of 
men employed is 4,380, showing an average production of 239 tons yearly 
per man employed. 


PETROLEUM IN TUNIS AND ALGERIA.—M. Hebre, in the “Petro- 
leum Review,” says that the first attempt to explore for oil in North 
Africa was in 1873, when a spring called Ain-Zept was shown by Ara- 
bians to a European fisherman who collected some of the oil and in 
a very primitive way prepared from it an oil of a bad quality and 
unpleasant sulphurous odor. In 1892 an Englishman visited the place 
and put down borings. The first bore struck oil at a depth of 420 ft. 
and at 680 ft. a strong disengagement of gases occurred, and at 975 
ft. the well was abandoned. Two other bores put down were also 
abandoned, one at 810 ft. and the other at 710 ft. In 1895 the man- 
agement was taken up by a Mr. Armitage, who put down a fourth 
bore hole, with important results. At a depth of 1,348 ft. oil was 
struck, the yield amounting to 7,000 liters per day, which, after three 
years’ exploitation, has diminished to 1,600 liters. Another bore gave 
similar results, but, unfortunately, the whole enterprise was soon 
abandoned. 

Mr. Armitage, however, undertook a geological investigation and 
discovered a petroliferous line from Tunis. This continued through 
the provinces Constantine, Clairfontaine and Oran, extended to Moroc- 
co, and then reappears under the sea at Gibraltar. Through the whole 
course of this line petroleum and bituminous tar are to be found, and 
a company for exploiting these has found oil in six bore holes which 
were made in two different places. The deepest of these was 1,179 ft., 
while geological conditions of the country necessitate a depth between 
1,950 and 2,300 ft. at least. In 1898 a second petroliferous line was 
discovered 40 km. further south, at a place called El Naher (Fire 
Mountain). Nineteen superficial bores struck oil of a superior quality. 
The country has since been geologically studied by Dr. Dunikovski, 
of Lemberg University, who expressed the opinion that Algeria would 
soon be proved to possess rich petroliferous lands. 





MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE RUSSIAN TRANS-CASPIAN.— 
According to Dr. F. Theiss, salt occurs all over the Trans-Caspian in 
the form of rock-salt deposits, brine-springs and salt-lakes. It is worked 
industrially in the districts of Krasnovodsk and Mangishlak alone, being 
elsewhere used by the inhabitants for their personal consumption. The 
principal deposits are those of Cheleken and Balla Ishem. The prin- 
cipal salt lakes are those of Mulla-Kara, Kuli which covers an area of 
70,300 acres, Kukurt Ata, Kara Baba, Kara Kul, etc. The Trans-Caspian 
output of salt in 1895 amounted to 22,000 tons, nearly four-fifths of which 
was from the Cheleken deposits. The salt is conveyed thence by way 
of Usum-Ada to the harbors on the Caspian or is exported to Persia. 

The existence of naphtha springs had been ascertained long before the 
Russians seized upon the country. The mountain ranges on the east- 
ern shore of the Caspian are regarded as a continuation of the Caucasus, 
and it is thought that the naphtha springs on either shore of that sea 
are the outlets of an enormous subterranean reservoir which stretches 
right away from the Caucasus. 

The annual output of petroleum in Trans-Caspia appears to have 
steadily diminished from 4,669 tons in 1890 to 1,393 tons in 1895. Never- 
theless, the author predicts a great future for the industry in that 
ee Ozokerite occurs on the Cheleken Peninsula, in the Naphtha 
Dagh. 

Sulphur is found at Damba and Shiik, near Geok-Tepe, on the road 
of Askhabad (Kara-Kum), at Kukurtlinsk, between the railway stations 
of Balla Ishem and Mulla-Kara, at the Usun-Ada, and in places along 
the shores of the Caspian. In the Kara-Kum region about 4,915 tons 
of sulphur have been got in the years 1890 to 1895. Red and white 
gypsum is worked on the Krasnovodsk peninsula, the output in 1895 
amounting to 1.245 metric tons. 

Saltpeter has been discovered at Annao, galena at Kara-Kala, potters’ 
clay and porphyry at the Techen; it is said, moreover, that iron ores, 
copper ores and coal seams occur, but exact information as to these finds 
is not yet forthcoming. 
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THE CYANIDE WORKS OF THE LIBERTY BELL GOLD .MINING 
COMPANY, COLORADO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by F. L. Bosqui. 





The ore treatment and milling methods practiced at the Liberty 
Bell Mining Company’s mill near Telluride, Colo., were described by 
Mr. Arthur Winslow in a paper read before the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers at the New York meeting, 1899. The difficulties 
met with in the treatment of the Liberty Bell ore were mentioned 





LIBERTY BELL 80-STAMP MILL AND CYANIDE PLANT. 


by that writer, and a discussion of the problem by members of the 
Institute was frankly solicited. The unsatisfactory extraction was re- 
ferred chiefly to the silver which existed in a form not easily amal- 
gamable. The best silver values appeared to be carried by the slimy 
constituent of the ore, of which there was an unusually large pro- 
portion; and it was only after many months of experimentation with 
various forms of concentrating machines that the mill practice finally 
crystallized into plate amalgamation on wide, short copper plates, and 
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with arsenic. Laboratory tests were followed by experiments on direct 
treatment with an 8-ton plant, from which the results were so prom- 
ising as to justify the erection of suitable works 

In the winter of 1899-1900 the 40-stamp mill was prepared for the 
installation of 40 additional stamps. At the same time a cyanide 
plant with a capacity of 240 tons per day was designed to treat the 
sands directly from the Wilfley tables. The cyanide plant was annexed 
to the mill on a lower level, so that the tailings could flow by gravity 


PRECIPITATION ROOM, LIBERTY BELL MILL. 


to the leaching vats. The launders leading to the vats radiate from 
a common center on grades ranging from 2.2 to 4 per cent. The 
limitations of ground space and fall permitted a vertical height of 
only 34 ft. between the lowest level of the cyanide plant and the 
concentrator floor—a condition which called for a design varying 
somewhat from the conventional arrangement. 

The entire plant, which covers a ground space of about 12,000 ft., 
is inclosed by a tight, steam-heated building to insure continuvuus 





UPprPeER TIER LEACHING VATS, 


the concentration of the plate product on Wilfley tables. This treat- 
ment, however, was far from satisfactory, resulting in a saving of 
only about 50 per cent. of the combined values. The low-grade tail- 
ings were then tested by the cyanide process. 

The difficulties in the way of cyanidation were the very slimy char- 
acter of these tailiugs, their comparatively high silver value, and the 
presence of the silver in combination with antimony and probably 


LIBERTY BELL CYANIDE MILL. 


operation through the rigorous winter. The structure is divided into 
two floors or levels—the leaching room and the precipitating room; 
the latter also contains the storage tanks. The leaching room is 190 
by 44 ft., and the precipitating department 135 by 30 ft. The former 
contains a double tier of leaching vats, five in each tier. These vats 
are 33 ft. inside diameter, 8 ft. deep, and hold 275 tons of tailings. 
The upper or collecting vat in each series is supported by an arrange- 
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ment of steel I-beams carried by cylindrical hollow columns. The 
whole superstructure rests upon stone piers, of which there are 37 
under each series of vats. 

The tailings are distributed into the upper vats by revolving pipe 
distributors, and the slimes are carried off by means of overflow 
gates, four in each vat, so arranged that the level of slimy water may 
be raised in accordance with the proportion of fine material which the 
operator finds it practicable to retain in the vat. By this means a 
product is retained of which about 45 per cent. will pass a 100-mesh 
screen; and, although 25 per cent. of the total material crushed escapes 
as a slime, less than 1 per cent. of this waste is coarse enough to be 
retained on a 150-mesh screen. 

The tailings are discharged from the upper to the lower vats through 
four circular bottom-discharge doors. Five men can shovel down 
the contents of a vat in ten hours. This costs 6c. per ton at the pre- 
vailing price of labor. From the bottom vat, after treatment, the 
residues are sluiced out through four circular openings, so arranged 
that they can be operated from above by means of a wheel and rod. 

The lower floor contains 2 storage tanks, 20 ft. in diameter and 15 
ft. deep; 4 zine precipitation boxes; 2 vacuum cylinders connected with 
a 7 by 10 Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile vacuum pump, and 2 Gould 
rotary pumps for raising solution. There is also a clean-up apparatus 
consisting of a 2 ft. by 7 ft. redwood acid tank, a double plunger John- 
son pump, and a 12-compartment, 19-in. Johnson filter press. Beneath 
the filiter-press are two sump tanks, each 15% ft. in diameter and 
6 ft. deep. 

The tailings treated in this plant range in value between 0.07 and 
0.10 oz. gold, and 2 and 2% oz. silver. The itemized cost of treatment 
per ton during the three months of operation is as follows: 


May. June. July. 

E> Caccbasboeebassshaadecneiowecdisvcsobebetenekior $0.318 $0.235 $0.255 
EG od cece ee cules achbae nee nSab 0.973 0.390 0.371 
ES corer uScl oudebtcebebkakekbkbscbiesceuseiers 0.044 0.030 0.043 
Ne Ni a re ine 0.004 0.006 
NO ee peat boner ecehéonbeor 0.009 0.001 0.001 
Taxes, insurance and depreciation.............. 0.212 0.101 0.135 
PETE -cc 5 tl US cass eRcoeubekesbebuntoeken 0.018 —— 0.002 
DRE: Seen cesibevedoobstennbebuckssbssessoenensecce $1.574 $0.761 $0.813 


*Includes cyanide, lime, sulphuric acid and zinc. 


It is estimated that when the plant is worked at full capacity, the 
cost of treatment can be brought down to 55c. per ton. 


NEW BLAST FURNAwus#s IN THE UNITED STATES. 





In a recent number the “Bulletin’’ of the American Iron and Steel 
Association noted the erection of four large blast furnaces—two at 
South Chicago, by the Illinois Steel Company; one at Thomas, Alabama, 
by the Pioneer Mining and Manufacturing Company; and one at La 
Follette, Tennessee, by the La Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Com- 
pany. In its latest issue the ‘Bulletin’ says that in addition to the 
above the Carnegie Steel Company is building two large furnaces at 
Rankin Station; the Buffalo Charcoal Iron Company has about com- 
pleted a charcoal furnace at Buffalo, New York; Joseph Wharton is 
building a new furnace at Port Oram, New Jersey; the Warwick Iron 
and Steel Company is building a new furnace at Pottstown, Pa.; the 
American Steel and Wire Company is building a new furnace at Neville 
Island, near Pittsburg, Pa., and is erecting an additional stack at its 
Central Furnaces at Cleveland, Ohio; Jones & Laughlins, Limited, are 
adding a new furnace to their Eliza plant, at Pittsburg; the National 
Steel Company is erecting three new furnaces, one at New Castle, Pa., 
one in Mingo Junction, Ohio, and one at Youngstown, Ohio, and is also 
building another stack at Mingo Junction to replace one of its old fur- 
naces now in use; the Sharon Steel Company is erecting a new furnace 
at Sharon, Pa.; the Roane Iron Company is erecting a new furnace at 
Rockwood, Tennessee; the Columbus Iron and Steel Company has about 
completed the erection of two furnaces at Columbus, Ohio; the Globe 
Iron Company is erecting a new furnace at Jackson, Ohio; the Iroquois 
Iron Company is erecting a new furnace at Chicago, Illinois; and the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is erecting a new furnace at Pueblo, 
Colorado. This is a total of 23 new blast furnaces under construction. 


IRON PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 





The production of pig iron in the Dominion of Canada in the first half 
of 1900, according to reports which have been received by the American 
Iron and Steel Association from every manufacturer of pig iron in the 
Dominion, amounted to 45;234 gross tons. The total production in the 
whole of 1899 amounted to 94,077 tons, against 68,755 tons in the whole of 
1898. Of the production in the first half of 1900 about one-sixth was 
naa with charcoal as fuel, the remainder being produced with coke 
alone 

In the first half of 1900 Canada produced both Bessemer and basic pig 
iron, two companies manufacturing Bessemer pig iron and one company 
manufacturing basic pig iron. The production of Bessemer pig iron 
was about one-third of the production of basic pig iron. 

Neither spiegeleisen nor ferromanganese was produced in Canada dur- 
ing the first half of 1900, the Mineral Products Company, of Hillsboro, 
New Brunswick, having given up its lease of the Bridgeville Furnace, 
at Bridgeville, Nova Scotia. The furnace was blown out in November, 
1899. This company will confine its operations to the production of 
manganese ore. The furnace was idle from November, 1899, to June 
30th, 1900. 

The unsold stocks of pig iron in Canada on June 30th, 1900, in the 
hands of manufacturers or their agents, none of which was intended for 
consumption by the manufacturers, and all of which was for sale, 
amounted to 13,672 gross tons, against 9,932 tons on December 31st, 1899. 

The number of completed blast furnaces in Canada on June 30th, 1900, 
was 9, of which 4 were in blast and 5 were out of blast. On December 
3ist, 1899, there were also 4 furnaces in blast and 5 out of blast. Of 
the total number of furnaces in Canada 4 use coke as fuel, 4 use char- 
coal, and one used charcoal and coke when last running. 


The “Bulletin” of the Association gives also particulars of the work of 
the Canadian ironmakers. The Dominion Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, of Sydney, Cape Breton, expects to have its No. 1 blast furnace 
completed and ready to blow in about November ist. No. 2 furnace 
will be ready for operations early in 1901. It is not likely that its Nos. 3 
and 4 furnaces will be completed and blown in before March ist and 
May Ist, 1901, respectively. The open-hearth steel furnaces of the com- 
pany are expected to be completed and ready for operations by July 
1st, 1901. 

Messrs. John McDougall & Co., of Montreal, had 1 of their 2 furnaces 
at Drummondville in operation for a short time during the first six 
months of the present year. Both furnaces were idle on June 30th. The 
firm may blow in one of its stacks soon after the opening of the new 
year. 

The Canada Iron Furnace Company, Limited, expects to have its new 
furnace at Midland, Ontario, completed and in operation about October 
1st. The furnace will have a daily capacity of about 150 gross tons of 
foundry iron. Coke will be used for fuel. 

The charcoal furnace of the Canada Iron Furnace Company, at Rad- 
nor Forges, in the Province of Quebec, was operated for about 17 weeks 
during the first six months of 1900. The furnace was in operation on 
June 30th last. 

Hamilton Furnace, at Hamilton, Ontario, is now owned by the Hamil- 
ton Steel and Iron Company, Limited. The furnace was running during 
the whole of the first six months of the present year and was in operation 
on June 30th. 

The two blast furnaces of the Londonderry Iron Company, Limited, 
of Londonderry, Nova Scotia, were idle during the whole of the first 
half of 1900. 

The Deseronto Iron Company, Limited, Deseronto, Ontario, had its 
charcoal furnace in blast for 23 weeks during the first half of the pres- 
ent year. 

The blast furnace of the Nova Scotia Steel Company, Limited, at 
Ferrona, Nova Scotia, was in operation for 26 weeks during the first six 
months of 1900. 


BELGIAN COAL EXPORTS.—The exports of coal from Belgium in 
July amounted to 457,187 tons, as compared with 426,016 tons in July, 
1899. The aggregate exports of coal from Belgium for the seven months 
ending with July were 2,926,777 tons, as compared with 2,514,274 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1899. In these totals the exports to France 
figured for 2,159,975 tons, and 1,791,567 tons respectively. 





IRON IN NEW SOUTH WALES.—Mr. J. B. Jaquet, the Government 
geological surveyor of New South Wales, reports the existence of an 
enormous bed of iron ore near Bathurst, assaying 50 to 65 per cent. of 
the metal. It is suggested that blast furnaces should be erected at Lith- 
gow, some 88 miles distant by rail, a locality where coal can be obtained 
in any quantity at from $1 to $1.25 per ton; while excellent limestone 
is also obtainable in the immediate neighborhood. 





SUBSIDENCE OF SHOP FOUNDATIONS.—According to the ‘“Rail- 
way Review,” of Chicago, the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
at Connellsville, Pa., had a peculiar accident on August 24th, when an 
area of about 100 ft. square of the ground upon which the shops are built 
suddenly sank 8 ft., bringing down with it a portion of the erecting shop 
in which two locomotives were under course of repair. The building, 
machinery, shafting, locomotives and tracks all settled so gently that no 
damage was done and everything was deposited plumb. No injury was 
done to the machinery save the breaking of a few bolts and shafting 
thrown out of line. No damage to the engines occurred; they remaining 
where they stood until their repairs were completed, when they were 
hauled out by means of a 2-in. switch rope. During the following week 
everything was adjusted, shafting lined up and machinery started work- 
ing, tracks into shops graded and repaired, and the settled shops are 
now running as if nothing had occurred. 

The presence of old coal workings below would probably account for 
the sinking. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM CONGRESS.—Papers on the 
origin of petroleum and on the oil industry of Roumania, Canada and 
California were read at the International Petroleum Congress held in 
connection with the Paris Exposition, and which was brought to a close 
on August 28th. At the Exhibition the members examined the Rus- 
sian Pavilion, where the Baku oil industry is represented, and also the 
special exhibit of the Standard Oil Company. On August 22d the mem- 
bers visited the Vincennes Annexe of the Exhibition, where there are 
several petroleum exhibits by Russian and Roumanian companies. 
Thanks to the general secretary, M. Paul Dvorkovitz, the first Petro- 
leum Congress was a success, and Bucharest is chosen as the seat of 
the next international meeting. 

The congress resulted in the formation of a permanent international 
committee for arranging future meetings, obtaining papers and forming 
local bodies to forward the interest of petroleum throughout the 
world. The permanent committee consists of the gentlemen named be- 
low; the address of the general secretary, Mr. Dvorkovitz, is 16 Devon- 
shire Chambers, Bishopsgate street, London, E. C., England. The com- 
mittee includes, for Austria, MM. Roman Zaloziecki and Hans Hofer; 
Belgium, M. Fribourg; Canada, John D. Noble; France, MM. ‘Lippmann, 
Lesueur, Marot, Hugon and H. Neuburger; Germany, Herr P. Sorge 
and Herr Berg; Great Britain, Dr. P. Dvorkovitz; Holland, Col. Van 
Zeylen; Italy, Signor Muggia; Japan, M. Hyashin; Roumania, MM. 
Coucou, Alimanestiano and Edeleano; Russia, MM. Ivanoff and Braun; 
United States, Dr. David T. Day and Mr. Marais. The executive com- 
mittee is composed as follows: President, M. Edward Lippmann; vice- 
president, Col. van Zeylen; honorary secretaries, MM. Henry Neuburger 
and Marot:; members, MM. N. Coucou, St. Georges Lesueur, Braun, 
Hugon, Fribourg and P. Dvorkovitz. 
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THE NEW GREENE COUNTY COAL-FIELD IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Wm. Gilbert Irwin. 





One of the most promising new coal areas of the Pittsburg District 
is that of Greene County, in the extreme southwestern corner of Penn- 
sylvania. Owing to the lack of railroad facilities, this field had not 
been invaded by capitalists until recently, nor was there any occasion 
for touching the new field, in the face of the excellent supplies of gas 
and coking coal at points closer to Pittsburg and readily reached by 
rail and water. 

Within the past two years Greene County has undergone a remark- 
able railroad development and excellent oil territory has also been 
located here. It was largely through the oil-well operations in this 
field that the excellent coal seam which is believed to be a continuation 
of the Pittsburg seam became known. As soon as a fair knowledge 
of the coal deposits here was obtained by the oil operators they at- 
tempted to depreciate the value of the coal in order to buy up the 
lands at a low figure, but in this they were forestalled. 

Other capitalists interested began operations at different points and 
a vein which varies from 6 to 12 ft. in thickness has been found at 
a depth varying from 200 to 300 ft. below the surface in nearly every 
case. During the past two years thousands of acres of coal lands in 
this section have been bought at prices ranging from $300 to $1,000 
per acre and the Pittsburg Coal Company is now a large owner in the 
new field. The Connellsville & Wheeling Railroad, with a capital of 
$7,500,000, has been located through this new field, and the interests 
connected with the road have bought more than 250,000 acres of coal 
lands in Greene County. This road has been under way for some 
time and it will be completed within a year. 

Those directly interested in the development of the new field claim 
that the coal is the finest in the Western Pennsylvania district. At 
the rate the purchasers of coal lands are anticipating the opening of 
new mines the tonnage on the Monongahela will be doubled next year. 
Excellent facilities have been arranged for shipment to the Atlantic 
seaboard and the product of this new field is intended to enter largely 
into the export trade. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CONNELLSVILLE COKE REGION. 





By Our Special Correspondent. 





The haste with which operators in the Connellsville region are buy- 
ing up all the available coal land on all sides is causing considerable 
comment in the iron world. The question naturally comes up: What 
will take the place of coke when the Connellsville Region is merely 
a waste of ruined mines? It was thought that this question would 
be settled by the time the region was half worked out, but it is at 
that stage in its existence now and the solution of the problem is no 
nearer than it was in the early days of the coke trade. Coke men 
cannot help seeing the necessity for some substitute for the coke 
which is leaving the region at the rate of 11,000 cars a week. 

Many of the plants that were in their prime in the first history of 
the coke regions are now idle. West Overton ovens are out because 
of the lack of coal. Hazlett Mine, near Scottdale, once a great money- 
maker, is now nothing but a series of hollow pitfalls, and the ovens 
are burning coal from an adjoining pit. Uniondale, near Connellsville, 
has seen its finish. Two hundred ovens are out of blast at Morrell, 
because of the lack of fuel, and more will go out as the months go 
on. The old Fairchance Mine is abandoned and the ovens supplied 
with coal from Kyle. Frick Mine at Broad Ford is in the same state. 
Jackson Mine at Broad Ford has about one more year to run. Penns- 
ville is close to exhaustion, and Bessemer Mine, near Mount Pleasant, 
has begun operations on the last block of coal. Five years at the 
most will see the end of all the mines on the Mount Pleasant Branch 
road. Another thing to remember is the fact that never in the history 
of the coke region has there been such an enormous output of coke 
as this year. There were many mines along the Mount Pleasant Branch 
that were idle for years, or they would have teen exhausted before 
this. Their idleness saved them. The rate of production for 1898 and 
1899 was almost double the average production of several years previous. 

Twenty-five years is the limit usually given to the Connellsvillé 
Region until it can do no more for lack of fuel. Wise men are already 
looking to the future contingencies which are sure to arise. It is 
known that there is a second vein of coal below the Connellsville 9-ft. 
seam. A bore hole is now being drilled by the Connellsville Gas Coal 
Company, at Fayette Station, about a mile south of Connellsville. This 
company has not been in business for a number of years, having 
leased the plants to the Cambria Steel people, who take all the coke. 
This hole is expected to reach the second 5-ft. vein about 900 ft. below 
the surface. There may be a second revival in the Connellsville Region, 
if this vein is constant and available. The shafts in the region are 
from 80 to 550 ft. and these would have to be replaced by deeper 
ones of from 900 to 1,500 ft. It might be that the shafts which are 
now drilled could be extended downward and worked from the tipples 
and shaft frames standing, although this is merely a supposition. 
The test hole at Fayette is not the first attempt to locate the second 
vein of coal. One at Banning, on the Youghiogheny River below Con- 
nellsville, proved fruitless. The second vein is worked in many places 
in England and the increased demand for coke and consequent higher 
price will equalize the additional cost of extracting the coal from the 
deeper underground workings in this country. 

Acres on acres of coke breeze are piled up in the coke region. This 
is pure coke, but has never been utilized because of its fineness. It is 
probable that as Connellsville coke is exhausted some effort will be 
made to use these immense piles. So much of this stuff has been 
dumped all along the Mount Pleasant Branch that the valley is con- 
tracted and the little creek sometimes choked up by the heaps. This 
coke breeze is, of course, cheaper than coal; some of it has been used 
at times under the boilers in the region, and there is a possibility that 





it will come into general use. Several railroads in New England are 
now burning small coke in their locomotive boilers, and a few manu- 
facturing firms have also adopted it. A forced draft is required with 
it and the grate bars must be close. Coke makes little or no flame 
when burning, and for this reason the firebox must be shallow, se 
as to have the hot coke as near the heating surface as possible. 

The burning of coke, especially in locomotives, is becoming more 
general. Coke needs little attention, so that the door of the furnace 
does not need to be opened frequently, thus excluding rushes of cold 
air which cause a slight strain on boilers besides militating against 
the rapid generation of steam. Boiler tubes remain clean much longer 
under its heat, for coke is clear and clean. The hottest coke fire is 
not always made by the strongest draft, a medium blast being best. 
It makes a white heat without forcing all the heat up the flues. These 
are but a few of the ways in which coke is being consumed more 
rapidly, and all this tends to exhaust the coking fields and cause a 
demand for a substitute. The new fields that are being opened up 
in the southern end of Fayette County will help the situation for awhile. 
but they will not last longer than the old field and there is not enough 
of them to entirely replace the Connellsville Region in the coke market. 


SHAFT SINKING ON POTASSIUM SALT DEPOSITS.* 








Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by E. Mackay-Heriot. 





At the beginning of 1900 there were 17 companies, besides the 
Prussian State, bringing potassium salts to market; about 20 companies 
were sinking shafts on potassium deposits, and taken all together, 
there were about 180 potassium salt companies, most of which were 
prospecting with deep-boring apparatus. Cf these 20 companies which 
are sinking, it is interesting to note what great difficulties they have 
had to contend with. 

The Yessenitz Company in Mecklenburg started its shaft in 1886, that 
is, 14 years ago, and have at last managed to make their shaft water- 
proof in the rock-salt. The Yessenitz shaft reached the rock-salt at 
a depth of 261 m., but the potassium salts have not yet been reached. 

The Kaiserode Company in Thuringen began to sink in 1895 on the 
site of its deep-boring No. 3. The shaft had to contend with great 
quantities of water. On September 2d, 1899, the rock-salt was reached 
at a depth of 204 m. On September 8th a new inrush of water took 
place, which has since been dammed up. Lately the shaft has been 
sunk to the potassium salts. 

Let us now look at the shafts in the neighborhood of the town of 
Hannover, where the following companies are located: Hansa-Silber- 
berg, Ronnenberg, Benthe-Wallmont, and Mathias. The shaft of the 
Hansa was started in 1896. On September 25th, 1898, preparations 
were made for the Poetsch freezing process, and by August Ist, 1899, 
a start was made to sink in the frozen masses. In March, 1900, water 
broke again into the shaft and filled it up to the surface. More freezing 
pipes have since been put in. 

The Ronnenberg Company’s shaft is situated close to the Hansa. The 
former was begun on March, 1898, dn the site of deep-boring No. 2. 
This deep-boring found the rock-salt at 140 m. and the potassium 
salts at 170 m. depth. The shaft has had great difficulties on account 
of the quantities of water it has had to contend with. At 19 m. depth 
6.7 cu. m. of water per minute had to be pumped. At 21 m. depth 
it was found impossible to go on with the ordinary method of sinking, 
and at the end of July it was decided to work with a sinking-pit 
(senkshacht). After much loss of time the sinking-pit was sunk 
to 21 m. At this point a new obstacle arose, the sinking-pit with the 
whole wall above it got on the slant. This was caused by side pressure. 
By the aid of hydraulic presses the shaft was put straight again. At 
33 m. depth the water had to be pumped with 8 pulsometers. Lately 
the Poetsch freezing method has been started. The shaft has not yet 
reached the rock-salt. 

The shaft of the Benthe-Wallmont Company was begun on April 12th, 
1899. On October 17th rock-salt was struck at a depth of 162 m., the 
shaft having been sunk through clay, blocks of new red sandstone, 
new red sandstone clay and gypsum. The same day a tremendous 
inrush of salt water took place. On March 4th, 1900, the Kind-Chaudron 
shaft boring system was started, and by April 26th the shaft was 
bored into the rock-salt. 

The Hansa, Ronnenberg and Wallmont companies are situated quite 
close to one another, but the Mathias is some distance off and near 
the town of Wunstorf. The latter company’s shaft was begun on May 
30th, 1898. In about one year it had reached a depth of 137 m., having 
been sunk in the new red sandstone formation—sandstone and clay 
alternately, with a dip of 80°. Here the difficulty lay not in the quan- 
tity of water, although 3 cu. m. per minute had to be pumped, but 
in the quality of the water, which contained as much as 22 per cent. 
salt. This solution would first eat into the stuffing boxes of the 
pumps and then into the valves. In fact, it acted like hydrochloric 
acid. 

The Hildesia Company’s shaft, near the town of Hildesheim, was 
begun on October, 1897, on the site of the deep-boring No. 3; it struck 
rock-salt at 311 m. and potassium salts at 600 m. depth. After 186 m. 
had been sunk the pump had to contend with overwhelming quantities 
of water, and although 11 cu. m. of water a minute were pumped, the 
shaft could only be kept dry to about 60 m. below the surface, so 
that it was decided to bore the shaft after the Kind-Chaudron method. 
In April, 1900, the shaft had reached a depth of 192 m. 

The Alexanderhall Company’s shaft, in Saxe-Weimar, is now being 
bored after the Kind-Chaudron method, also on account of water diffi- 
culties. 

The writer has described, in short, the difficulties which 8 companies 
out of about 20, which are sinking shafts on potassium layers, have 
had to contend with. But their difficulties do not all end when the 
potassium salts have been reached. The main thing, as every salt 


*See previous article, “Engineering and Mining Journal,’’ September Ist, 1900 
Page 244 
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miner knows, is to have a good strong waterproof hanging wall to 
the salt formation, so that there may be no danger of water breaking 
into the mine later on. It will take time and experience to tell us 
if those shafts which have shut out the water in the rock-salt will 
be free from water in future; for we all know the solubility of rock-salt 
in water. The best hanging wall for a potassium deposit is the so- 
calied “Salzthon.’”’ This, as its name denotes, is a clayey substance, 
and accompanies, as a rule, the Upper German Permian formation, 
in layers of variable thickness. 


THE COLUMBIA MINING COMPANY, GEORGIA. 





Written for The Engineering and Mining Journal by W. H. Fluker. 

The Columbia Mining Company is the owner of about 1,200 acres of 
mineral land in the north end of McDuffie County, Georgia, about 35 
miles west of Augusta, and 135 miles east of Atlanta. The nearest rail- 
road station is Thomson, Ga., from which town the mines are 12 miles 
distant by good wagon road. The Seaboard Air Line Railroad has sur- 
veyed a line, running from Augusta to Athens, Ga., through this prop- 
erty, and construction work is starting. 

The principal work done by this company has been on what is known 
as the Columbia Vein, on that part of the property known as the Forty- 
Acre Lot. This particular vein has been traced for 6 miles, and runs 
through the entire property of this company. In 1823 gold was discov- 
ered on the Forty-Acre Lot, and from that time until the beginning of 
the Civil War, the property was worked continuously by primiitive meth- 
ods—on a more or less extensive scale. Just preceding the War, 120 
slaves were employed on this property in mining and milling 10 tons 
of ore per day. Prior to the War over $2,000,000 were taken out of the 


width of the entire vein varies from 2 to 15 ft., and mills from $5 to $100 
per ton free gold. There are about 20,000 tons of ore in sight from this 
shaft, above the 140-ft. level. Shaft No. 6 is sunk on an incline with the 
vein, and is 500 ft. east of shaft No. 3. Having 175 ft. vertical depth, this 
shaft is now the deepest, and sinking is being continued; drifts will be 
run at the 180-ft. level. The vein here is about 2 ft. wide, and is very 
rich. Forty tons taken out while sinking yielded $60 per ton, free gold, 
by amalgamation. Shaft No. 8, Bell shaft, sunk 140 ft. cross-cut 60 ft. 
at the 100-ft. level on two parallel veins; 700 ft. of drifts have been 
driven at the 100-ft. level, and about 300 tons of ore taken out, which 
averaged $15 per ton in free milling. All told, it is estimated that there 
are now 50,000 tons of ore in sight, which will average $10 per ton free 
milling. The above work has been done within the past 12 months, 
incidental to which has been the milling of 600 tons of ore, which yielded 
$8,960 in free gold. A car of 20 tons of ore was sent to the smelter at 
Atlanta and yielded $18 per ton. 

This entire property lies within the well-known belt 50 to 100 miles 
in width, extending southwesterly from the Potomac River through Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and a short distance into Ala- 
bama. Six other mines are being worked in Georgia on this belt, and 
several in South Carolina, including the Dorne and the Haile mines. 

Mining in this section is cheaper than in the West, because of the 
following reasons: Perfect climate in which work can be prosecuted 
throughout the entire year; low freight rates; abundance of water and 
timber; low cost of fuel, and wood can be had, delivered at the mine, 
from 75c. to $1 per cord; low cost of labor, average 80c. per day. The 
Southern Smelting Company has built a 300-ton plant at Atlanta. The 
freight rate from Thomson, Ga., to Atlanta is $1.25 per ton, and it is 
probable that large quantities of ore will be shipped there for treat- 
ment. However, this ore is generally remarkable for its milling quali- 





Starting a Stope, 150-ft. Level, Columbia Vein. 
UNDERGROUND VIEWS IN COLUMBIA MINES, GEORGIA. 


entire property, three-fourths of which was taken from the Columbia 
Vein on the Forty-Acre Lot. It is said that $80,000 clear profit was made 
in one year by the primitive process of panning and rockers. 

During the War, the machinery was confiscated by the Confederate 
Government, and was used by it in the manufacture of implements of 
war: and work on the property was abandoned. After the War this 
property reverted to four women, and, owing to their inability to agree 
among themselves, the property was idle for about 40 years. 

The Forty-Acre Lot is almost square and is traversed by two main 
vein systems, the Columbia and the Bell, which run nearly parallel en- 
tirely across the property. The Columbia is the larger vein, and has 
a general strike of 10° north of west and south of east. This vein has 
been traced for 6 miles, as above stated, and is undoubtedly a fissure 
vein. It cuts the formation at an angle of 55° and dips north 50°. This 
vein has been worked at different times to a depth of 140 ft. There are 
now two open working shafts on this vein, one 165 ft. and the other 175 
ft. deep. These shafts are connected by a drift 500 ft. long at the 140 
level, revealing a vein running from 2 to 15 ft. wide, and varying in 
value from $5 to $100 per ton, free milling. It carries 1 to 5 per cent. 
sulphurets, worth about $300 per ton. 

The strike of the Bell Vein is due east and west; dips north 60°. This 
vein extends across the Forty-Acre Lot, and at the 100-ft. level averages 
2 ft. in width and mills $15 per ton free gold. This vein is 600 ft. north 
of the Columbia, and nearly parallel. The space between the two veins 
is traversed by numerous cross veins, varying from a few inches to 2 
ft. wide, and carrying about the same value as the larger veins. 

The present company has sunk 13 shafts on the Forty-Acre Lot, of 
which three are working shafts. Two of these are on the Columbia Vein 
and known as Shaft No. 3 and Shaft No. 6. Shaft No. 3 is the principal 
working shaft, and is straight down 165 ft., cross-cut 40 ft. south to the 
Columbia Vein. At the 140-ft. level there is a drift 500 ft. east, and 
connecting with Shaft No. 6 for air; also a drift 120 ft. west, on vein at 
the 140-ft. level. The vein here is now 15 ft. wide, and mills over $10 
per ton. 

There is a 40-ft. drift at the 165-ft. level, going east. The vein at this 
point is 8 ft. wide, and mills $10 per ton free gold. The vein has splendid 
walls throughout and shows no signs of pinching out either way. The 


Cross-cut, 165-ft. Level, Vivian Shaft, 


ties. The gold being coarse and often running above 900 fine, it amal- 
gamates readily, while the absence of slimes makes concentration easy 
and practically simple. 


A NEW FRENCH COAL COMPANY.—The Compagnie Charbonniere 
du Sud-Est de la France has been formed, with a capital of a million 
francs, to work three coal concessions in the Tarentaise basin of Savoy, 
the president of the conseil d’administration being M. Francis Laur; 
the consulting engineer, M. Dubar, of Mons, Belgium; and the general 
manager, M. Procureur, who has left a similar position at the Azincourt 
Colliery, in the Nord. 





MINERALS IN PERSIA.—According to Dr. L. Hennicke, in Persia, 
the mines of turquoises, etc., are State property, but the Government does 
not work them. Mining leases are granted for periods too short to 
attract serious enterprise. In 1889 a British company, financed by the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, was started, to work the gold and other metal- 
liferous mines, but the expectations then formed have not been fulfilled. 
Although the rich ore-deposits were struck, the necessary fuel for smelt- 
ing the ores could not be obtained. Gold occurs in the Bulmus-Bash 
Mountains, and at Meshed in the Turkebeh Mountains; the placers are 
largely worked out, though in very primitive fashion. At Far-Daod, in 
the neighborhood of Bosmishk, are copper mines, now in part flooded, 
which are said to carry some gold. 

In the Senshan District, veins of pyritiferous quartz are found in gran- 
ite, carrying silver. Argentiferous-galena veins exist in mica-schist in 
the Arghun Mountains. The Arghun mines are worked by seven shafts, 
about 325 ft. deep. The annual output is very small. 

Rich occurrences have been certified in many parts of Persia, of mer- 
cury, copper, tin and antimony ores, realger, native sulphur, brown iron 
ore, manganese and cobalt ores, kaolin, borax and alum. Workable 
coal is found in the Elburz Mountains, in the Sharud River basin, and 
along the banks of the Kevech, while brown coal occurs near Tabriz. 
Petroleum is characteristic of the Teritary deposits on tne southwestern 
border of the Persian Highlands; it is found, moreover, on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, in the neighborhood of the Dalaki River, in the 
Darab Mountains, etc. Rock salt also occurs in large quantities, 
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ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





American Smelting and Refining Company. 


The brief statement issued by this company, which is the only report 
made by it, gives the following balance sheet, dated April 30th, 1900: 





Real Gstate, DIANtS GNA MACHINGLGHo66....5ccsiciincececevesscoscaccssceoess $48,994,499 
SEUV OU EA OL BUN CONN TRIN a a ooo 0:5. 0.5036 o.e.sssie s a.oisiee s'cieie's adad oaeciceeeses .- 11,778,923 
Cash, accounts and bills receivable, stocks and bonds............- 3,028,975 
AI UMM cass iwiaig a's wi odig hein a srs wistginrOaisio'ad.o 65% ais sslanidv nena paccsoonsoses 10,200,000 
ee MIND oon ais asain a5 soa wi cain adie asennad bad ee wawaow nena eeeoueeenee $73,997,397 
MORCUNIS BUG PUIG DAVAOIC. v.oi665ccccvnsccecescivececsss.cvseaces $4,764,489 
PE IE 6.6 55.055 cs 0s 02d G00 dace paedswcearripadenrndndeviones 208, 
NOR I se Cie i509 Ud ARG SE RGIS A AS ez aaSRDRRGE ON oan senaGeetE 000, 
SRM PAINE NNER co sais s aic wcvicleny'ans cosatipeneaéusgcaavewedaahecdclsos 979, 
$73,997,397 


The capital stock is divided into equal amounts of preferred and com- 
mon stock. Since April 30th the company has paid off $1,005,000 of its 
bonds, leaving $1,248,000 now outstanding. 

The profits for the year ending April 30th are reported at $3,524,961, 
of which $1,228,943 were earned in the first half of the year and $2,296,018 
in the second half. The small amount reported for the first six months 
was probably due to the partial suspension of work caused by the long 
strike at the Colorado smelters. . 

Three dividends were paid on the outstanding preferred stock, the 
amount being $1,545,053, leaving a surplus of $1,979,908. The net earn- 
ings, after deducting 7 per cent. on the preferred stock, amounted to 3.8 
per cent. on the common stock. 





Norfolk & Western Railway Company. 


The report of this company for the year ending June 30th last shows 
that the gross earnings were $14,091,005; the working expenses $8,501,096, 
leaving the net earnings $5,589,909. Interest and other payments left 
a balance of $3,388,312, from which $1,500,000 was transferred to the 
betterment fund, and $909,748 paid as dividends on preferred stock. The 
report is of interest to us chiefly on account of the importance of the 
coal traflic carried by the road. The statement of coal and coke business 
for the year is given below, in short tons: 




















From: Coal. Coke. Totals. 
SIN eas cs cicero deus eaeesesenen 4,403,181 1,450,815 5,853,996 
Clinch Valley ........ aur pound 2,645 58,954 461,599 
MN ee TE OU soo roses vantik ereceuunnenereeee lee 450,200 
RP SOI Sine Swintickwaeccasiscceeagecaanierisans ae -006060CtésCwd we 18,129 

EE) Sic chaearecew eu cierueednaemneeh aeatecenies 5,274,155 1,509,769 6,783,924 
PE) I IS a ci oc naw sien. nasddeexeuscaascaae 7 768,347 771,493 1,539,840 
WO SOM OCCI TICB iso <veiiesiesccssccdveaseseaee 1,512,445 661,644 2,174,089 
Tee. EINE oN ob as kaie sk sawed venscals seusewaeas 2,151,616 72,070 2,223,686 
Rr I Ne is hiss hk cdo ckdtwcavcneewe 841,747 4,562 846,309 

POND o on bad Kise ek eaten anna waarnbedudakadaan 5,274,155 1,509,769 6,783,924 


In addition to this wuuuge originating on its own lines, the railroad 
carried 45,124 tons of bituminous coal, 7,189 tons coke and 57,504 tons 
anthracite coal received from connecting lines; making the total coal 
and coke moved 6,893,741 tons, or 78 per cent. of the freight moved. 

It will be seen from the table that 40.8 per cent. of the coal carried 
was hauled to tidewater and 28.7 per cent. delivered to connecting lines; 
while 14.5 per cent. was delivered to local points on the company’s lines, 
and 16.0 per cent. consumed by the railroad company. Of the coke 
only 5.1 per cent. was carried to tidewater, 43.8 per cent. being deliv- 
ered to connecting lines, chiefly in the West, and 51.1 per cent. taken 
to points on the company’s lines; the remainder—0.3 per cent.—being 
used for railroad purposes. 

The averages for coal are not given separately, but we find the 
average earnings per ton-mile given at 0.434 cent; the cost at 0.264 cent, 
and the profit at 0.170 cent. The average rate on coal was below the 
figure given, not exceeding 0.25 cent for the earlier months of the 
year. The average haul on freight was 253.4 miles, and the average 
train-load 435 tons. 

The report says that 91 per cent. of the total tonnage and 85 per 
cent. of the earnings from freight were derived from local business. 
Coal, coke, ore, and other products of the mines contributed 70 per 
cent. of the company’s total ton-mileage. While the coal shipments show 
a considerable increase (471,903 tons or 11.6 per cent.), the revenue 
derived from this traffic during the year was not materially enhanced, 
because the bulk of the business was moved at very low rates under 
contracts made prior to the improvement in the coal trade. In fact, 
during last year, the rates on the company’s tidewater bituminous coal 
business reached the lowest level in the history of the road. Since 
June ist, 1900, better rates have been obtained for this traffic. There 
has been an increasing demand for coal for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries, and this traffic shows considerable increase during the last six 
months of the fiscal year. 

On June 30th, 1900, there were in operation on the line of the road 
14 iron coke furnaces, with an estimated aggregate capacity of 2,055 
tons of pig iron per day; and 5 furnaces, aggregating 635 tons of pig 
iron per day, were out of blast at that date. 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company, New South Wales. 


The report of this company for the half-year ending May 31st, 1900, 
shows total receipts from bullion sales, etc., amounting to £609,428. The 
payments were, for working expenses, £468,311; office expenses, etc., 
£14,718; depreciation, £33,385; total, £516,414; leaving a balance 
of £93,014. The dividends paid were £96,000, showing an excess of 
payments of £2,986, and reducing the balance on hand from £576,640 
at the beginning, to £573,654 at the close of the year. 

The production from the various plants was as follows: 


Lead, Copper, 

Gold, oz. Silver, oz. tons. tons. 

Port Pirie smelters, bullion................ 6,661 1,971,318 15,828 ne 

Port Pirie smelters, MAttG...........<0006 cae 139,981. _—ti.... 110 
Leaching plants, bullion.......... ss... 96 178,710 179 


RNR rch on dcasea otic wnaypacseneees 6,757 2,290,009 16,007 110 
The refinery and parting plant treated 16,036 tons of silver-lead 





bullion, producing 6,960 oz. fine gold, 2,320,172 oz. fine silver, 15,440 
tons soft, or refined lead, and 297 tons hard, or antimonial, lead. 

The General Manager’s report says, in part: ‘““The quantities of ore and 
waste removed from the open cuts during the six months were: Ore, 
55,672 tons; waste, 231,255 cu. yds. Work underground continued with- 
out interruption or difficulty. The quantity of sulphide ore raised was 
considerably in excess of the previous half-year, and the cost of win- 
ning the ore has materially decreased. A new level is being opened 
out at the 650-ft. in order to keep the preparatory work well ahead 
of the extraction. The whole work of extracting the ore from under- 
ground is at present being carried out through Stewart Shaft, but, 
inasmuch as it is not considered advisable that the complete output 
from the underground workings should depend upon one shaft only, 
the sinking of an additional extraction shaft has been decided upon, 
and arrangements are being made to put the work in hand at once. 
The ore won has been disposed of as follows: Port Pirie smelters, 50,628; 
chloridizing plant, 17,866; concentrating plant, 163,993; total, 232,487 
tons. 

“Further improvements were introduced into the 5,000-ton concen- 
trating plant, by means of which it was possible to pass through this 
plant during the half-year 132,165 tons, as against 117,996 tons during 
the previous half-year, at a much reduced cost, and an increased recov- 
ery of metallic contents. The extension of the mill was completed May 
4th, since which date it has been in constant operation. As the neces- 
sary adjustments to the machinery are made the quantity of ore passed 
through will be gradually increased. Many labor-saving appliances 
have been introduced, and it is expected that this extension of the 
mill will work with great efficiency and economy. Experiments are 
still being carried on in connection with magnetic separation, but fur- 
ther improvements are necessary in the application of the principle 
before it could be considered advisable to expend any considerable sum 
of money in the erection of a plant on a large scale. 

“During the half-year 18,035 tons of ore were treated by the chlori- 
dizing and leaching plants, the result being equal to an extraction of 
11.86 oz. of silver per ton of ore. The decreased quantity of ore put 
through was due to the difficulty of providing ore from the open cut 
operations. Notwithstanding this, the cost per ton of treating the 
reduced quantity during the half-year was the same as that of treating 
the larger quantity during the previous half-year. 

“A fuel economizer is now in course of erection at the central boiler 
plant, which will assist in reducing the coal consumption. 

“An arrangement has been arrived at with the Broken Hill Water 
Supply, Limited, by which fresh water will be supplied on more rea- 
sonahe terms. 

“The smelting plant at Port Pirie ran steadily throughout the half- 
year. The fineness of the ore and the non-arrival of the briquetting 
machines caused a good deal of trouble, but toward the close of the 
half the two briquetting machines under order were delivered, one 
of which was put into operation during the month of May, and a 
great improvement was at once apparent in the work performed by 
the furnaces, and it is expected that, so soon as both the new machines 
are in operation, no further trouble will be experienced in this direc- 
tion. The total material put through the smelters was 99,318 tons.” 


AMERICAN WIRE FOR FRANCE.—The Societe des Betons Armes of 
Paris, which makes structures of beton, or cement, built up on wire 
frames, has contracted for 5,000 tons of steel wire-rods from the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—On Tuesday last, says the London “En- 
gineer,’” communication by the Marconi wireless telegraph apparatus 
was opened up between Portsmouth and Portland, a distance across 
country of 60 miles. The achievement is the result of a series of 
experiments by Captain C. G. Robinson and the staff of the Vernon 
Torpedo School. This is the longest distance that has yet been at- 
tempted in the Navy across country, and the trial gave every satis- 
faction. 





GERMAN COAL TRADE.—The imports and exports of fuel in Ger- 
many for the half-year ending June 30th are reported as below, in metric 
tons: 


—Imports.— —Exports.— 

1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 
BE iz, soecadew cana ceckutapae bev caaeenateons . 2,789,736 3,310,900 6,676,734 7,597,177 
MIN cic), aunt benmariacasatiana ned 4,232,805 3,037,905 11,002 35,969 
COS Fo cis cc daiinecccaltans tseiasceedveseceecece 214,220 276,541 1,060,968 1,045,271 
BEPIGUGRES oon cc cccccccsccscecccescceecscaesses 36,135 63,173 188,007 267,069 


Imports of coal are chieuy from Great Britain; of brown coal from 
Austria. Imports of coke are from Great Britain and Belgium. 


ACETYLENE SAFETY LAMPS IN GERMANY.—In a locking ar- 
rangement for acetylene safety lamps, patented by Grumer & Grimberg, 
of Bochum, Wesphalia, the closing cover of the calcium carbide eon- 
tainer is so arranged that opening the chamber containing the flame 
is only possible after removal of this cover, and, therefore, after expos- 
ing the gas space and extinguishing the flame, says the London “Col- 
liery Guardian.” The cylindrical lamp-glass is kept pressed up against 
the lower part of the lamp, constituting the calcium carbide container, 
by a grooved ring at its top being drawn downward by the wires, or 
pillars, of the upper portion, because a screwed ring, at the bottom of 
which the wires are made fast, is pulled in this direction by a nut em- 
bracing the container. After this container, turned upside down, has 
been filled with calcium carbide, it is closed by a cover that somes down- 
ward in the normal position, the flange of which cover engages with the 
above-mentioned nut, so that exposing the space containing the flame is 
only possible after opening the gas chamber. Any turning between the 
nut and the container is opposed by the screw ring into which the pil- 
lars are fastened (one of the latter being hollow so as to permit a flow 
of water to the calcium carbide from a glass reservoir of annular section 
surrounding the chimney), and also by projecting stops fastened to a 
ring at the top of the container. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR TRAFFIC. 





The official reports give the total tonnage of freight passing through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, this year, from the opening of navigation 
up to September Ist, at 16,490,020 short tons; of which 3,433,946 tons 
(20.8 per cent.) were west-bound, and 13,056,0/4 tons (79.2 per 
cent.) east-bound freight. The total compares with 14,418,477 tons 
last year and 12,613,639 tons in 1898. How important a share of this 
traffic is furnished by the mining industry is shown by the following 
table, which gives the items of mineral freight; the figures are in 
short tons, except salt, which is given in barrels: 





1898. 1899. 1900. 

RINE IN eo oo pice cht pce uespeeeesnb see 277,131 507,703 376,536 
I IE pon ee Clee ca ehdnbbe basen beeebes 2,139,778 1,810,969 3,702, 95S 

PEMA ENNAE, ceucssdsancceutelesseakauanescarsoebiae> 2,416,909 2,318,672 4,079,795 
SEN ND. ccccckcpesuccbeaebenbhaotnnbessungesésscoss 7,714,003 9,062,580 10,818,663 
Manufactured iron ............. eabupuseuiekhvons 170,197 114,588 90,221 
SE. cc ovesesackebeeredbkedsssacsuskbuneeas sbsencees 75,567 63,859 77,198 
i iE oc cc GL assaadskbbbnecsnkeerhuns 4,063 17,778 19,131 
ED. cco aevceS LCL Lekca canbe iaasvans wenn ees 178,365 189,932 176,734 


The bituminous coal shipments show an extraordinary gain this 
year, while anthracite coal tonnage was below last year’s, although 
greater than in 1898. The iron ore tonnage was greater by 1,756,083 
tons than the extraordinary movement of last year. The coal this 
year formed 24.7 per cent. and the iron ore 65.6 per cent. of the total 
tonnage carried. 

The number of vessel passages was 12,337 this year, against 11,856 
last year and 11,029 in 1898. The average load carried was therefore 
1,337 tons, 1,216 tons and 1,144 tons in the three years respectively. 

THE MANGANESE ORE TRADE OF RUSSIA. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Solon J. Vlasto. 








In a score of years the manganese industry of Russia has grown to 
be a very important one, and to-day our steel manufacturers and other 
users of manganese ore find this field the largest source of their sup- 
ply. In fact the production of the Caucasus mines by far surpasses 
those of Spain or any two of the other manganese mining countries. 

The manganese ore industry in the Caucasus was, until 10 years 
ago, essentially a local trade. The deposits were said to have been dis- 
covered in 1848, but the first shipments were made only in 1879, when 
871 tons of ore were exported. The mines are situated mostly in the 
Sharopan District, in the Province of Kutais, around, or rather to the 
southeast, of Tchiatura, a village on the Kurilli River, a tributary of 
the Rion, which enters the Black Sea near Poti. Tchiatura is distant 
about 110 miles from the port of Poti. Tchiatura stands at the head 
of a valley 26 miles in length, and is now connected by a narrow-gauge 
railway with the main line of the Trans-Caucasian Railroad at Sharo- 
pan, 25 miles to the southwest. 

The mines cover an area of more than 60 square miles, are parcelled 
out into about 5,000 claims, and are held by a great variety of owners. 
About 3,750 of these claims are under the control of 14 persons, hold- 
ing from 500 to 25 claims each. The remaining 1,250 claims are held 
by about 300 peasants and small merchants. According to the latest 
estimates, which are perhaps not very reliable, as no systematic mining 
has ever been carried on, and the surface ore alone is taken into calcu- 
lation, the mines are said to contain 8,000,000 tons of ore. Some local 
authorities estimate the contents of these mines at a figure which I 
am afraid to put down in any business statement. 

However, in the following table I give the exports of manganese ore 
from Tchiatura to Europe and the United States for each year since 1881, 
in long tons of 2,240 lbs., in order to show the growth of the in- 


dustry. 
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The sales of manganese ore in 1899 are reported at 400,000 tons, and 
it is anticipated that in r900 they will aggregate over 500,000 tons. 

The Tchiatura ore, when thoroughly well prepared and dried at 
212° F., contains from 51 to 53 per cent. metallic manganese, or 83 to 
87 per cent. of peroxide, and is very low in phosphorus, 0.16 per cent. 
being the highest; the silica content is not over 8 per cent. This is 
the standard quality of Tchiatura manganese ore, but it is generally 
brought down to 47 to 48 per cent. metallic manganese. As the moisture 
and the average yield of metallic manganese seldom vary, a 50 per cent. 
ore is generally accepted as the standard when contracts are entered 
into with the consumer. This 50 per cent. ore is called in commerce 
“Caucasian manganese,” and is cften quoted as such. 

The mines are worked in a very primitive way, hence it is difficult to 
arrive at the average cost of mining, tramming and cleaning the ore. 
At the commencement of the present year the ore was produced and 
delivered at the Tchiatura Railway station at 6.50 kopeks (about 314c.) 
per pood of 36.113 lbs. At this price it is the local opinion that sellers 
realized a profit of not less than 2.50 kopeks (about 11%4c.) per pood. 
Since then, however, tne increasing export demand has raised the de- 
livery price at Tchiatura station to 8 kopeks (4c.) a pood. Subsequently 
the price in the United Kingdom has been advanced from 10d. per unit 
to 12d., and in the United States to about 26c. With more systematic 
working of the mines and better transportation facilities this price 
of 8 kopeks at Tchiatura could be materially reduced, say not to ex- 
ceed 5% kopeks (2%c.). 

These manganese deposits are practically free from foreign competi- 
tion, as the local conditions affecting them—particularly the enormous 
quantity of ore they contain, the large number of proprietors, the ease 
with which the ore can be produced, and the lack of other remunerative 
occupations for the inhabitants of that region—favor competition among 
the mines and an over-production which must naturally benefit the 
consumer. It is competition that keeps prices down to their present 
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level, affording those engaged in the industry only a meager income for 
their subsistence. Attempts to remedy this condition have been made 
from time to time, but apparently without success. 

At the present time the ore is transported from the Tchiatura mines 
to Poti, the leading shipping port, as follows, and a little is also ex- 
ported through Batum: The ore is loaded at the mines on pack ani- 
mals, who draw it down the mountains to the Tchiatura railway sta- 
tion, a distance of 1 to 4 miles; then it is carried in baskets and loaded 
on 4-ton trucks on the narrow-gauge railway and shipped to Sharopan, 
a distance of 25 miles; from here it is taken in 10-ton box cars over 
the main line of the Trans-Caucasian Railroad to Poti, a distance 
of 82 miles, and the distance from the railway station to the pier where 
the ore is loaded on steamers is 1 1/3 miles. The narrow-gauge rail- 
way from Tchiatura to Sharopan has recently been extended into the 
mines to a place called Surmoot. This extension affords transporta- 
tion from the mine workings largely over narrow trails which traverse 
in zig-zags the precipices and steep slopes of the mountains. Some of 
these trails are difficult and can only be traversed by the most 
suresfooted pack animals. Over other trails the primitive two-wheeled 
ox cart, known as an “arba,’ may be used. The peasants own the 
pack animals and carts and are paid for loading, unloading and trans- 
porting the ore in good weather from 60c. to 84c. per ton, according 
to the distance from the mines to the Tchiatura railway station. The 
cost of transportation in wet weather is extraordinarily high, owing to 
the dangerous nature of the steep mountain trails, which become almost 
impassable. Consequently in wet weather shipments of ore are greatly 
reduced. It would be perfectly feasible to utilize rope tramways as 
a means of transportation from the mine workings to the Tchiatura 
Railway. Another saving could be made in making the narrow-gauge 
road from Tchiatura to Sharopan standard gauge. At present the ore 
train when it arrives at Sharopan is run out on a trestle extending over 
a platform level with the floors of the standard-gauge railroad trucks at 
Poti. The narrow-gauge trucks are unloaded by shovels, and the ore, 
falling on the platform below, is transferred to the broad-gauge railway 
trucks by shoveling and by use of baskets. This break of gauge ma- 
terially increases the expense of handling the ore. 

The export trade is in the hands of a number of shippers at Poti, 
none of whom are proprietors of mines, and all of whom buy the ore 
from the mine owners at Tchiatura direct. The majority of these 
shippers are dependent upon the local banks for advances. Those who 
have little or no capital are hampered by the method pursued in running 
the railroad trucks from the mines to the port of Poti. The rolling 
stock of the railway is insufficient to meet the present demand, and 
it is the custom of the authorities to apportion the trucks to the several 
shippers in accordance with the quantity of mineral they carry in 
stock at Tchiatura. There is but one wealthy firm engaged in this 
traffic, and its stock at the station varies from 30,000 to 50,000 tons, 
representing, say, $100,000 to $150,000. Other shippers with working 
capital carry comparatively small stocks there, while those who have 
no capital, and depend upon the credits obtained for them by their 
agents in London against future shipments, purchase ore as orders 
come forward and seldom have any stock at Tchiatura. Consequently 
the wealthy firm above referred to commands the larger number of 
railway trucks, and what is perhaps more important, it controls a regu- 
lar supply. On the other hand, the inadequacy of transportation fa- 
cilities for the smaller shippers often disappoints their buyers, and 
checks competition between them and the larger shippers. 

There is an export duty on manganese ore of % kopek per pood, or 
about 16%c. per long ton. This is levied for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the port of Poti. Freight rates from Poti to the United 
States have advanced notably since January Ist, 1900, and to-day steam- 
ers to Philadelphia or Baltimore, where the bulk of the imports are made, 
command frem 21 to 23s. and over, which compares with 14 and 16s. 
paid some time ago. Better facilities are offered at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore than at New York for discharging manganese ore. 

Concerning the future of the manganese industry in Russia I venture 
to say that with improved transportation facilities from the mines to 
the shipping port in Russia, many of the distant claims will be worked, 
and it is likely that they may pass into the hands of some large com- 
pany, which will operate them extensively and more systematically and 
successfully than is done at this time. 


MINERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPAIN.—For the six 
months ending June 30th, Spain imported 986,161 metric tons coal and 
117,411 tons coke. The imports of metals included 2,849 tons pig iron, 
3.586 tons wrought iron, 31,019 tons steel and 1,612 tons tin-plate. The 
exports of minerals are given by the “Revista Minera’ as below, in 
metric tons: 


1899. 1900. Changes. 
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Exports of metals included 15,872 tons pig iron, 16,426 tons copper and 
90,288 tons lead. 





PIG IRON PRODUCTION IN GERMANY.—The output of the German 
blast furnaces in July was 695,213 metric tons, being 11,996 tons more 
than in June, and 9,779 tons more than in July, 1899. For the seven 
months ending July 31st the production was: 


1899. 1900. Changes. 
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The notable ro‘~+s sre the increases in basic and foundry pig, and 
the falling off in forge iron and Bessemer pig. The total increase was 
1.3 per cent. this year. 
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RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





WHEN SIDE LINES BECOME END LINES.—Under the rule that 
where a lode mining claim is located across instead of along the vein, 
the original side lines become end lines, and the end lines side lines, the 
owner is entitled to all the rights with reference to the new side lines 
that he would have had if they had originally been located as such, 
including the right to follow the dip of a vein having its apex within 
the surface boundaries of his claim beyond the vertical plane passing 
through such lines.—Empire Milling and Mining Company vs. Tomb- 
stone Milling and Mining Company (100 Federal Reporter, 910); United 
States Circuit Court. 





CONSTRUCTION OF LIABILITY ON ABANDONED MINING LEASE. 
—Where one leased a mine, agreeing to pay a royalty for all coal in the 
seam which could be reasonably worked, and at expiration of the lease 
to pay for all coal in the seam whether mined or not, on terminating 
the contract, in the absence of a stipulated safe mode for mining the 
coal, he was liable only for such coal remaining as could be mined by 
modes usually adopted in that locality with reasonable safety, and was 
not liable for coal rendered unmerchantable from causes which could 
not be prevented by prudent management.—Gaines vs. Virginia & 
Alabama Coal Company (27 Southern Reporter, 477); Supreme Court of 
Alabama, 





OPTION OF RENEWAL CANNOT BE ENFORCED IN EQUITY.— 
Where a lease under which parties held a mine for 10 years provided 
for an extension at their option on giving the lessor notice in writing 
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20 days previous to the expiration of the lease, on failure to give the 
notice in due time, by reason of their own negligence, they are not en- 
titled to relief in equity, there being no fraud or accident shown, the 
option for extension being purely a privilege without any corresponding 
right given to the lessor—Dikeman vs. Sunday Creek Coal Company 
(Supreme Court of Illinois); 56 Northeastern Reporter, 864. 





NATURE OF ACTION ON BREACH OF CONDITION IN OIL LAND 
AGREEMENT.—Where a party purchases from another oil lands under 
an agreement to bore for oil and complete a well within a year, and if 
oil is found in paying quantities to drill other wells, and deliver as 
royalty to the seller a certain part of the amount realized from the oil 
and gas produced from all such wells, the remedy for a violation of such 
conditions of sale is not by forfeiture of the right of the purchaser to 
bore for oil, but by action for damages ocasioned by the breach.—Am- 
mons vs. South Penn Oil Company (35 Southwestern Reporter, 1,004); 
Supreme Court of West Virginia. 





LABOR LIENS ON MINING PROPERTIES IN CALIFORNIA.—La- 
bor performed in breaking down and tearing away from the face of the 
drifts and mine the auartz and other substances in a mine is within 
the provisions of the laws of California (Code Civil Procedure, section 
11,833) giving a lien for labor in the construction, alteration and repair 
of a mine. And where the executor purchases a mining property with 
funds of an estate in his individual name, and while the title so stands 
of record, laborers are employed by one, under the authority of such 
executor, to pump water out of the mine and to take out ore, for which 
they are not paid, upon the filing of their claims for liens the laborers 
become “encombrancers for value” within the Code of Civil Procedure, 
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section 856, providing that no implied or resulting trust can prejudice the 
the rights of a purchaser or incumbrancer of real property for value.— 
Cahppius vs. Blankman (60 Pacific Reporter, 925); Supreme Court of 
California. 


THE WHITE HORSE COPPER BELT, YUKON TERRITORY.—II. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by R. H. Stretch. 

Since writing my former article I have had an opportunity to make 
a flying visit to a few of the more prominent mines, and see no reason 
to modify the views already expressed in any material particular. The 
Pueblo has put down a shaft 68 ft., starting near the southern end of 
the outcrop. At about 30 ft. down it passed through a footwall running 
southwest and northeast, into a body of lime and felsitic matter very 
much decomposed. Leaving a few feet for a sump a drift was run north- 
west on the major axis of the ore body, which passed into ore at about 
30 ft., and again passed out of it in about 130 ft. before reaching a point 
vertically under the extreme northern edge of the surface showing. From 
the bottom of the drift a winze a few feet deep passed out of the ore, 
so that in combination with the rest of our information the fact that 
this deposit is a mass and not a vein may be considered as fairly estab- 
lished. 

At the Copper King a shaft 16 ft. deep is still in ore associated with 
limestone, and the same is the case with a shallower one a short distance 
to the north, with some 40 tons of ore on the dumps. This is one of the 
larger of the limestone outliers, but as the granites crop all round it its 
extent is easily determinable, and the underlying granites cannot be far 
below. 

At the Carlisle, the original discovery of bornite has been stripped 
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and led to a well-defined crevice, on which a depth of 40 ft. or over has 
been attained. This seam runs northeast and southwest with a northerly 
dip, and has yielded in conjunction with the original discovery patch 
some 40 tons of ore. This work lies due east from the Copper King 
about 1,000 ft., there being three small seams of a similar character on 
the latter claim. The open broken surface with ore patches at the south 
end of the belt has been tested and abandoned, its pockety character 
having been apparently well proven. 

The Anaconda has run 150 ft. of tunnel and cross-cutting, missing the 
ore altogether; through a want of knowledge of the structure of the 
country. As the ore above lies at the lime-granite contact the work in 
the tunnel should have been done to the west or right hand, in which 
direction the granites lie. As it is, the dump contains nothing but a 
mass of limestone of no value, leaving the contact to be reached and 
explored by more intelligent management. 

Quite a number of other locations have been made during the season 
on ore outcrops, some of them, if report is true, on porphyry-quartzite 
contacts to the west of the original finds. These are chiefly near the 
north end of the district, where the limestones dip to the north and are 
capped by a schistose and quartzite series of sedimentaries. : 

Reports of free gold associated with copper ore at the south end of 
the belt are freely circulated. The ore is said, on competent authority, 
to occur as pockets in limestone near the granite contact. Chalcopyrite 
is found more freely than bornite, and it may be added that this mineral 
is coming in at the bottom of the Carlisle shaft. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE IN FOUNDRIES.—A writer in the ““Revue Gen- 
erale des Sciences” suggests the employment of calcium carbide as a 
deoxydant in foundry practice, the reagent being added to the metal be- 
fore pouring. The results are improved by the addition of a metallic 
chloride. Aluminum bronze can, it is stated, be produced by gently 
heating a mixture of alumina and chloride of copper in contact with car- 
bide of calcium. 

REFINING PLATINUM IN RUSSIA.—London “Engineering” says 
that the export of crude platinum from Russia is likely to cease alto- 
gether soon, inasmuch as the syndicate of foreign capitalists which has 
secured the platinum-working establishments of the Oural has erected 
two refineries at Ekaterinenburg. The syndicate has also secured the 
crude platinum held by Count P. P. Schuvalov and M. P. P. Demidov, 
so that the works will handle about 300 poods of crude platinum annu- 
ally. About 75 per cent. of the whole production goes to America, with 
which country the syndicate intends to enter into direct relations. It 
is expected that the business will prove a remunerative one, 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like, will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid. We cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





205.—Jamesonite.—Some very choice specimens of this antimony-lead 
mineral are being found in the Manhattan Quicksilver Mine in Napa 
County, Cal. Several pretty specimens were recently presented tc the 
California State Mining Bureau by the company. 





208.—The Largest Crystal—Dr. Henry Montgomery in “Science,” 
commenting on a notice which appeared in this column, of a spodumene 
crystal 29 ft. long, says that in the year 1885 while studying the tin 
ore of cassiterite localities of the Black Hills of Dakota he saw and 
measured, in the Etta tin mine near Harney’s Peak, a spodumene crystal 
38 ft. 6 in. in length, and 32 in. in thickness. This 38% ft. crystal was 
almost perfect, and was situated within a few yards of the surface. Ow- 
ing to its size and the difficulties of transportation at that time, the rail- 
way being 130 miles distant, he made no attempt to have the crystal re- 
moved, but he collected other crystals of spodumene in the vicinity, and 
some of them measured from 2 to 6 ft. in length. Subsequently, in a 
public lecture upon the Black Hills, given in the University of North 
Dakota in February, 1886, he announced the discovery of the gigantic 
crystal; but the discovery was not reported in the regular scientific 
journals. 





209.—Aragonite.—A. G. Col, of San Jose, Cal., is working a quicksilver 
claim near that place, and it is stated has found a fine lot of aragonite 
specimens. 





210.—Scheelite.—Martin Andrews of Scott Bar, Siskiyou County, Cal., 
has presented the California State Mining Bureau with a number of 
scheelite specimens. 





211.—Graphite.—W. T. R.—The sample of disseminated graphite you 
send is not promising. Rock carrying as high a percentage of graphite 
is of common occurence in the Adirondacks. The demand for graphite 
of good quality is excellent. As a commercial article graphite is sold 
under trade names, based on the locality where it was mined. You will 
find the wholesale New York prices for graphite each week in the ‘En- 
gineering and Mining Journal.” All the grades priced are crystalline, 
or, as you say, foliated, with the exception of the Rhode Island graphite 
which is amorphous. 





212.—Sand.—A. M. C.—It is difficult to give any estimate of the value 
of a sample of sand or clay without making practical tests. The sand 
you send seems to be suitable for polishing metals, and may possibly be 
useful as filtering material. Its market value is probably not great. 
Transportation charges will be the chief hindrance in obtaining a 
market. 





213.—Garnets.—E. D. L.—A rock containing 10 per cent. garnets sit- 
uated in Arizona is not on its face a promising proposition. That the 
garnets are broken may be of little consequence, but there are large 
outcrops of granitiferous rock at places much nearer the industrial 
centers of this country than Yuma. The value of garnets for abrasive 
purposes cannot be determined by analysis or examination but only 
through actual tests. The mineral must be hard, brittle and have well- 
defined cleavage. The only deposits worked on any scale so far in this 
country are in the Adirondacks, at Chelsea, Pa., and in Roxbury, Conn. 
The output of the Adirondack mines could greatly be increased but the 
field for the abrasive is so limited that greater production would lower 
prices so that mining would not be profitable. 





214.—Tale.—A. J.—The green mineral with pearly lustre is probably 
what is called indurated tale. It is harder than ordinary talc, is darker, 
has not such a greasy feel, but has a well-developed slaty cleavage. 
The market for tale is not very large. It is used as an adulterant for 
many powdery substances, as a filler for mineral paints and particularly 
as a filler for paper, for which purpose it has largely supplanted kaolin. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We cannot 
give professional advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert. 
Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining stock. Brief 
replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. While names 
will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and addresses. 
Preference will, of course, always be given to questions submitted by sub- 
seribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Tin Ores.—Do you know of any place from which complex sulphide tin 
ores containing antimony, arsenic, silver and lead, or any of these, can 
be obtained in large quantities?—S. V. 

Answer.—In addition to our previous answer to this question, which 
appeared in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ May 5th last, we 
are informed by a correspondent that a lode of tin ores such as are de- 
seribed in the question exists in the Perak State in the Malay Peninsula. 





Gold and Iron from Sand.—I have seen in a popular magazine recently 
an account of a successful process for extracting gold and iron from 
black sand. Can you tell me if the statements there given are true?— 
c. R. 

Answer.—The number of “‘processes’’ which have been announced for 
extracting gold and other values from so-called “black sand” is legion; 


but none of them is in operation now. We do not believe that this lat- 
est affair is worth any more than its predecessors, 





Mine Timbering.—Where can I find practical instruction on the sub- 
ject of timbering mines?—M. M. : 

Answer.—All the standard text-books on mining have something to 
say on mine timbering; and in addition there is much scattered litera- 
ture on the subject, in our own columns, in the papers read before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, and elsewhere. The most com- 
pact and complete monograph on the subject to which we can refer you 
is the paper by Wilbur E. Sanders in “The Mineral Industry,” Volume 
VIII. 





The Goldschmidt Process.—Will you tell me whether any ordinary 
crucible would answer for making a test of the Goldschmidt process, 
described in the ‘Engineering and Mining Journal’ August 25th last? 
Where can aluminum powder be procured?—L. E. M. 

Answer.—By referring to the description of the process you will see 
that the inventor uses “a slag-lined fireclay crucible.” Undoubtedly 
such a crucible will stand the heat, at least long enough to be of practi- 
cal service. Aluminum powder can be obtained from the Pittsburg Re- 
duction Company, which has its office in Pittsburg, and branch offices or 
agencies in all the principal cities. You must remember, however, that 
the Goldschmidt process is protected by several patents in this country, 
and you will be liable for damages if you infringe them. 





Southern Coal Mines and Slate Quarries.—Can you tell me where I can 
obtain a list of the coal mines which ship through or are served by ports 
in the Southern States? Also, of the slate quarries?—G. T. 

Answer.—The coal mines shipping through ports in the Southern 
States are those of West Virginia, which find their seaboard outlet at 
Norfolk and Newport News; and those of Alabama, which ship through 
Savannah, Brunswick and Pensacola chiefly. The mines of Tennessee 
do not ship to the seaboard, their output being consumed locally. There 
is no complete list to be had of these mines; the best available is that 
given in Ruley’s “Coal Statistics” (price, 50 cents). 

The only slate quarry at present in operation in the South is in 
Georgia, and no exports are made from it, the production being used 
locally. Any slate that might be exported would go to Savannah. 





Vanadium.—Where, in the United States or Europe, is vanadium sep- 
arated from its ores? How much per ton would it cost to have ore 
treated that is known to contain a good percentage of vanadium, besides 
iron, copper, lead, silver and other metals? Could I find a market in 
the United States for such ores?—G. A. K. 

Answer.—There is no demand—or an extremely small one—for metal- 
lic vanadium, and no one is engaged in separating the metal in that 
form. It is impossible to say what would be the cost of treating the ores 
you mention for vanadium. Certainly it would not pay to do so unless 
the vanadium could be saved as a by-product in the extraction of the 
other metals. There would be no market here for the ore as an ore 
of vanadium. That metal is sold and used almost entirely in the form 
of vanadic acid, which is used in dyeing. The present supply of this 
mineral is obtained from Creusot in France, where it is found in certain 
slags. 

See “‘The Mineral Industry,” Volumes VII. and VIII., for further in- 
rormation. 





Open-Hearth Steel.—Can you tell me anything about the Monell proc- 
ess or patent for making open-hearth steel? I have seen frequent refer- 
ences to it, but have not found a description.—A. C. 


Answer.—The Monell patent is for what might be called a continuous 
process for the manufacture of basic open-hearth steel, in which iron 
ore is used almost entirely in place of the steel scrap generally mixed 
with pig iron in this process. The claims of Mr. Monell’s patent—which 
is No. 652,226, dated June 19th, 1900—are three in number, as follows: 

“1. The method of making steel which consists of introducing into 
a basic open-hearth furnace iron oxide and lime and molten pig iron, 
substantially eliminating phosphorus from the iron while the iron is 
at a comparatively low temperature; withdrawing, at an early stage in 
the removal of carbon, the bulk of the slag containing the eliminated 
phosphorus and heating the bath of metal and oxidizing the carbon 
until the carbon has been reduced to the point at which the metal is to 
be tapped. 

“2. The method of making steel which consists in introducing into a 
basic open-hearth furnace iron oxide and lime and molten pig iron, sub- 
stantially eliminating phosphorus from the iron while the iron is at a 
comparatively low temperature; withdrawing, at an early stage in the 
removal of carbon, the bulk of the slag containing the eliminated phos- 
phorus, without withdrawing the metal, then heating the bath of metal 
and oxidizing the carbon until the carbon has been reduced to the point 
at which the metal is to be tapped. 

“3. The method of making steel, which consists in introducing into 
a basic open-hearth furnace iron oxide and lime, heating the same, then 
introducing molten pig iron, substantially eliminating phosphorus from 
the iron while the iron is at a comparatively low temperature; and with- 
drawing, at an early stage in the removal of carbon, the bulk of the 
slag containing the eliminated phosphorus, heating the bath of metal 
and oxidizing the carbon until the carbon has been reduced to the point 
at which the metal is to be tapped.” 


MINING MACHINERY IN CHILE.—According to a British consular 
report, during 1899 large quantities of machinery for working borax 
were imported into Tocopilla, and if the opening up of copper mines 
in Chile proceeds on the same scale as last year there should be an 
increased demand for all kinds of mining machinery. 





BRICKS FROM WASTE SAND AND GLASS.—The “Chemical Trade 
Journal” of Manchester, England, says that Dr. Ormandy, of St. Helens, 
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has discovered how to make good serviceable bricks from the waste- 
heaps of the glass-works of that town. For years scientists and chem- 
ists have endeavored to discover a means of turning to account the 
immense heaps of spent sand and glass resulting from the operation 
of grinding plate glass. At one works alone 1,500,000 tons have accumu- 
lated, and about 1,200 tons are added every week. The new bricks have 
stood exceptionally severe tests, and the process of manufacture will 
soon be in full swing. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 


657,119. 


657,181. 


657,184. 


657,192. 


657,202. 


657,205. 


657,228. 


657,247. 


657,376. 


7 325. 


657,375. 


657,393. 


Week Ending September 4th, 1900. 


PROCESS OF REFINING COPPER FROM SOLUTIONS CONTAIN- 
ING ANTIMONY AS AN IMPURITY. Frank Klepetko and John 
T. Morrow, Great Falls, Mont. A process of purifying copper from 
solutions containing copper with some antimony as an impurity, 
consisting in introducing wood-tea into the solution and then 
subjecting the solution to electrolysis and depositing the copper in 
a purified state. 


PROCESS OF SEPARATING PRECIOUS METALS FROM THEIR 
ORES. Harald de Raasloff, New York, N. Y. A continuous process 
of treating ores of precious metals consisting in mixing the finely- 
divided ore with a suitable solvent for the precious metals, inducing 
the mixture to flow continuously from and back to the point of ad- 
mixture, while so flowing introducing liquid oxygen or liquefied 
air into the mixture, then causing the mixture to flow with sudden 
variations of velocity to agitate it, then separating the solution 
from the base earthy mineral matter and sending it continuously 
through an electrodepositing bath, where the precious metal is 
deposited, and thus in continuous ordered succession. 


COAL WASHER. Elwood A. Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio. The com- 
bination in a coal washer of a vertically-reciprocating jig provided 
with a perforated bottom, metallic sliding joints on its sides, water 
tank with inclined bottom, perforated bucket elevator, tank, eleva- 
tor, tank, centrifugal pump, tank, opening between tanks and 
valve to close opening. 

COMPRESSED AIR WATER ELEVATOR. Thomas J. Demorest, 
Garfield, Wash. The combination with a vertically-movable tank, 
and means for intermittently supplying aeriform fluid thereto, of 
a liquid-eduction pipe, and a telescopic connection between said 
vent ports, one of said members being shiftable with the tank to 
alternately bring the vent ports into registration and disaligned 
relation. 

ELECTRIC FURNACE. Henry C. McBrair, Middletown, N. Y. In 
an electrically-heated furnace the combination of two hinged parts, 
an electric heating circuit in each part, and insulated electric con- 
nections between said circuits, said connections consisting of con- 
tact parts which move on each other, when the hinged parts are 
operated and maintain a continuous electrical connection between 
said circuits. 

DRILL-JAR AND COUPLING. Thomas Seevers, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
The combination with a drill-rod having spaced lugs and addi- 
tional lugs below and in line with the interspaces, of a tubular jar 
having striking lugs on its inner face, said striking lugs being 
adapted to pass between the first named lugs of the rod and 
engage the second lugs for movement by the latter to lie beneath 
the first lugs. 

BURNING PULVERIZED AND LIQUID HYDROCARBONS FOR 
FUEL AND HEATING. Samuel M. Trapp, Tacoma, Wash., as- 
signor of three-fourths to W. H. Remington, Chester Thorne and 
Amos E. Brown, same place. The combination with the fire pit, of 
a fuel flue leading from the front toward the rear of the fire pit and 
in communication with the fire pit for the intake of an igniting 
agent from the pit into the flue to ignite the fuel in the flue, and 
a deflector at the discharge end of the flue located to direct the 
flame from the flue toward the front of the pit. 

DREDGING APPARATUS. Alexander McDougall, Duluth, Minn. 
Means for mining, comprising, in combination, a scow adapted to 
be used in a pit or excavation, means for supporting the scow above 
the bottom of the pit, a pump on the scow for draining the pit, 





connection from said pump adapted to draw from a reservoir, a 
flume or chute connecting the reservoir and scow, a second pump 
on the scow, a flexible pipe or pipes connected to said second pump, 
by means of which the entire bottom of the pit may be washed, and 
the pit may be flooded and drained at will. 


GAS GENERATOR. Grant Woods, Bakersfield, Cal., assignor to 
Mattie Trullinger, same place. The combination with a generator 
easing, inclined generator plates therein converging at their upper 
ends, and means for heating said plates, of means for delivering 
oil to said plates near their apex, and separate means for directing 
steam jet against the surface of the plates. 


METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONE. Soren Schougaard, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. The method consists in dissolving animal 
glue, alum and gum-arabic in water in about the proportions 
stated, adding to this mixture so much double-burnt gypsum as 
to produce a pulpy mass of convenient consistency, mixing there- 
with a color soluble in water and molding the mass in the shapes 
in} which it is to harden. 

METHOD OF MAKING OXYCHLORIDE OF MERCURY. Rosario 
Torchia, New York, N. Y. The method consists in mixing at boil- 
ing temperature three parts of a saturated solution of potassium 
hydrate and fifteen parts of corrosive mercuric chloride and evapo- 
rating to dryness by boiling. 


LEAD WIRE FOR BLASTING. William H. Williams, Concord, N. 
H. The combination with a winding drum of a plurality of con- 
ductors attached thereto and adapted to be wound thereon, said 
conductors being connected at intervals. 


APPARATUS FOR CONCENTRATING AND SEPARATING ORES, 
ETC. Julius Buss, London, England. In combination, a table, re- 
silient supports therefor arranged in pairs, independent devices 
carrying each pair of said supports vertically adjustable to tilt 
the table transversely, a support common to all of said devices 
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for vertically adjusting the same to tilt the table longitudinally, 
a feed hopper at the upper front corner of the table and a perfo- 





rated pipe above the table arranged parallel with and in proximity 
to the upper side edge of the table. 


657,398 and 657,399. APPARATUS FOR oe AND FEEDING FUEL. 


Albert A. Day, New York, N. Y. The-combination with the pul- 
verizing chamber having the general form of an ellipse and pro- 





vided with an inlet at one end and a discharge at its opposite 
end, of revolving pulverizing blades’ within said chamber adjustable 
radially and angularly in respect to the axis of said chamber. 


657,414. FUSE. Rudolf Hundhausen, Wilmersdorf, Germany, assignor to the 


Siemens & Halske Electric Company of America, Chicago, Ill. The 
combination with a fuse portion, of a tension device adapted for 
separating the terminals of the said fuse portion upon rupture, a 
second fuse portion in secondary relation with the said fuse portion, 
and a support associated with the second fuse portion for receiving 
the tension due to the said tension device, the weakest portion of 
the said fuse portion being thereby relieved of tension. 


657,452. PROCESS OF MAKING MAGNESIA-ALUMINA. Mathew E. Roth- 


berg, Johnstown, Pa. The process consists in mixing lime chloride 
with a solution of alumina sulphate and subsequently adding to 
the alumina-chloride solution produced thereby, magnesian lime, 


657,453. PROCESS OF OBTAINING ALUMINA. Mathew E. Rothberg, 


Johnstown, Pa. The process consists in mixing lime chloride with 
a solution of alumina sulphate, subsequently adding lime to the 
alumina-chloride solution produced thereby, and finally separating 
and heating the resultant precipitate. 


657,461. COMPOSITION OF MATTER. James K. P. Shelton, Cuba, Ala. A 


fusible cement or composition of matter for the purpose herein 
described, comprising equal parts of coal, sand and resin, ground 
or powdered and combined, and adapted to be fused or melted. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending August llth, 1900. 


18,128 of 1899. TREATING REFRACTORY GOLD ORES. J. H. Lee, London. 


A method of freeing refractory gold ore from sulphur, arsenic, etc., 
by grinding fine, and forming into briquettes with carbonaceous 
matter, and roasting. 


1,543 of 190. PURIFYING SEA-WATER. G. N. Vis, Basle, Switzerland. 


Method for eliminating lime and magnesium salts from brine and 
sea water. 


5,242 of 1910. CARBORUNDUM MAKING. _F. A. J. Fitzgerald, Niagara 


Falls, U. S. A. Plant for compacting carborundum into solid and 
homogeneous blocks and also into special shapes. 


5,506 of 1990. OPEN-HEARTH STEEL MAKING. A. Monell, Pittsburg, U. 
S. A. 


; A modification of open-hearth steel process that will enable 
the furnace to work as rapidly with ore and pig as with scrap and 
pig. 


8,485 of 1991.. CRUSHING PLANT. T. A. Edison, New York. A crushing 


and re-screening plant for fine crushing, where the material will 
not clog in the screens. 


10,295 of 1990. ROASTING KILN. H. Froehling, J. S. Fleming and J. G. 


Whitlock, Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. An improved form o 
roasting kiln for obtaining sulphur from pyrites, by means of 
which a larger proportion of the sulphur contents is obtained. 


10,843 of 1900. BRIQUETTE MAKING. A. W. Chase, Cuba. Method of 


forming briquettes of iron ores for smelting, utilizing different 
ores of iron. 


Week Ending August 18th, 1900. 


7,244 of 1899. PAINT. G. von Reinoltz, London. A pigment to be used as 


substitute for white lead, containing carbonate and sulphate of 
lead, zinc oxide, sulphate of lime and carbonate of lime. 


18,575 of 1899. COAL DRILL. Lord Masham, Leeds. Improvements in the 


mechanism for drilling holes in coal to facilitate the operation of 
undercut coal cutters. 


18,659 of 1899. SILICON PRODUCTION. B. Scheid, Frankfurt-on-Main, Ger- 


many. Method of producing crystalline silicon. 


19,120 of 1899. CATHODES FOR ELECTROLYTIC WORK. P. Imhoff, J. 


Raschen and United Alkali Company, Liverpool. Use of nickel 
cathodes in electrolytic apparatus for producing chlorates. 


19,773 of 1899. MORTAR-BOX FOR STAMP MILLS. C. S. Madan, Man- 


chester. Improved method of introducing water into mortar boxes 
of stamp mills, and also for cleaning the stamp stems. 


7,409 of 1990. PULVERIZER. Engineering and Powdered Fuel Company, 


New York. Improvements in ball pulverizers where the balls run 
horizontally round vertical axes and between grinding rings. 


8,066 of 1900. TITANIUM-IRON ALLOYS. A. J. Rossi, J. MacNaughton and 


W. D. Edmunds, New York. Alloys of iron and titanium that con- 
tain less carbon than usual. 


9,373 of 1990. CUPOLA. F. Hardert, Cincinnati, U. S. A. Improvements in 


cupolas used in foundries. 


10,480 of 1990. ZINC SHAVING CUTTER. A. Holtzen and W. E. Hampton, 


San Francisco, U. S. A. Machinery for making zine shavings. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Marcus Daly of Butte, Mont., has been ill 
at the Hotel Netherlands in New York City. 


Mr. S. S. Palmer, president of the New Jersey 
Zine Company, has gone on a 3 months’ business 
trip to Europe. 


Mr. George B. McAuley, who has spent sev- 
eral months in England, has returned to Camp 
McKinney, B. C. 


Mr. Mogensen, of Pueblo, Colo., has accepted 
the position of civil engineer at the Gugenheim 
smelter at Monterey, Mex. 


Mr. Louis A. Wright has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Sierra Mojada branch of the 
Campania Metallurgica of Mexico. 


Mr. Walter Hovey Hill, general manager of 
the Idaho Little Giant Mining Company of 
Wardner, Idaho, is in Chicago for a few weeks. 


Mr. D. W. Brunton, of the firm of Taylor & 
Brunton, returned to Denver with his family 
a few days ago, after a 3 months’ trip through 
Europe. 


Mr. Albert L. Waters has been appointed to 
the superintendency of mines and _ reduction 
works in Sonora, Mex. His address is Hermo- 
sillo, Sonora. 

Mr. Terrence Conlin, formerly blast-furnace 
superintendent of the Federal Steel Company 
at Joliet, Iil., has accepted a similar position 
at Bridgeport, O. 


Mr. Henry C. Brown is engaged in developing 
mining properties near Columbia, Yavapai 
County, Ariz., for the Sonora Gold Mining and 
Milling Company. 


Dr. Adolf Sauer, associate professor at Heidel- 
berg, has been elected professor of mineralogy 
and geology and director of the newly estab- 
lished geological bureau at Stuttgart. 


The Earl of Minto, Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and other members of the vice-regal party 
who are making a tour through the western por- 
tion of Canada, were in Rossland September 
11th. 


Mr. J. W. Young, vice-president of the firm of 
Fraser & Chalmers, and Mr. W. H. Aldridge, 
superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
smelter at Trail, have been visiting the Bound- 
ary District of British Columbia and investi- 
gating conditions there. 


Mr. J. H. Gross, superintendent of labor of 
the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie 
Company, has gone on a two months’ tour of 
Europe as a guest of the company. Master Me- 
chanic H. J. Davis, who went abroad at the ex- 
pense of the company, has returned. 


Mr. G. W. Wallace, for many years a mine 
superintendent in the employ of the Minnesota 
Iron Company, and for a year or more in charge 
of its Fayal Mine on the Mesabi Range, has re- 
signed to become manager of all the iron mining 
interests of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., in the Lake Superior Region. 


Mr. T. C. Whipple and Mr. W. H. Davies, for- 
merly of the Mountain Pride Mine, Brecken- 
ridge, Colo., are now connected with the Sonora 
Gold Mining and Milling Company at Columbia, 
Ariz. Mr. Whipple has charge of the engineer- 
ing department and Mr. Davies is superintend- 
ent of the mine. 


Mr. Sidney Williams has been appointed su- 
perintendent in charge of the operating depart- 
ment in Pennsylvania of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company, with headquarters at Dunmore. Mr. 
S. Brinkerhoff Thorne is appointed comptroller 
in charge of the accounting department, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wiliams. The appointments take ef- 
fect October Ist. . 


Mr. Joseph F. Champion has returned to San 
Francisco from Quong Si, China, havinng com- 
pleted a 2-year engagement with a Chinese syn- 
dicate which owns extensive gold, silver and 
copper properties in that section. He superin- 
tended the development of the property and the 
erection and operation of a 20-ton smelting and 
refining plant, and a 14-ton barrel chlorination 
plant. 


Mr. Andrew Moreland has resigned as director 
and secretary of the Carnegie Steel Company 
and Mr. William W. Blackburn has been elected 
to succeed him in both positions. Mr. Moreland 
continues as secretary and a director of the 
Carnegie Company, which operates all the Car- 
negie concerns. The resignation was to relieve 
him of much clerical labor. Mr. William C. 
McCausland, formerly cashier of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Company, Limited, and subsequently 
eashier of the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited, 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Blackburn as as- 
sistant treasurer of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
Mr. Frank A. McCune was appointed cashier of 
the Carnegie Steel Company to fill the vacancy 
eaused by Mr. McCausland’s promotion. The 
resignation of George Megrew as purchasing 


agent of the Carnegie Steel Company has been 
accepted, but his successor is not appointed. 


OBITUARY. 





Capt. James Cruse, head mining captain of the 
Tamarack, Jr., Mine, died at his residence near 
Tamarack, September 14th, aged 64 years. He 
was born in Callington, Cornwall, England, and 
came to this country in 1861, beginning work as 
a miner at the Old Star copper mine near Cop- 
per Harbor, Mich. Afterward he worked for the 
Copper Falls Mining Company. When the Cal- 
umet & Hecla was organized Capt. Cruse took 
a position there under the late Capt. Hoatson 
and was the first man to work on a drilling ma- 
chine in that property. Later he became head 
mining captain at the Allouez Copper Mine. 
From the Allouez he went west to Lake City, 
Colo., where for 5 years he acted as superinten- 
dent for the Ute & Ulay mines in Hinsdale Coun- 
ty. When he returned to Michigan Capt. Cruse 
took a position as mining captain at the Boston 
and from there went to the Tamarack, Jr., Mine 
when it was first opened up 12 years ago. He 
had charge of the underground work there from 
the start up to a short time ago. He was a typ- 
ical hale and hearty Cornish mining captain and 
one of the best known men in the Lake Superior 
copper regions. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Montana School of Mines.—The State School 
of Mines opened on September 11th. So far 20 
students are in attendance. It will take some 
weeks to get the school running smoothly. The 
various mining localities of the State are fairly 
represented in the students. The faculty is as 
follows: Nathan R. Leonard, acting president 
and professor of mathematics; William G. King, 
professor of chemistry and metallurgy; Alex- 
ander H. Winchell, professor of geology, mining 
and mineralogy; Charles H. Bowman, professor 
of mechanics and mining engineering. 


Washington State School of Mines.—The de- 
partment of mining in the State University at 
Seattle, which has been part of the department 
of mines, is to be placed under a separate head 
as a college of mines. Four courses will be of- 
fered, a course in mining engineering, a course 
in mining engineering with geological alterna- 
tive, a course in metallurgical engineering and 
a short course in mining engineering. The min- 
ing engineering course with the geological al- 
ternative contains additional courses in geology 
and other sciences and is designed for students 
who wish to fit themselves for geological sur- 
veys or reporting upon the economic geology of 
mining districts. 

The short course of mining engineering is de- 
signed for those who have had some experience 
in mining work. 

Besides these there is offered a mining course 
for prospectors lasting about 3 months, from 
December to March. It is designed for mature 
persons who are interested in mining and who 
have not the time for a more extended course. 
It consists partly of lectures, but mostly of lab- 
oratory exercises, and is intended to be as prac- 
tical as possible. 

Prof. Dorsey A. Lyon is professor of mining 
and metallurgy at the university. The labora- 
tories are stated to be good and will be supple- 
mented by practical field work in some of the 
mines of the State. There are opportunities for 
the observation of coal mining in the immediate 
vicinity of Seattle and students in metallurgy 
can visit the smelters at Tacoma and Everett. 
This plan of combining practical work with the 
course of study is followed by the University of 
California. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Baltimore Chrome Works, of Baltimore, 
Md., has given the contract for erecting its new 
plant to the Structural Iron and Steel Company 
of Baltimore. 

A contract for 6,500 tons of 85-lb. steel rails, 
which the East India Railway Company tried 
to place in England, has been secured by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

The American Bridge Company announces that 
Mr. August Ziesing has been appointed general 
western representative of the company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Il. 

The Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has discontinued its Butte, Mont., branch 
office and established a branch office at Spokane, 
Wash., in charge of H. V. Croll. 


The Aultman Company, of Canton, O., manu- 
facturer of elevating, conveying and power 
transmission machinery, states that it has ar- 
ranged with the C. T. Patterson Company, of 
New Orleans, La., to represent it. 


The Westinghouse interests at Pittsburg, Pa., 
have purchased the plant of the Pittsburg Auto- 
mobile Company at Swissvale, near Pittsburg, 
comprising 3% acres, with a large 3-story brick 
factory, never equipped with machinery. 


Randolph Brandt, of New York City, has just 
furnished the United States Navy with 1,200 lbs. 
of Seden packing, of which he is the sole man- 
ufacturer. Mr. Brandt states that the sales of 
this packing have shown a steady increase dur- 
ing the past year. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company has recently 
sold through its Pittsburg office to the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, for the Anderson-Du 
Puy Works, 6 250-H. P. boilers and 6 chain grate 
stokers; Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, 33 boil- 
ers of 250 H. P. each and 50 chain grate stokers. 


The American Engineering Works of Chicago 
has just closed a contract with the Black War- 
rior Copper Company, Amalgamated, for a con- 
centrator for that company’s mines in Arizona. 
The concentrator will be equipped with crusher, 
36 by 16 and 27 by 14 rolls, system of elevators 
and screens, and 8 Bartlett tables. 


At the recent annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Dover Iron Company of Dover, N. J., 
Albert Richards was elected a director to suc- 
ceed the late George Richards. All the other 
directors were re-elected. Mahlon Pitney, who 
was elected president shortly after Mr. Rich- 
ards’ death, was re-elected to that office. 


The Washburn Wire Company, the $1,500,000 
concern formed by Worcester and Boston men, 
has purchased a controlling interest in the 
American Electrical Works, at Phillipsdale, R. 
I. The latter company was incorporated in 1882, 
and now employs about 800 hands, and in its last 
fiscal year did a business of over $4,000,000. The 
company manufactures bare and insulated cop- 
per wire, and this business will be continued in 
connection with the manufacture of high-grade 
steel wire at the plant now being erected by 
the Washburn Wire Company. 


The Park Steel Company has entered suit at 
Pittsburg, Pa., against the Pressed Steel Car 
Company to recover $100,000, claiming that in 
September, 1899, the defendants agreed to pur- 
chase 5,000 tons of open-hearth basic rectangular 
plate steel, the defendant to furnish specifica- 
tions monthly for 500 tons, and pay at the rate 
of %c. per pound monthly. The plaintiffs aver 
that they have shipped 1,461 tons of steel, but 
that the defendants since December have failed 
to furnish the necessary specifications, which has 
prevented the shipment of the contract amount. 


Charles H. Besly & Company of Chicago state 
that they have been sending metal-working tools 
to India. The firm began by sending a few tools, 
and those small ones. The first machines sent 
had most of the boxes cut up in a few months. 
Last year the firm sent to Bombay a 20-in. lathe, 
that aroused much curiosity among native me- 
chanics around Bombay on account of its size 
and the work it does. During the past month 
Messrs. Besly & Company have sold outfits for 
3 shops to go to India. American tools are pre- 
ferred, and the demand seems to be increasing. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Thomas 
Iron Company at Easton, Pa., about 40,000 out 
of the 50,000 shares of the company were repre- 
sented. The annual report showed the heaviest 
year’s production of pig iron. Dividends aggre- 
gating 16% were paid on the capital of $2,500,000. 
The old board was elected as follows: Samuel 
Thomas, W. H. Hulick, F. R. Drake, J. S. 
Krause, J. S. Rodenbough, W. T. Hardenbergh 
and B. F. Fackenthal, Jr. The officers re-elected 
are B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., president; W. H. Hu- 
lick, vice-president, and J. W. Weaver, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The work at Steelton, Pa., on the new steel 
foundry of the Pennsylvania Steel Works is pro- 
gressing, and the new engine at No. 3 blast fur- 
nace will soon be ready for operation. The re- 
pairs and improvements at the Bessemer de- 
partment also will be completed before long. 
Heavy shipments of rails have been sent out 
recently; 15 car-loads of 30-ft. rails Were sent 
to Elmira over the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
during the week there were a number of cars of 
rails sent to Nashville, Tenn., and also a number 
of small shipments to Eastern points. The rail 
mill has a number of new orders which will be 
started soon, but few of them are of great size. 


At the annual meeting of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company the following directors were 
chosen: August Belmont, Grant B. Schley, 
George R. Sheldon, Randolph S. Warner, George 
D. Wick, John F. Taylor, Alexis W. Thompson, 
George M. Bard, G. Watson French, Harry Ru- 
bens, Lucius E. Cochran, Myron C. Wick, James 
C. Corns, Theodore A. Mysenburg, Peter L. Kim- 
berly, William H. Hassinger, Archibald W. 
Houston, Wm. E. Taylor. Messrs. Llewellyn 
and Clark retired from the board some time ago 
and it was resolved to reduce the membership 
from 20 to 18. The new directors, Messrs. W. E. 
Taylor and A. W. Houston, succeed Messrs. 
Thomas and Caldwell. 


The National Salt Company’s balance sheet 
for the year ended July 31st, 1900, just received, 
is as follows: Assets, plant and construction ac- 
count, $8,525,276" investments, stock of constitu- 
ent companies, etc., $3,159,005; cash in banks, 
$195,477; prepayments and advances, $177,905; ac- 
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counts and bills receivable, $281,494; accrued 
earnings of constituent companies, $190,970; 
treasury stock, $97,745; furniture and office fix- 
tures, $5,247; merchandise, salt and supplies on 
hand, at cost, $1,080,283; total, $13,713,408. Lia- 
bilities, capital stock $12,000,000; deferred pay- 
ments, securities purchased, $300,000; accounts 
payable, $256,238; bills payable, $502,500; surplus, 
$654,665; total, $13,713,403. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Sterling Emery Wheel Manufacturing 
Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., has just completed 
a large addition to its factory at Tiffin, O. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Co- 
lumbus, O., manufacturer of mill and mines sup- 
plies, conveying machinery, etc., state that its 
complete chain catalogue is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


The Crane Company, of Chicago, IIll., is distrib- 
uting an illustrated description of the new pow- 


er plant oftArmour & Company, at Chicago, for- 


which the Crane Company furnished the piping. 
The company states that in the last 5 years it 
has furnished fully 250 complete piping equip- 
ments for power plants, these plants being in 
all quarters of the globe. 


The Denver Engineering Works Company, of 
Denver, Colo., has sent out Bulletin No. 1003, 
describing the electric hoists it manufactures. 
These hoists are stated to be made in many 
sizes, 1, 2 and 3 H. P., for working in winzes, 
5 to 6 H. P. for prospecting, 25 H. P. for small 
mines, and 50 to 300 H. P. for deeper mines. 
The 1-H. P. motor will hoist a load of 250 lbs. 
125 ft. per minute. The pamphlet gives concise 
descriptions of the various sizes and also con- 
tains useful tables on wiring, formulae for hoist- 
ing, strength of wire rope, etc. The continually 
widening application of electricity to mining 
work gives this pamphlet particular value 


The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., states that it has withdrawn 
all previous quotations for phosphor-bronze and 
has issued its revised price-list No. 17 on which 
it is prepared to quote discounts on detailed 
specifications or execute orders. The price-list 
is a well-bound, 20-page pamphlet giving prices 
on sheets, for slitting and cutting metal, for 
phosphor-bronze wire of different sections in 
coils, telegraph and telephone wire, circles, rods, 
screws, bolts, wire ropes for rigging or power 
transmission, ingots and castings, phosphor- 
bronze alloys, etc. The pamphlet also contains 
tables giving weights, tensile strengths, etc. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 


If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’? what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘Enginering and Mining Journal’ 
are not. brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
a in buying and selling goods of any 

nd. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ARIZONA. 
xraham County. 

Arizona Copper Company.—The directors re- 
port from the mines at Clifton is that the pro- 
duction for the month of August was 763 tons 
(of 2,000 lbs.) of copper. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Kirkwood.—The 2-compartment shaft at this 
mine, 2% miles south of Jackson, is down 90 ft. 
and will be continued. A 50-H.-P. hoist with 
engine, boiler, etc., have recently been added. 
A 40-ft. gallows frame has also been erected. 
The rock and gangue averages about $15 per ton. 


Mokelumne Mining Company.—The large 
steam shovel constructed for this company for 
dredging the bed of the Mokelumne River at 
Lancha Plana, is now at Lodi on its way to the 
property. 

Nugget.—This mine, near Ione, in Mountain 
Echo District, is still being developed, the shaft 
being down 110 ft. Sulphurets are shipped at a 
profit. The plant consists of a 3-stamp mill, 6 
ft. concentrator and a 10-H.-P. hoist. 

Peerless.—The shaft is down 425 ft. 
mine, 2% miles south of Jackson; 
employed. 

Sargent.—A tunnel is being run to tap the 
vein to develop this property on the Mokelumne 
River, 2% miles south of Jackson. The pros- 


in this 
15 men are 


pects are good, as paying rock has already been 
encountered. 





Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Boulder.—Although the stamps have not been 
dropping at this mine since June on account of 
the scarcity of water, the development work 
has continued. The shifts have been working 
all summer blocking out ground and stoping out 
ore. Crushing will be resumed as soon as the 
fall rains set in. 

Chippewa Mining Company.—Operations are 
being conducted on all 3 shafts and No. 3 is 
opening up a nice ore body from which steady 
gold ore shipments are made. 


Ghost.—A good force of men is employed and 
the shaft is now down almost 1,100 ft. This 
property is located at the town limits of Angels. 
William Bravin is superintendent. 

Maple Street Mining Company.—The new Ma- 
ple Street shaft is down over 100 ft. and the 
little water encountered is handled by a small 
sinker. 

Ritter.—The work in the tunnel at this mine 
2 miles north from Mountain Ranch is being 
pushed rapidly on the 30-in. vein, and is now 
in 425 ft.. at which point it is about 200 ft. he- 
low the surface. The tunnel will be extenied to 
the old shaft. The ore taken from this tunnel 
is very rich and it is thought a small mill put in 
at once would pay the working expenses. 

Rubie.—This Iron Hill property in Adelaide 
Park flat is sinking its shaft to nearly 1,000 ft., 
over 850 ft. of which has been attained. This 
will be the deepest shaft within a radius of a 
mile and if the lower contacts are successfully 
opened up will mean the other deep explorations 
in the neighborhood. 


Valentine Mining Company.—At No. 1 shaft a 
station is being cut at 415 ft., where two duplex 
pumps are being installed to handle the water 
anticipated. At No. 2 shaft a good plant of ma- 
chinery is being put in preparatory to sinking 
At the other shafts work is yet being conducted 
with the windlass. 


Nevada County. 


At the annual election of the Grass Valley Min- 
ers’ Union the following officers were elected: 
President, E. G. Swift; vice-president, John G. 
Terrill; financial secretary, M. M. Mitchell; re- 
cording secretary, Richard Gluyas; treasurer, 
W. H. Bawden; conductor, Ed. D. Jewell; war- 
den, William Brockington; trustees, Frank Will- 
iams and Joseph Constantine; finance commit- 
tee, Bert F. Paynter, W. P. Rogers, Albert Will- 
iams. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

It is reported that an English syndicate has 
secured an option on the banks and bed of 
Shady Creek, between the San Juan road and 
Columbia Hill, and will build 2 large Postel- 
waite dredges to work the ground for gold. 

Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston & South Dakota Mining Company.— 
This company is installing an electric plant at 
its gravel mine above Michigan Bluff. The work 
on the Dead Horse Ditch has been completed 
and the pole line cleared ready to put up the 
poles. The tunnel is almost ready for the trol- 
ley line and the entire plant will soon be on 
the ground. William Muir is superintendent. 

Eureka Drift.—The main tunnel is now in 3,- 
890 ft. at this mine, 3 miles north of Sunny 
South, on the Dick Channel. F. Cappelet, Jr., 
is superintendent. 

San Diego County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Owens.—This old quartz mine at Julian is re- 
ported to have been bonded to D. Clark for $30,- 
000. A great deal of development work has 
been done. A 10-stamp mill is on the ground. 

Sierra County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Saddle Back Gold Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—This company has organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000 to develop the old Buttes 
Saddle quartz mine located 2 miles from Sierra 
City, at an elevation of 8,000 ft. The directors 
are P. M. Keefe, R. N. Graves, J. Armstrong, 
J. C. Bruner and G. E. Arrowsmith. 


Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Deep Bank.—Twenty men are employed on this 
property, on the South Fork of Salmon River 
23 miles from Trinity Center building a flume 
and ditch which will have a capacity for 10,000 
in. of water. This hydraulic property com- 
prises 80 acres of gravel which is said to aver- 
age 200 ft. in depth. Only a few acres have 
been worked. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Riley & Company.—On Quimby Creek this 
firm has developed a wide ledge carrying a large 
percentage of copper and some gold and silver. 


Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Hard Times.—This claim and the Little Beauty 
and Handover, which are extensions, all at Ar- 


rastraville, are being developed with good re- 
sults. The former has a 3-ft. vein which mills 
from $5 to $20 per ton. Six men are at work on 
the Little Beauty taking out high-grade ore. 
The tunnel now gives 140 ft. of backs. The 
Handover vein only averages 12 in. at a depth 
of 100 ft, and mills from $10 to $40 per ton. 


Prudhomme.—A Los Angeles syndicate is de- 
veloping this property, at Arrastraville, with a 
force of 5 men. There are 2 veins which aver- 
age 18 in. wide, assaying, it is said, from $15 to 
$20 per ton. A new hoist and mill will be put 
in soon. 


Riverside.—This old mine on the South Fork 
of Stanislaus River, 11 miles north from Souls- 
byville, is producing some fine rock which keeps 
the mill running steadily. An Oakland, Cal., 
company now owns the property. C. W. Knox 
is superintendent. 

COLORADO. 
Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A Y & Minnie.—Report has it that this old 
mine, now successfully worked by lessees, will 
be taken up by its owners, the Guggenheims 
and Mr. Graham of Philadelphia, and that an 
immense concentrating mill is to be erected. 
The lease expires in a few months. 

Banker Mining Company.—Manager Guth re- 
ports a fine body of sulphide beginning to show 
at the 800-ft. workings, which it is believed will 
make into a good ore body. Above this level 
in the oxidized zone a large body of very low 
grade ore has been opened. 

Doris Mining Company.—The shaft is entirely 
unwatered and several new prospecting drifts 
have been started. Most of the ore shipped 
came from the 180-ft. workings and amounted 
to about $50,000. 


Down Town Mining Company.—This new com- 
pany, headed by W. G. Reed and other promi- 
nent Boston men, is buying mineral rights of 
40 acres west of Harrison Avenue, paying $300 
for each lot, $20 down and $280 in 30 days. The 
company is to go after extensions of the ore 
shoots under the residence portion of the city. 
The location of the shaft is not determined. 


First National.—A 60-H. P. boiler and No. 7 
Cameron pump are now in position, while fine 
surface buildings are nearing completion. Bos- 
ton parties are back of this enterprise. A sul- 
phide ore containing gold values to the amount 
of $10 to the ton was opened in rast operations. 


Galesburg.—Sinking on this Long & Derry 
Hill property has begun. The property is 
owned by Knoxville, Tenn., parties, who are at 
the head of the enterprise. 


Greenback.—The big pump station at the 900 
ft. level is completed and a large pump is being 
installed. 

Home Mining Company.—Shipments of 200 
tons a day will soon be largely increased by the 
additional tonnage from the new workings of 
the Penrose. A station is being cut at the bot- 
tom level and very rich ore has been cut which 
promises to develop into a big body. 

New Monarch Mining Company.—As soon as 
the railroad is completed to the Lida Shaft 
shipments will be largely increased. The Win- 
nie Shaft is producing 60 tons daily of good 
copper sulphides. 

Rialto Leasing and Mining Company.—The 
new pump station in the Pyrennes at a depth of 
1,000 ft. is completed. The pump is to be one 
of the largest in the camp. The station is 65 ft. 
long and a large amount of new work has been 
laid out. 


Spot Cash.—Leadville parties have secured a 
lease on this Breece Hill claim and are putting 
in a surface plant. The shaft is 420 ft. deep 
and it will be sunk several hundred feet deeper. 
The property is located in the heart of the Ibex 
group. 

Triumph.—Lessees under the direction of Geo. 
F. Campion have opened up good grade ore 
and shipments are 15 tons a day. 

Weldon Mining Company.—The damage done 
to shaft No. 1 by the recent burning of the en- 
tire surface plant is being repaired. The fire 
necessitated retimbering the shaft for a distance 
of 50 ft. 

Mineral County. 


Sunnyside Mining and Development Company. 
—This company is at work near Creede in the 
Sunnyside District, on McKenzie Mountain. F. 
Thoman is president of the company, and has 
associated with him a number of capitalists who 
propose to drive a tunnel to cut the main vein 
of the Little Treasure claim. The company owns 
6 claims and last fall began the tunnel on the 
Rat Creek side, which has now been driven 600 
ft. The principal vein of the group passes 
through the Little Treasure and Potomac claims. 

Ouray County. 


Camp Bird.—John F. Walsh, owner of this 
mine at Ouray, is reported to have given the 
Venture syndicate, which floated Stratton’s In- 
dependence at Cripple Creek, an option on the 
property for $7,000,000. The Camp Bird is con- 
sidered one of the best mines in Colorado; the 
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property comprising 103 claims covering 941 
acres. The closing of the option depends upon 
the report made by John Hays Hammond, who 
is now at Ouray. The firm of Wernher Beit & 
Company is interested in the deal. According 
to a London paper the purchase price is pay- 
able in 3 equal instalments at the end of Sep- 
tember, and at the end of October and Novem- 
ber. The subscribers take 6% debentures at par 
for the amount of their subscription. If the 
deal comes off a share capital of £1,100,000 is to 
be created, which will be pooled. It is intended 
to introduce the shares later on in London at a 
minimum price of between £2 10s. to £3, and to 
sell about 400,000 shares, which, in addition to the 
profits expected from the first year’s working, 
are deemed sufficient to repay the entire deben- 
ture issue. Of the balance of about 700,000 shares 
or its proceeds, the Venture Corporation is to re- 
ceive a certain agreed percentage for introduc- 
ing the business, doing all the preliminary work 
at their own expense and bringing the combina- 
tion about; the subscribers of the £1,400,000 de- 
bentures to receive the surplus pro rata of their 
subscription. 
Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cripple Creek Output.—The output of the Crip- 
ple Creek District for August was as follows: 
Smelting ore, $9,150 tons at $70 per ton, $640,500; 
milling ore, 27,485 tons at $25 per ton, $687,125; 
total; 36,635 tons, valued at $1,327,625. 

Cripple Creek Home Mining Company.—This 
company is installing an electric hoist at its 
shaft, which is now down about 60 ft. 

Elkton Consolidated Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—A vein which is supposed to be entirely 
different from the one in the upper levels has 
been cut in the 800-ft. level of the Elkton. No 
stoping is being done, work being confined to 
exploring the veins at different points and to 
the installation of the new machinery. 

El Paso Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company has begun building a new shaft 
house, the completion of which will require some 
months. The El Paso is one of the most prom- 
ising mines in the district, having produced 
considerable good ore, while the workings stead- 
ily show up hetter. The main shaft is down 


about 350 ft., with over 3,000 ft. of drifting. The 
company owns the Orizaba Nos. 1 and 2, the 
Fannie B., the Vulcan and the Bryan, in all 


about 25 acres of patented ground on Beacon 
Hill. The new compressor has just arrived. 

Gold Coin Mining and Leasing Company.—The 
vein has again been cut in the 850-ft. level of 
the Gold Coin Mine. The workings have now 
attained a depth of 1,025 ft. 

Isabella Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of Ic. 
per share instead of 3c., as formerly. The offi- 
cial declaration states that this action is in 
view of the report of the general manager, and 
his recommendations, and in view of the fact 
that the cash on hand has been depleted more 
than one-half during the past 8 months in pay- 
ment of dividends and in the purchase of ma- 
chinery and in development work. 

Los Angeles Gold Mining Company.—A meet- 
ing of the stockholders to devise some means 
of preventing the property being foreclosed for 
debt has been held in Denver. Mr. B. Clark 
Wheeler, who has a lease on the property of- 
fered to assume the indebtedness, retaining the 
royalties until he was repaid. This offer was 
gladly accepted, and Mr. Wheeler made a di- 
recter. 

Matoa Gold Mining Company.—A special meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held in Colorado 
Springs on September 13th to consider plans for 
the future. It was decided that the best policy 
would be to close down the property until some 
arrangement could be made for leasing, and to 
meet the company’s debts. 


Moon-Anchor Gold Mining Company.—All 
work has stopped in the Moon Anchor Mine, 
which employs about 35 men until after the 
meeting on September 24th, which is to decide 
whether or not the capitalization of the com- 
pany is to be increased. 


Zenobia.—_W. S. Stratton has purchased this 
claim for $100,000. It will be added to the large 
acreage on Bull Hill known as the American 
Eagle group. 

Mr. Stratton was in camp a few days ago 
looking over his interests. A large amount of 
work has been outlined. Plants of new machin- 
ery are being installed on the John A. Logan 
and American Eagle on Bull Hill and on the 
Abe Lincoln and May Queen in Poverty Gulch. 
Work in the latter 2 properties ceased some time 
ago on account of a flow of water. Since then 
the mines have been drained by the Standard 
and Ophelia Tunnels, so that difficulty is not 
likely to be encountered again. 


The Zoolite and Bloomington claims on Battle 
Mountain have been leased for 2 years to C. A. 
Dingman and Thomas McNeil. 


IDAHO. 


Blaine County. 
Elkhorn.—Returns from a car-load lot of ore 
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recently shipped from this group, near Harley, 
are reported to go 141 oz. silver, 53% lead and 
$4.84 gold per ton. There are said to be from 
200 to 300 tons second-class ore on the dump. 
Lyttleton Price is to make an examination of 
the mine for the management. 

Shoshone County. 

Sunset Peak.—On this property of W. A. 
Clark’s a vein of galena ore 8 to 10 ft. wide is 
reported cut. 

KANSAS. 
Labette County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Lyon & Leddy Company, of Joplin, that 
has been drilling at Oswego, Kan., for natural 
gas, struck a big flow at 558 ft. from the surface, 
and indications point to its developing into one 
of the greatest gas wells in Kansas. The com- 
pany has a lease on 1,700 acres of gas lands 


close to Oswego and a franchise to pipe the 
town. 
MICHIGAN. 
Copper. 


Arcadian.—At the company’s operations upon 
the St. Mary’s property 2 3-compartment shafts 
are going down. The first started is 100 ft. from 
the old shaft, which was pumped out and deep- 
ened by the Arcadian. The old shaft was upon 
the epidote. The rock from which has twice 
been given a mill test with results which deter- 
mined the Arcadian Company to start regular 
mining, the old shaft being abandoned because 
too crooked. Both of the shafts are down over 
100 feet. A Sullivan diamond drill has been 
started near the old pond between the Arcadian 
Mine proper and the new shafts sinking on the 
St. Mary property. It will be used to prospect 
the various lodes on the Arcadian property. 

Baltic.—At No. 1 or the original shaft, stoping 
and drifting are going on. No. 2 shaft is down 
250 ft. and is being supplied with a skip road. 
At the bottom of the third level the south drift 
is being driven. No. 3 shaft is down to the fifth 
level. The drifts and stopes are worked in this 
shaft, and further sinking will be done. No. 4 
shaft is down to the fifth level. The work of 
timbering up No. 5 shaft has progressed nicely. 
Men are now employed in excavating for a new 
compressor house, 32 by 52 ft. inside. The build- 
ing is to be of stone with an iron roof. The com- 
pressor will have a capacity of 45 drills. This 
new building and its machinery will begin the 
permanent equipment of the mine. At No. 5 
shaft a temporary rock house will be built to 
contain a small crusher and steam hammer to 
crush the rock before sending it to the mill. 
Hereafter the rock will be loaded into cars, as 
will the rock from No. 4 shaft. Permanent shaft 
and rock houses will probably be built at Nos. 
4 and 5 shafts next spring. 

Victoria.—This Ontonagon County property is 4 
miles west of Rockland. Capt. Hooper has 
charge. Since work started a year ago last spring 
the old workings have been pumped out, the 
shaft enlarged and straightened and sunk to 
about 600 ft., a great deal of drifting has been 
done on the vein, and over 1,000 ft. of cross- 
cutting on the fourth level. Besides the mine, 
the company owns a large water power on the 
Ontonagon River, % mile south of the mine. 

Copper—Houghton County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Atlantic.—Bad weather of the last week has 
delayed the concrete work at the Redridge dam. 


Isle Royale Consolidated.—Construction work 
on the surface is being pushed energetically. 
Many important improvements are under way. 
The underground work is revealing some very 
good rock. 

Copper—Keweenaw County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is some possibility that a lode of man- 
ganese at Copper Harbor will be worked this 
winter. An attempt was made to work this 
lode a number of years ago, but the manganese 
was found to be useless for the purpose for 
which it was wanted, from the presence of cop- 
per. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


Queen.—About 250 men, mostly miners, have 
been laid off at this group of mines at Negaunee, 
owing to the inaction of the iron market. 

Iron—Menominee Range. 


Cuff.—Work has begun again at this mine, 
66 men shipping the ore in stock. As soon as 
this is cleared up it is thought that mining will 
be resumed. George C. Lawton is in charge for 
the American Mining Company. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Changes have taken place in the management 
of a number of the mines of the Minnesota 
Iron Company, in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of G. W. Wallace, formerly of the Fayal. 
Edwin Ball, manager of the Minnesota mines, 
at Soudan, becomes general manager of the 
Fayal, Genoa and Auburn, but will continue to 
reside at Tower, and to be manager of the Min- 
nesota mines at Soudan. G. C. Brown, man- 
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ager of the Genoa, becomes assistant manager 
of the Fayal. A. H. Ahbe, of the Minnesota, 
becomes assistant manager; F. E. Keese, mining 
captain at the Genoa, becomes assistant man- 
ager there. All these changes were made Sep- 
tember 17th. Superintendent J. H. Pearce, of 
the Commodore Mine, is succeeded by Capt. 
W. H. Richards, late of the Fayal. 


Shipments from the Mesabi Range have been 
kept down by floods and have been light. They 
must continue light for some time. A number 
of train crews have been laid off. 


Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chisholm Iron Company.—This company has 
found a large body of ore in its explorations in 
section 28, T. 58, R. 20. The find is high-grade 
ore and is probably quite large. This company 
has just been incorporated with $300,000 capital, 
by A. Chisholm, J. R. Mitchell, and M. L. Fay. 
The property will be opened the coming year. 


Corsica Iron Company.—This company has 
begun a shaft to open its lease in section 18, 
T. 56, R. 16, where a large body of ore is known. 
The company is a subordinate concern of the 
Minnesota Iron .Company and the land adjoins 
that company’s Elba Mine. 

Fayal Iron Company.—The mine is partly 
pumped out and shipments have begun again 
in a small way. The mine cannot possibly make 
the shipments expected for the year, and will 
not do much over 1,000,000 tons. 

Oliver Iron Mining Company.—This company 
at its Mountain Iron Mine is in bad shape, on 
account of water. There is a large pond in the 
open pit, where 2 steam shovels are partly 
covered and a third is entirely submerged. The 
company is digging a deeper launder, and is 
rigging pumps with a capacity for 9,000 gal. a 
minute. The present pumping plant is entirely 
drowned out. It is estimated ,that it will be 
nearly a month before the mine is in shape for 
heavy production. A stream through the hills 
on the other side of a gully from the mine broke 
through its banks about 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and nothing could be done to stop the flow. 
Rain fell in sheets and the gauges showed more 
than 4 in. in a few hours. 

The Oliver Mine at Virginia is shipping this 
year quite heavily, though now troubled by 
water. Its total shipments this season to date 
have been 90,000 tons, not including the Lone 
Jack portion. The same company is now ship- 
ping steadily from the Ohio, and all these mines 
will probably be worked qquite heavily until 
the Mountain Iron is in shape again. 


Wyoming Iron Company.—The 40 acres in the 
first addition to Virginia have been leased to 
H. Roberts for a term of years. On this land 9 
holes were some time ago sunk in ore, proving 
a large deposit. The property will be an under- 
ground mine, there being about 100 ft. of surface 
and sinking will begin soon. In opening the 
mine many buildings will be moved the coming 
winter and spring. 

MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—There has been another 
large output of both lead and zine ore and the 
price for fancy grade zine ore was reduced 50c., 
60% ore selling at $27.50 per ton. The only sales 
at this price were from the Pelican and King 
Jack Mines on the land of the United Zinc Com- 
pany in Chitwood Hollow at Joplin, where 6 
cars brought this figure. Outside of these sales 
the bulk of the top grade zinc sold at $27 per 
ton at Joplin, Oronogo, Carthage, Stotts City, 
Belleville and Springfield. Lead was unchanged 
selling all the week at $23 per 1,000 lbs. Follow- 
ing is the turn-in by camps of the Joplin dis- 
trict for the week ending September 15th: 









, Zinc, ibs. Lead, lbs. Value, 
DOD a5 eas 2.130,010 374,950 3,857 
Galena-Empire ... 1,607,360 222,42.) 24,412 
Carterville .... 2, oo 210 242,360 30,865 
Belleville ... 389.790 2,980 5,133 
Webb foe 459,350 38,010 6,278 
Aurora. 90 ',710 33,110 9,756 
Oronogo 913,110 20,120 11,732 
Roaring Springs. eke 78,689 9,790 1,169 
Cave a . 132,840 14,920 2,010 
Spurgeon.. 5,700 3.000 528 
Spring City. 51,230 48 910 1,739 
Central City 173,230 5,570 2,120 
Carthage.. 295,900 dice 3,555 
Neck City. 99,4140 14,980 1,687 
Carl Junctio Rin sn sss 2,238 
Stotts City.. 7 0s ews ws 1,076 

Granby 315,090 24,040 3,700 
oe a =f Swe 707 
SURENMEER: nose cesses 29,250 as 366 
ett stoners +. 3 sue 83,240 832 
District total ..... 9,940,860 400 $146,763 
Total 37 weeks ...... 346,154,360 40. 490 820 $5,826,611 


During the corresponding week last year top 
grade zinc ore sold for $43 per ton and lead for 
$27 per 1,000 lbs. The sales were less than this 
year by 2,106,140 lbs. of zinc and 150,350 Ibs. of 
lead, but the value was greater than this year 
by $150, 217. For the corresponding 37 weeks last 
year the sales of lead were less than this year 
by 6,357,482 lbs., but the zinc sales were greater 
by 21,867,140 Ibs. and the value’ was greater by 
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$2,396,762. As compared with the preceding week, 
the sales show an increase of 182,340 lbs. of zinc 
and 100,090 lbs. of lead, and the value was greater 
by $2,949. 

New Incorporations.—Marion Mining Com- 
pany, Joplin, capital $50,000, incorporators J. 
W. Allen, R. C. Graham, J. A. Campbell 
and William Campbell, all of Joplin, and W. 
K. Turner, of Philadelphia. Union Zine and 
Lead Company, of New York, incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey by E. B. Scher- 
merhorn of Galena, Kan., with $500,000 cap- 
ital. The Diamond Zinc Mining Company 
pany of Joplin, incorporated by H. Stark, with 
$100,000 capital. Doctor Mining Company, of- 
fices Joplin, capital $150,000, incorporators Dr. 
W. H. Jallings and Dr. J. E. McGrew, Omaha, 
Neb.; D. G. and N. H. Doane, Joplin; Charles 
Cleland and Charles D. Lincoln, Omaha, Neb., 
and F. J. Hollis, Kansas City, Mo. Granite 
Mining Company, Webb City, Mo., capital 
$50,000, incorporators James McRoberts, Webb 
City, Mo., and F. W. Best and A. M. Wagner, 
St. Louis. 


Mining Land Sales.—Mark T. Cox, of New 
York, has purchased of Gilbert Barbee, of Jop- 
lin, 30,000 acres of land in McDonald County for 
$75,000. This is the last of what is known as 
the Scott Company’s land. The tract has never 
been prospected for mineral, but the surface in- 
dications are those common to mineral bearing 
land in the Missouri-Kansas district and it is 
supposed that the purchase was for a large 
company. 

MONTANA. 
Granite County. 

Sunrise Mining Company.—Another suit grow- 
ing out of the complicated affairs of this com- 
pany has been filed in the United States Court. 
Alvin K. Godfrey, a resident of Minneapolis, and 


owner of 1,900 shares of the stock of the Sun-— 


rise Company, is the plaintiff, and defendants 
named are O. J. McConnell, administrator of the 
estate of William Thompson, deceased; Henry 
Williams, James L. Hamilton and J. H. Harper 
of Butte; Angus A. McDonald, Malcolm L. Mc- 
Donald, Frank M. Durfee and David M. Durfee 
of Phillipsburg, and the Sunrise Mining and 
Milling Company. Mr. Godfrey, in his volum- 
inous complaint, states that he brings the suit 
on behalf of himself and other stockholders, and 
alleges intent to defraud on the part of the de- 
fendants, and asks for a decree assessing against 
the defendants all damages which the Sunrise 
Company has sustained. The properties of the 
company consist of 24 quartz lode claims in 
Granite County, a mill site, 20-stamp mill, with 
all equipments, the whole valued at over $600,- 
000. The actual value of the shares was $1.20, 
and the value of the shares owned by the com- 
plainant, $2,040. 


Lewis & Clarke County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bald Butte.—The strike of rich ore made some 
weeks ago continues to improve with further ex- 
ploration. It has caused a larger output of 
doree bars from the mill, owing to the increased 
value of the crude ore. Wm. Shovel is under- 
ground superintendent of the mine and McIntyre 
has charge of the 40-stamp mill. The property 
is at Bald Butte. 


Golden Treasure Mining Company.—The prop- 
erty of this company comprises 8 claims situ- 
ated about 2 miles from Marysville. United 
States Deputy Surveyor M. L. McDonald, of 
3utte, has just completed a survey for a patent. 
The contact on the tunnel is going ahead and 
arrangements are being made to put up a mill 
in the spring. The officers of the company are 
located in Butte, with M. F. Kennedy, president; 
Geo. E. Sherman, vice-president; E. M. Crum- 
rine, secretary. The company has expended 
about $11,000 up to date. 

Piegan.—The Marion Mining Company, which 
owns this property at Marysville, has given an 
option to purchase to Thomas Weir, of Salt 
Lake. The terms are not known. Development 
work from the winze which is sunk at a point 
800 ft. in the tunnel and is down 100 ft. is show- 
ing up well, being all in ore of good milling value. 


Madison County. 


Stoney Creek.—This copper property is being 
developed by Chicago men, represented by D. E. 
Bell and E. J. Soper. The shaft is down 170 ft. 


Park County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Revenue Mining Company.—The assets of the 
H. Bush interest in this Bear Gulch property 
have been taken over by the First National 
Bank of Butte, which has made a payment of 
$60,000. Mr. M. F. Kennedy is in Jardine, in 
charge of the bank’s interests. The property is 
equipped with a modern 20-stamp mill, the build- 
ing of which was partly responsible for Mr. 
Bush’s financial difficulties. 


Silver Bow County. 
Copper King.—Some Butte men have leased 
this group in Keating Gulch. 
Hesperus.—George H. Casey and others recent- 
ly sold the mineral and mineral rights of a por- 
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tion of this claim to Martin B. Burris of Dela- 
ware for $30,000. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Goldsmith.—Geo. H. Tong, the owner of this 
property, is making arrangements to open it up 
again after several years of idleness. 


Minnie Healy.—E. H. Wilson, receiver of this 
property, is putting in a large hoist. 

Nipper.—The new shaft is now in working or- 
der. It is an incline, 800 ft. deep. The 2-drum 
hoist just installed has engines 20 by 60 in., and 
was formerly used by the New Elkhorn Company 
at Elkhorn, Idaho. It was built in 1887 by Fra- 
ser & Chalmers and is good for 2,000 ft. 


Ophir.—This silver property, located on what 
is known as the Black Chief Lode, south of the 
copper belt, and within the city limits of Butte, 
is about to be bonded to Kansas City parties 
at $150,000. 

Parrot.—Work of putting the old Diamond 
hoist in place of the machinery destroyed by 
the fire goes on. In the meantime the water 
is kept out of the mine by the Neversweat, 


Plymouth.—The multiplicity of suits between 
this property and the Silver King bids fair to 
equal some of the Boston & Montana-Heinze 
cases. Several have just been filed with the 
Silver King people as plaintiffs. 

NEVADA. 
Lyon County. 


The Silver City Miners’ Union has elected the 
following officers: President, Thomas Williams; 
vice-president, Florine Windich; secretary, T. 
C. Wogan; treasurer, F. C. Armstrong; warden 
and conductor, H. J. Lauritzen; finance com- 
mittee, Thomas Williams, H. J. Lauritzen and 
Florine Windich. 

Storey County. 

At the semi-annual election of the Virginia 
Miners’ Union there was no opposition to the 
regular ticket, which was unanimously elected, 
as follows: President, W. A. Burns; vice-presi- 
dent, Martin Haas; recording and financial sec- 
retary, John F. McDonell; treasurer, John L. 
Finnegan; conductor, Ed. Klaus; warden, E. A. 
Holmes; finance committee, D. A. McDonell, W. 
J. Feily, Joseph E. Eckley; board of trustees, 
W. C. Graham, Michael James, W. A. O’Leary, 
Thomas F. Short, James M. Heslin. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Rio Arriba County. 

Admiral Gold and Copper Mining Company— 
This company has been incorporated by Kansas 
City men with a capital stock of $500,000. It is 
to work claims at Abiquin. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


Miners’ Strike.—The strike ordered by Presi- 
dent Mitchell of the United Mine Workers was 
to go into effect Monday, September 17th, but as 
soon as the order became public miners in the 
Wyoming Valley began to stop work, so that on 
September 17th mining practically stopped in 
that region and by Wednesday the only colliery 
running from Shickashinny to Carbondale was 
the West End at Mocanaqua, with a few wash- 
eries at Scranton. Efforts to get the men at 
Mocanaqua to go out have so far proved of little 
avail. The total number of men and boys em- 
ployed about the mines of the Wyoming-Lack- 
awanna field is perhaps 50,000. Estimates of the 
total number out vary slightly, as a certain 
number of employees, pumpmen, firemen, etc., 
continue at work to prevent the collieries from 
being flooded, but it is safe to say 45,000 men 
and boys have stopped work. In the Lehigh 
field, where the miners have not the grievances 
of which the Wyoming men complain most, 
the order to strike was not obeyed so readily, 
but a large proportion of them went out and 
by threats and entreaties others have been in- 
duced to follow. But few collieries are run- 
ning and the number of men and boys idle will 
reach probably 30,000. 

In the Schuylkill region more men remained 
at work than in the two other districts. At the 
mines of the Pennsylvania Railroad and other 
companies about Shamokin work has largely 
ceased, but the Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany of all the large anthracite mining con- 
cerns has been little troubled by the strike. The 
Reading employees have even fewer grievances 
than those in the Lehigh District, and the com- 
pany has discouraged the employment of union 
labor ever since the long strike of its employees 
that finally broke the power of the old Miners’ 
Benevolent Association as a result, upto date 
the efforts of the United Mine Workers to 
organize Reading employees have met with lit- 
tle success. So far probably less than 20% of the 
men have been induced to quit work. The 
total number of men and boys idle in all dis- 
tricts is probably over 100,000. The representa- 
tive of one company admits that there are 
over 90,000 out, while officials of the United 
Mine Workers claim 126,000. 

The prospects are now that the strike will 
last some weeks. The miners have had this 
year the best 8 months in over 25 years. They 
are therefore much better provided with money 
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than ordinarily at this season and a majority 
can probably stay out for a couple of months 
without suffering or becoming dependent on the 
Union for aid. The struggle has been shown to 
be really for the recognition by all operators of 
the United Mine Workers. It is very doubtful 
if such recognition will be given, but the union 
has recently had a bad set-back in Maryland, 
and failure in this strike is likely to break its 
power in the East. Hence the struggle is likely 
to be protracted, and some of the followers of the 
union, ignorant Slavs, Italians and Huns, are 
likely to commit deeds of violence that will 
necessitate stern measures to protect life and 
property. 
Bituminous Coal. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—This com- 
pany, it is stated, has purchased the largest con- 
tiguous block of coal land on record in Western 
Pennsylvania, consisting of over 40,000 acres, 
from A. B. Copeland of Parnassus, who has had 
the land under lease for several years. The sell- 
ing price was $50 an acre, of which the farmers 
from whom the land was purchased will receive 
an average of $30 an acre. The land lies east 
of the Allegheny River, and mainly between 
Plum Creek on the south and Puckety Creek on 
the north. Adjoining the land is a tract of 25,000 
acres held by a Pittsburg firm, which is being 
negotiated for by an English syndicate, as is 
also a 10,000 acre lease held by Harry S. Paul of 
Verona. These tracts include practically all the 
desirable undeveloped coal land in that section. 


W. J. Rainey Coal and Coke Company.—This 
company has ordered 200 new coal cars from the 
Baltimore Car Company. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

By several deals just completed, the most ex- 
tensive fields of coal in Indiana County will be 
developed in the course of a few months. The 
territory, which includes 28,500 acres of land, 
lies within 8 miles of Johnstown. A Canadian 
company, represented by John Paterson, of 
Hamilton, Canada, has bought 25,000 acres of this 
tract from Judge A. V. Barker, of Ebensburg. 
This company will begin work at once, and the 
development of the new field means much to 
Johnstown. McGee & Company, of Clearfield, 
are the other purchasers. They bought 3,500 
acres, just across the river from New Florence, 
and this will probably be worked before the 
larger tract. 


The American Steel Hoop Company’s coke 
workers at Cokeville have struck against a re- 
duction of 15% in wages. 


Greenwich Coal and Coke Company.—This 
company has been cha:tered, with $200,000 capital 
stock. The directors are John W. McFadyen, 
Cc. J. Donnelly, Martin Maxton, and F. B. Har- 
grave, of Latrobe, and Murray Forbes, of 
Greensburg. 


Leith.—A new air shaft frame and brick fan 
building is being erected at this plant of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, to replace the old 
one. The fan will be removed to the north side 
of the shaft and a new boiler house built. 


Montell.—F. Mertens’ Sons, of Cumberland, 
have reopened this old mine near Vale Summit, 
and will erect coke ovens. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Burlington Railway Company has started 
its through service from Denver to Deadwood. 
Trains leave Deadwood at 7.45 a. m. and reach 
Denver at 11.30 p. m. of the same day. Mining 
men of many Colorado points are planning an 
excursion to Deadwood and business clubs of 
Lead and Deadwood are making preparations to 
banquet the visitors. 


Cheyenne.—Otto Grantz, Deadwood, has pur- 
chased at sheriff’s sale the old Cheyenne group 
of claims, northwest of his own group of claims 
on North Lead Hill. Grantz has had charge for 
George C. Maevin, of New York City. 


Dakota Mining Company.—This company has 
closed its 20-ton cyanide plant at Central City 
to increase the capacity. 


Deadbroke.—R. M. Maloney, of Deadwood, is 
developing very extensively the Deadbroke Mine 
in Blacktail Gulch. He has a cement bed 300 
ft. wide and 4 ft. thick, which is traceable sev- 
eral thousand feet. Next spring he contem- 
plates enlarging his cyanide plant to 200 tons. 
The payroll of the mine is now about $1,500 per 
month. The ore becomes more refractory as 
depth under the mountain is attained, but it 
ecyanides well. 


Deadwood & Bear Gulch Company.—This com- 
pany has been reorganized, a number of men 
from Peoria, Ill., who have purchased the inter- 
ests of most of the heavy stockholders. The 
company will continue sinking to quartzite. 


Gold Coin Mining Company.—This company 
has been organized in Deadwood with a capital- 
ization of $500,000. Incorporators: A. J. John- 
ston, Spearfish; P. E. Coster, Aurora, IIl.; G. 
E. Oster, Stevens Point, Wis.; E. S. Gordner, Des 
Moines, Ia.; L. E. Tomblin, Deadwood. The 
company will develop a group of claims joining 
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the Deadwood & Bear Gulch Company’s prop- 
erty in Bear Gulch District. 


Horseshoe Mining Company.—The new shaft 
in Bald Mountain District to reach a new shoot 
of ore discovered recently is down 100 ft. 


Homestake Mining Company.—This company, 
it is reported, has ordered heavy machinery for 
a new hoisting plant at the Father DeSmet Mine, 
at Central City. This old mill and the Caledonia, 
located at Terraville, higher up the hill, are both 
being repaired. They, with the Deadwood-Terra, 
will give a total of 340 stamps for the north side 
of the hill and there are now 540 stamps in op- 
eration on the Lead side, making a total of 
880 stamps that the company will have working 
before the close of this year. It is stated fur- 
ther that the company intends to erect another 
cyanide plant on the Terraville side of the hill, 
about half the capacity of the large plant nearly 
compleied at Lead. The three mills on the 
north side of the hill will treat about 1,500 tons 
of ore daily and the tailings, it is said, will be 
cyanide. The tunnel from the De Smet Mine 
to the Deadwood-Terra, thence into the Cale- 
donia, is being retimbered and all of the un- 
derground workings are being put in shape. 
The company has the cyanide plant at Lead 
nearly enclosed. The palnt is about 1,000 ft. down 
the creek from the stamp mills, the tailings 
being conducted through a 12-in. steel pipe. 

Tron Hill.—W. A. Remer, of Deadwood, has a 
lease on this mine. A new vertical of good 
ore is reported opened. Small s2> nples have run 
several thousand ounces of silver to the ton. 
A drift is being run to it from the lower work- 
ings. 

Titanic Mining Company.—This company has 
erected a hoist at its shaft in Carbonate Camp. 
The company has patented its mining ground. 
Work on the shaft will begin soon. 


Ulster.—G. H. Nettekoven, of Lead, has leased 
this old mine, at Ragged Top, and a tunnel is 
being run to strike a new shoot of ore. This 
mine has been the greatest producer of very 
rich ore in the Black Hills. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending September 15th there were sent forward 
from the different smelteries 26 cars, or 1,222,186 
Ibs., lead-silver bullion; 3 cars, or 163,550 Ibs., 
copper bullion. In the same week there were 
shipped from the different camps to smelteries 
outside of the State 110 cars, or 5,094,720 Ibs., 
lead, gold and silver ore and concentrate prod- 
ucts and 4 cars, or 246,900 Ibs., copper ore.- 

Juab County. 

Centennial-Eureka.—At the meeting of direc- 
tors in Boston, September 18th, Robert D. 
Evans was elected president, succeeding Albert 
F. Holden. Mr. Holden will continue to act as 
managing director and has gone to Salt Lake. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—In the week of September 
15th there were sent from the 3 railroad points 
of the district 84 cars of ore and 3 cars of con- 
centrates, made up as follows: Centennial-Eu- 
reka, 34 cars; Mammoth, 13 cars ore, 3 cars con- 
centrates; South Swansea, 6 cars; Star Consoli- 
dated, 6 cars; Uncle Sam & Humburg, 6 cars; 
Gemini, 5 cars; Swansea, 5 cars; Carissa, 3 cars; 
Godiva, 3 cars; May Day, 2 cars; Eagle & Blue 
Bell, 1 car. 

Centennial-Eureka.—Report from Boston of 
the building of a smelter is confirmed at this 
end, though nothing is said of its being a joint 
partnership affair with the United States. Under 
ruling conditions it would seem probable that 
these 2 companies may be consolidated into an 
united company, as they are now under one 
management. 

Piute County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Rio*Grande Western is completed to 
Marysvale. It is expected this will prove an 
incentive for several mines to ship. 

Dalton.—Considerable high-grade ore is sacked 
for shipment. 

Bully Boy & Webster.—Considerable milling 
ore is ready for treatment. Shortage of water 
for power has necessitated installing an engine 
and the mill is about to go in commission. 

Wedge.—The tunnel is going ahead. It is said 
that when the vein is cut a shoot of high-grade 
ore will be exposed, judging from the appear- 
ance of the bottom of the shaft. 

Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Eagle Bird.—Drifting is progressing on 300- 
level, opening milling ore. This is one of the 
Butterfield Company’s properties. 

Fortune.—The Keystone branch of the Dalton 
& Lark tram is completed, which will save 70c. 
per ton in shipping ore and concentrates. Mill 
is operating satisfactorily. 

Mount Aetna Gold and Copper.—Manager Jo- 
seph Kauffman has ordered lumber for board- 
ing-house and blacksmith shop and is preparing 
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for an active fall and winter campaign. The 
realty is composed of a group of 12 claims, at 
head of Spring Gulch, joining Last Chance 
ground, on which there are good ore showings. 


Red Wing.—September 11th the Markham Mill 
belonging to the Red Wing Company was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire; origin not known. Loss 
is about $10,000. It is a misfortune to the camp, 
as there is sufficient ore to keep it in opera- 
tion. 

Royal.—For past 6 months this group, owned 
by McLaren & Haywood, has been worked under 
lease. Leasers recently made a shipment that 
is said to have returned 4 oz. gold and 62 oz. 
silver. 

Shawmut.—The first shipment of concentrates 
has gone out. It is expected that the mill will 
turn out a car-load of concentrates daily. 

Utah Consoildated.—Again the report is wafted 
from the East that the Standard Oil crowd 
sold their holdings when the shares were above 
$50. This is moonshine, though it is probable 
they are no longer in control. The smelter is 
turning out about 500,000 lbs. copper per month, 
treating 7,000 tons of ore. The gold and silver 
averages about $5 per ton ore, or a gross yield 
of about $110,000 monthly. This is expected to be 
doubled when the enlarged smeltery is in com- 
mission. 

Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—In the week of Septem- 
ber 15th there were marketed through the Mack- 
intosh sampler 3,299,300 Ibs. smelter products, 
which includes all ores and concentrates shipped 
from this point. These consignments were made 
up as follows: Silver King, crude, 1,416,380 lbs., 
concentrates 300,070 Ibs.; Daly-West, crude 767,- 
520 lbs., concentrates 382,590 Ibs.: Anchor, con- 
centrates, 399,510 lbs.; Barnes lease, concentrates 
33,230 Ibs. 

Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cygnet.—This company, working the Hercules 
at Stockton, has just paid its first dividend. 
The amount is not given out, as practically there 
are only 4 shareholders—Thomas H. Benton, I. 
A. Benton, H. S. Zerbe and Arthur Gibson. A 
force of 18 is employed, of whom only 3 are 
working on ore. Other dividends are pretty 
sure to follow in regular order. 

Daisy.—A mild surprise is occasioned by sev- 
eral men appearing at work, apparently pre- 
paring to resume active mining and milling. 
There is scant likelihood of anything coming of 
it and the shares have been manipulated so often 
that buyers are everlastingly stampeded. 

Consolidated Mercur.—Gold production for the 
first month of the new company is just made 
known. Gross value is $182,446.46 and net $95,- 
661.24. There were 30,485 tons mined and milled 
at a cost of $1.46 for mining and $1.36 for mill- 
ing—the mining cost includes exploration and all 
charges pertaining to the mine proper. Net 
profit per ton was $3.16. 

WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Development at Republic.—Since the incorpo- 
rations of the city of Republic last May, many 
substantial business and residence buildings 
have gone up. Yet the camp has been dull, ow- 
ing probably to the influence of the South Afri- 
can wars on Canadian capital, the slow delivery 
of machinery and delay in getting the mills run- 
ning. Work on uncertain mining prospects is 
discontinued, but the principal mines have all 
been developed enough to enable the owners to 
figure on dividends, provided that the treatment 
processes will prove successful. The Mountain 
Lion mill has so far done well, and the com- 
pany is preparing to increase its capacity. The 
Republic Reduction Company completed its mill 
some time ago, according to the original plans, 
and the process was tested on a commercial 
seale. The managers announced that the re- 
sults were satisfactory, but the crushing capac- 
ity was insufficient. Orders were placed for the 
extra machinery required, but, for some reason, 
delivery has been delayed. The Republic Ex- 
ploration and Cyaniding Company expects to 
have its mill running about October Ist, for cus- 
tom ore, and the productive mines will then be 
immediately under more active development. 

A charter has been granted by the British Co- 
lumbian Parliament to build a railroad from 
Grand Forks, B. C., to the international boun- 
dary line, and the Republic & Kettle River Rail- 
way Company has been incorporated to construct 
and operate a railroad in connection with it to 
Republic. It is generally understood that the 
Great Northern Railway Company will control 
both these roads and begin construction with 
least delay. The advantages to accrue to Re- 
public are in the cheap transportation of sup- 
plies to the camp and low rates on certain ores 
to the Grand Forks smelters which cannot be 
treated at home. 

Ben Hur.—This mine has been prospected to 
230 ft., but is closed until the mills receive cus- 


‘city. 


tom ore. There are from 200 to 300 tons of high 
grade ore on the dump. 


Lone Pine-Surprise.—The continuation of the 
Black Tail vein has been found and the crop- 
ping carries $4.88 in gold per ton. This is con- 
sidered good enough to justify further explora- 
tion. 


Nob Hill.—The south drift on the vein is still 
in good quartz 4 to 5 ft. wide. A new tunnel, 
in 39 ft., is to crosscut the vein and give an 
outlet to a convenient road. 

Republic Exploration and Cyaniding Company. 
—The sampling mill will be ready to run by 
September 20th. All of the delayed machinery 
is in transit consisting of the rotary dryers, 
pulleys, a large screen, wheels for carriages of 
the Jackling roasting furnaces and fittings for 
the refinery. The foundation for the refinery is 
finished, and the walls will be up by September 
20th. The Jackling furnaces are completed, the 
big smokestack is up and the tanks, engines and 
boilers are installed. A 5-mile flume has been 
built to convey wood for fuel from the head of 
Granite Creek to the mill. The company has 
a franchise from the City Council to construct 
a pole line and lay water mains to supply the 
They have also secured a franchise to 
build a tramroad to carry passengers and ore 
from the mines up Eureka Creek to the mill. 


San Juan.—A steam hoist is in transit. The 

shaft is to be sunk an additional 100 ft. 
King County. 

Leary.—About 150 miners employed at this col- 
liery of the Seattle-San Francisco Railway and 
Navigation Company at Leary, on the Palmer 
cut-off of the Northern Pacific Railroad, have 
struck because the company refused a demand 
of 10c. per car of coal for the regular miners and 
25c. a day more for outside or common laborers. 
Since the mine opened, less than a year ago, the 
regular miners have been paid from 75c. to 85c. 
per ton, enabling them to earn from $3 to $3.25 
for 9 hours work. In August the average a day 
was a fraction less than $3.50. The common la- 
borers have been receiving $2.25 per day, their 
demand being for a flat rate of $2.50. W. E. 
Guerin is president of the company. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 





AFRICA. 
Rhodesia. 


The gold output of all the mines in Rhodesia 
in July is given by the statement of the Cham- 
ber of Mines at 5,738 oz. crude. For the seven 
months ending July 31st the total was 41,694 oz., 
against 42,238 oz. last year; a decrease of 544 oz., 
or 1.3%. At the usual value of Rhodesian gold 
the output this year was equal to 35,440 oz. fine 
gold, or $732,544. 

ASIA. 
India—Mysore. 

Colar Gold-field.—The total output of gold from 
the mines of the Colar District in August is re- 
ported at 42,763 oz. crude, the highest point ever 
reached. For the eight months ending August 


- 31st the total was 325,979 oz., against 285,805 oz., 


last year, showing an increase of 40,174 oz., or 
14.1%. The total this year was equal to 293,381 
oz. fine gold, or $6,064,185. 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Queensland. 

The Miners Department reports the gold pro- 
duction for July at 77,645 oz. from quartz mines 
and 2,123 oz. from placers, a total of 79,768 oz. 


crude. This shows an increase of 2,138 oz., or 
2.8%, over July, 1899. The output this year was 


equal to 52,571 oz. fine gold, or $1,086,642. 
Tasmania. 


Mount Lyell.—This company reports for the 
four weeks ending August 22d a total of 20,752 
tons smeited, the yield being 694 tons copper, 
48,692 oz. silver and 1,476 oz. gold; an average of 
3.34% copper, 2.35 oz. silver and 0.07 oz. gold to 
the ton. 

The directors announce a dividend of 2s. per 
share, payable in October, as against one of 5s. 
in July. The payment of the smaller amount is, 
however, entirely due to the sum of £45,000 be- 
ing required for the purchase of the South Thar- 
sis Mine. 

CANADA. 
British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Rossland Ore Shipments.—The ore shipments 
from Rossland mines for the 8 months and 13 
days ending September 13th amounted to 127,000 
tons, valued at $2,032,000 gross. 

Brandon & Golden Crown.—W. L. Orde, sec- 
retary and treasurer of this company, gives the 
result of 30 returns from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company’s smelter at Trail, given of 
ore treated from May 26th to September 4th this 
year. The net ore returned by the smelter was 
1,645 tons, valued at $10,043, which, after deduct- 
ing $7 per ton freight and smelter charges, netted 
$6.10 to the company. The smelter allows 95% 
on the gold and silver values and 70% of the 
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copper contents. A saving of about $2.50 per 
ton is expected when the ore is heated at the 
Granby Smelter at Grand Forks. 

The officers of the Brandon & Golden Crown 
are: Hon. T. Mayne Daly, president; W. J. 
Porter, vice-president, and W. L. Orde, secre- 
tary. 

British Columbia Copper Company.—The 250- 
ton smelter of this New York corporation, own- 
ing the Mother Lode Mine in Deadwood Camp, 
will be completed in November. It is located at 
Greenwood, less than 3 miles from the mine with 
which it is connected by rail. 

Center Star.—The shipments 
smelter amount to 300 tons daily. 

Grant.—This Rossland mine is making occa- 
sional shipments. 

Iron Mask vs. Center Star.—An agreement has 
been arrived at to settle this case out of court. 
The case regularly came up for trial in Rossland, 
April 17th, 1899, before Justice Walkem of the 
Supreme Court, and the proceedings lasted until 
May 38rd following, when an adjournment was 
had on the application of the plaintiff company. 
As the Iron Mask management has resumed op- 
erations more or less in the disputed territory it 
is believed that the case is virtually settled, 
though the terms have not yet been made pub- 
ic. 

Josie.—This Rossland mine is making occa- 
sional shipments, averaging about 2 cars weekly. 

Le Roi.—The ore shipments from this Rossland 
mine now average 600 tons daily in addition to 
120 tons sent daily to the Trail smelter. 


Mabou & Ohio.—This group of claims, near 
Nelson, is reported bonded to J. Frank Cullom 
for $65,000. The owners are R. L. Kirkwood, 
Frank Wells, A. Tunks and George Williamson, 
of New Denver; Duncan Grant, of Silverton, 
and Mrs. C. E. Smitheringale, of Slocan. The 
papers are held in the Bank of Montreal in Nel- 


to the Trail 


son. The group is situated immediately above 
the Enterprise and Neepawa. 
EUROPE. 
Russia. 


The following important alterations in the reg- 
ulations as to leasing petroliferous land in Rus- 
sia are noted by the “Petroleum Review.” These 
alterations are of a temporary nature, and will 
be in force until July, 1903. The Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Domains will fix a time limit (in 
no case more than 3 years) for the commence- 
ment of work on each plot located, and the depth 
to which wells are to be sunk in a given period. 
In the event of these conditions not being com- 
plied with, or if work is stopped for more than 
one year, the plot reverts to the Government, 
the lessee being compelled to leave the casing in 
such wells as the local mining official shall de- 
cide to be suitable for further exploitation. Pay- 
ment of royalty is to be made at the end of each 
half year. When the twelfth minimum annual 
payment for royalty has been made, subsequent 
payments will depend on the oil actually pro- 
duced on the plot. Petroleum plots may be 
leased by auction in consideration of payment 
of a certain portion of the production, either in 
kind or at a valuation based on the existing 
market price, on the same conditions as lands 
leased on payment of a royalty. The producer 
is to store the oil belonging to the Government, 
and also to deliver it to places and at times as 
fixed by the Government. Payment of part of 
production in cash is to be made half yearly at 
the average market price for the half year. The 
amount of deposit and caution money, when land 
is leased in consideration of payment of part 
be in force until July, 1903. The Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Domains. Lessees of Government 
petroleum plots, at the auction held in Septem- 
ber, 1896, April, 1898, and February, 1899, and also 
those who have received such plots in considera- 
tion of payment of royalty, otherwise than by 
auction, are to have the right to make such pay- 
ment at dates and under conditions fixed in part 
of section 4 of the regulations then in force. The 
Minister of Agriculture and State Domains will 
be asked to consider the question of leasing Gov- 
ernment petroleum lands for fixed periods, and 
to discontinue granting leases for the same for 
indefinite periods. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Colombia. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining in the department of Antioqua is very 
much disturbed by the present movement of the 
revolutionists in that department (which is a 
rich mineral district). When a force from either 
party, liberal or conservative, arrives in the 
River Nechi and along the Porce, where the 
mines are located, they seize all the men pos- 
sible for military services. Most of the miners 
are hidden in the mountains, but still some 
mines continue to work. 


The Santa Barbara Gold Placer Companv of 
New York, the Frontino Bolivia Company, of 
England; the French Company and the Segobia 
are running to a limited extent, probably suf- 
ficent to pay expenses. 

According to the late news here (Zaragozo) 
the revolution will not last any longer than 
December, when all mines will resume full blast, 
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as many of the United States and foreign com- 
panies have secured ground which they intend 
to work when the revolution is finished. Ex- 
change now is at the rate of 14 Colombian dol- 
lars to 1 American. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. Sept 21. 


Anthracite. 


The strike long threatened is at last a reality 
and those dealers or consumers who neglected 
to take advantage of low ocean freights and 
cheap coal in July have no one to blame but 
themselves if they now find that they are like- 
ly to be put on short rations. It is very clear 
that the strike is more widespread than the 
operators expected it to be no longer than two 
weeks ago; it is also evident that it is hardly 
as widespread as the officials of the United 
Mine Workers expected. One guess as to its du- 
ration is as good as another, but the critical 
period will come in a week or so. If the Schuyl- 
kill men refuse to go out it is to be expected 
that those men in the other districts who were 
making good wages with steady work in pros- 
pect until spring will not be anxious to stay out 
long. Many of them were unwilling to strike, 
and any setback to tne progress of the strike is 
likely to see a lot of miners wanting to go back. 

The officials of the Delaware Valley & Kings- 
ton Valley road seem happy at the decision giv- 
ing them the right to go ahead with construc- 
tion in New York and talk about beginning work 
at once, but there are a few little matters to 
be straightened out in Pennsylvania yet, also 
the prospect of a fight over some details con- 
cerning the right of way. 

Trade all over the country has been affected 
by the strike and in all anthracite consuming 
territory there are stories appearing in the daily 
press concerning a hard coal famine. This is 
not the time for the average consumer to get 
excited, however, for the average retailer is 
not in the coal business for his health and may 
be expected to charge the consumer all that 
the latter is willing to pay. It is impossible to 
give current prices. Coal is selling at New York 
at $6.50 a ton at retail; another advance may 
come to-morrow. New York sales agents of the 
large companies say that they will not charge 
more than the July ist prices, but at the same 
time say they have no coal to sell at those fig- 
ures. Prices therefore are nominal. The price 
paid often depends on how badly the buyer is 
frightened. 

Notes of the Week. 
The statement of the Philadelphia & Reading 


Coal and Iron Company for July, the first 
month of its fiscal year, is as follows: 





1899. 1900. 
I acids she wsdcadusacesscunces $2,300,068 $2,097,001 
DEOUBOR sc dcacvesakssnicaceninvescs 2,125,299 2,123,159 
INOt,. OF GORI. <.6 cccccissccaces N. $174,769 D. $26,158 


The earnings showed a decrease this year of 
$203,067, while the expenses decreased only $2,140, 
showing a loss of $200,927 in the net result. 





Bituminous. 


The demand for coal in the Atlantic seaboard 
soft coal trade is greater than the available cur- 
rent supply, particularly as regards the better 
grades, and prices are advancing. The mines 
are busy, but short car supply curtails the 
amount that can be forwarded. Some people 
in the trade contend that the main line roads are 
showing poor judgment just now in not furnish- 
ing more cars. The excuse usually given for 
the shortage is the great volume of general busi- 
ness. The collieries are receiving about 40% 
of their total needs. 

Prices for coal are advancing and there is a 
prospect of speculative dealings later on, the 
present situation showing many resemblances 
to the conditions that prevailed last fall. It is 
thought, however, that the railroads have a 
better hold on the market this year and that 
any speculative morement which may come is 
not likely to equal that of last year. 

Trade in the far East is brisk and shippers 
have large orders on their books from that ter- 
ritory. Along the Sound consumers are appar- 
ently in great need of coal of the better grades 
and show symptoms of distress. New York Har- 
bor trade shows a large demand. All-rail trade 
is increasing, but as yet is not up to what it 
was earlier in the year. 

Transportation shows but little improvement. 
The railroads are getting a lot of long-side- 
tracked cars down to tidewater, but shippers 
cannot apparently expect to see coal come 
through in less than a week or 10 days. Car 
supply is very poor and irregular. The press of 
general business, the threatened anthracite 
strike have been given as excuses; this week 
there seems to be no particular excuse. 

In the coastwise vessel market vessels are in 
good supply. Ocean freight rates are steady at 
85e. to Boston and 75c. to Sound ports from 
Philadelphia. 

The speculative prices for coal range, accord- 
ing to grade, from $2.55 to $3, f. o. b. New York 
Harbor ports. 


Birmingham, Ala. Sept. 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal business is good, prices are firm and 
the market practically all that could be desired. 
The coal-fields of the district are being devel- 
oped rapidly, especially in Walker County, where 
several new branch railroads are being run. 
Some complaints of scarcity of cars are heard 
from coal mine operators, as are also some from 
the iron men. 

Chicago, Sept. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—There has been much excite- 
ment created in this market through the trouble 
in the anthracite districts. Talk of largely in- 
creased prices and a possible shortage is heard. 
The strike has doubtless helped the coal trade 
here, the scare having already driven many to 
buying coal, the retail trade profiting consider- 
ably. Dealers, however, are holding off, awaiting 
further events. Buying has not particularly im- 
proved, though there is a noticeably larger de- 
mand than there was a few weeks ago. There 
has been no official increase in circular prices as 
yet, $5.50 still being asked for the domestic 
sizes. 

Bituminous coal has not gained during the 
week, buying still being small and inquiry light. 
A little cold weather appeared during the week 
and in consequence there appeared a larger de- 
mand for soft coal, but this increased business 
amounted to nothing when the quantity of soft 
coal in this city is taken into account. Prices 
are made to sell coal and may be considered 
ragged for the time being. 

Coke sales are improving, inquiry being large, 
and demand is better than for weeks. Prices are 
about the same, being soft if anything. 


Cleveland, O. fept. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal men are face to face with one of the 
most peculiar situations they have encountered 
for a number of years. The reports by the 
Lake statistical associations and the records 
kept by the shippers themselves show that the 
general movement of bituminous coal to the 
upper Lake ports is far ahead of what it was 
a year ago at this time, and some of the ship- 
pers show by their own records that they have 
shipped as much coal to the head of the lakes to 
date as was moved during the entire season of’ 
1899. Last year the opening of the season saw 
almost all of the docks in the upper Lake Re- 
gion empty and the railroads rushing coal in 
there to supply the demand. The outlook is for 
even a larger consumption of coal than a year 
ago, assuring, therefore, that, although the ship- 
pers are far ahead of the demands just now, 
they still have a task on their hands to ful- 
fill to supply the demands of that section, 
shipped by the lake route. The shippers are now 
being hampered by a lack of dock space at the 
head of the lakes and each shipper is sending 
coal to the docks where he has receiving room. 
This is allowing a limited amount of tonnage 
to move to each of the receiving ports, assuring 
therefore that the business will be fairly good 
for the remainder of the season. 

Pittsburg. Sept. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—It is not believed here that the anthra- 
cite coal strike will affect the Pittsburg District 
in any way. But little hard coal comes to this 
market and most of the consumers have already 
received their winter supply. The officials of 
the Pittsburg Coal Company, the railroad coal 
combination, say that concern will not be af- 
fected, as it will be impossible to take care of 
additional contracts for Eastern shipment. All 
the mines are in full operation and the combine 
has all the business it can handle. A scarcity 
of cars this week is retarding shipment some- 
what. It is believed that all contracts for the 
Northwest will be filled this season. Last year 
lake navigation closed before all the coal con- 
tracted for had been shipped. The total ton- 
nage for the Northwest contracted for this year, 
one of the officials estimates, will aggregate 
4,000,000 tons, an increase of about 500,000 tons 
over last year. Despite the fact that many mills 
are closed, the railroad coal combination is 
crowded with orders. The price remains the 
same—$1.45 a ton at the mines for 1%4-in. coal 
and $1.35 a ton for %-inch coal. A stiff advance 
is confidently looked for and in view of the 
strike in the Eastern part of the State conditions 
seem favorable for an increase. There is no 
change in the situation at the river mines. The 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Company, the river coal combination, has over 
25,000,000 bu. loaded and ready for shipment, but 
no one can predict when it will get out. Most 
of the empty boats and barges here have been 
loaded and fully one-half of the mines in the 
river district are idle for want of empties. 

Connellsville Coke.—The demand for coke has 
increased, the prices are firmer, and last week 
there was an increase in both production and 
shipment. Standard Connellsville furnace coke 
is quoted this week at $2 a ton and foundry at 
$2.25@$2.50. Outside producers are still quoting 
furnace coke at $1.50 and foundry at $1.75@$2. 
If the demand holds out indications point to an 
advance within the next two weeks. The pro- 
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duction last week was 154,748 tons, an increase 
over the previous week of 11,600 tons. There 
are 20,433 ovens in the region, of which 13,511 
were active, an increase in the active list of 304 
ovens. The shipments aggregated 7,598 cars, dis- 
tributed as follows: To Pittsburg and river tip- 
ples, 2,867 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 3,- 
368 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 1,363 
cars. This was an increase of 64 cars, compared 
with the shipments of the previous week. 
Foreign Coal Markets, 

The English coal trade is quieter, the settle- 
ment of the Taff Vale strike and other troubles 
having removed present apprehensions of a 
scarcity of coal. However, prices continue about 
the same. Welsh steam coal on dock at ship- 
ping port is quoted at $7.20 for lump, down to 
$5.04 for steam coal. Good average bunker coal 
for steamers is $6 per long ton on wharf. In 
Northern ports the quotation for Northumbrian 
steam coal is $5.28@$5.76, f.0.b. Tyne port. 
Bunker coal ranges about the highest price. 

In France there is little change. Current quo- 
tations in the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais—the 
chief coal producing districts—are for lump, 
steam coal, $6.80 per metric ton; nut, $6.50; 
washed, $7; run-of-mine, $4.60. Lower class coal 
can be had for $4. To these prices from $1 to 
$1.50 must be added for freight to Channel ports, 
and from $2 to $2.75 to Mediterranean ports. 

In the Southern ports, such as Marseilles, 
where English coal is largely used for both local 
and steamer purposes, the freight from Cardiff 
and other coal ports is high. The present rate 
from Cardiff to Marseilles is $2.45@$2.50 per ton. 

There is no change to report in Atlantic 
freights. The rates for full cargoes run about 
$5 per ton from Norfolk, or $5.25 or $5.50 from 
Baltimore or Philadelphia to Mediterranean 
ports; with 50@75c. less to English Channel 
ports. 

Freights are so high and vessels so scarce that 
it is reported that the United States Navy De- 
partment is negotiating for a considerable 
quantity of Japanese coal for the supply of the 
station at Manila. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. Sept. 21. 
The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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A square of slate is 100 sq. ft. as laid on the roof. 





A few more orders for roofing slate are re- 
ported, but trade generally is very quiet, and 
prices continue unsettled. Manufactured slate 
such as blackboards, school slates, etc., is in lim- 
ited request, showing few new large orders. 

Export trade in August through the port of 
New York was valued at $33,725, as against $68,- 
100 last year, showing a falling off of $34,375. 
The movement of roofing slate during August, 
1900, aggregated 5,400 squares, which compares 
with 9,079 squares in the same month in 1899, 
being a decrease of 3,679 squares. Only a com- 
paratively small amount of mill stock was ex- 
ported this year. Freight rates are very high 
and prevent shipments on many of the orders 
already in hand. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


NEw YorE, Sept. 21, 1900 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 
SS ee esse 


Week ending From From 

Fuel used | Sept. 22, 1899. | Sept. 21, 1900. |Jan.,’99. Jan., ’00. 
F’ces. | Tons.|F’ces.; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

wT 233 |266,300/ 197 | 225,425 9,305,117 11,154,473 
Charecal.| 24 ot 31 $8,225 '196,062 ‘294/042 


Totals..! 257 272,050 228 | 233,650 9,501,179 11,448,515 
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The iron market this week shows a wider de- 

















mand and increased movement of both raw and 
finished material. Buyers are satisfied that 
prices will not go much lower, or else they find 
themselves forced to lay in stocks. Both causes 
are doubtless working to increase demand. An 
encouraging point is that materials of construc- 
tion in common use—nails, bars, wire and the 
like—show good sales. 

The uncertain point just now is found in the 
question of wages, about which debate is still 
going on. It is not likely that reductions will be 
accepted without a good deal of friction; yet 
they seem inevitable with the present scale of 
prices. Railroad rates are another cause of 
much discussion. The railroad people have so 
far refused to make any of the concessions 
which have been asked for. 

The steel rail makers are holding a confer- 
ence this week to decide on prices for next 
year’s contracts. There is little doubt that a 
considerable reduction will be made. 


Birmingham, Ala, Sept. 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The iron market now seems a little livelier 
and the prospects brighter. Mr. Nat. Baxter, 
president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, said that while the domestic 
business was about the same as for some weeks 
past, a few more orders were coming in. His 
company had sold no iron on a basis of less 
than $11 for No. 2. His opinion was that the 
outlook was brighter because the export busi- 
ness was looming up so nicely now. He said 
that his company had booked a number of very 
good orders during the past several weeks, and 
that export business was developing to such an 
extent as would insure stability by affording a 
market for our surplus iron, thus allowing the 
domestic market time to regain its normal con- 
dition. 

Another prominent iron manufacturer, in 
speaking of the situation, was inclined to take 
a less happy view. He said that because freight 
rates to Northern, Eastern and Western points 
were higher than formerly, Birmingham iron was 
practically shut out of these market. He cited 
the fact that the freight to Chicago was now 
$4.35 per ton, $1.25 higher than formerly, and 
taking into consideration the fact that iron was 
quoted in Chicago at $15 per ton for No. 2, this 
meant that it would have to be sold here at 
about $10.50 per ton or less. 

It may be stated as a fact that considerable 
export business has recently been booked by 
Birmingham concerns, and some business is also 
being done in places north of the Ohio. Reli- 
able estimates place the amount of export iron 
orders booked by various companies of the dis- 
trict at approximately 100,000 tons of pig iron. 
The statistics show that the exports for August 
exceeded those of the previous year by 7,724 tons 
and export shipments this month so far have 
been heavy. 

The present quotations are: No. 1 foundry and 
soft, $12@$12.50; No. 2 foundry and soft, $11@ 
$11.50; No. 3 foundry, $10.50@$11; No. 4, $10@ 
$10.75; gray forge, $9.75@$10.25; mottled, $9.75@ 
$10.25. 

The foundries and machine shops here are all 
working steadily and are pretty busy, mostly 
with repair work; however, not a little sugar 
mill machinery is being turned out. 


Buffalo. Sept. 19. 


(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 


There isn’t very much new to report this week. 
Shipments continue heavy and prices firm, al- 
though on Bessemer and malleable lower prices 
have been accepted, but in general we have no 
change to note over last week’s report. We 
quote below on the cash basis, f. 0. b. cars 
Buffalo: No. 1 strong foundry coke iron, Lake 
Superior ore, $18.25; No. 2, $17.25; Southern soft 
No. 1, $18.25; No. 2, $18.50; Lake Superior char- 
coal, $19; coke malleable, $17. 


Cleveland, 0. Sept. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—An increased interest has been 
taken this week in the movement of iron ore 
from the fact that several charters have been 
made from the head of the lakes, showing that 
for the first time in several weeks wild ore 
is moving. The business brought with it a 
cut in the rates, which was hardly expected. 
Recently two charters were made from the head 
of the lakes at 65c. This week others have 
been made from both Duluth and Ashland at 
that figure. No boats have been placed at Two 
Harbors. This business has led some to be- 
lieve that the closing weeks of the season of 
navigation is to see any amount of wild ore 
brought down the lake, although such an idea 
is not to be indulged in too extensively. The 
prospects are, however, for more or less wild 
chartering the latter part of the season, which 
means a few sales of ore. Very little ore has 
been sold during the year, but the shippers 
have been expecting to dispose of small quan- 
tities after October ist. The association prices 
will be adhered to on these, the basing prices 
for Old Range ores being $5.50 on Bessemer and 
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$4.15 on non-Bessemer. On the Mesabi ores 
there is no agreement as to prices, hence as near 
as the basing price as can be quoted is $4.25 on 
Biwabik and $4.85 on Adams. The sales for this 
year will be light. 


Pig Iron.—There is a better demand for pig 
iron, both for immediate and for future delivery. 
The latter probably leads the business, as the 
latter part of the season promises good things. 
Not much will be done until November. The 
prices are better now than they were a week 
ago, a quotation of $15@$14.50, Valley furnace, 
being about as nearly accurate as it could be 
quoted on Foundry No. 1 and No. 2. This is an 
advance of 50c. and is brought about by the de- 
sire of the buyers to cover their needs for the 
latter quarter of the year. Some few inquiries 
are being made for the first quarter of next 
year, but the buyers are cautious, not being 
anxious to buy heavily, being hindered by the 
status of the prices and the possibilities of a 
business upheaval as a result of the election. 


Finished Material.—The finished material 
market shows increased signs of strength. Ship- 
plates, which have .been the principal feature 
of the market, are now yielding to other grades. 
The market now stands at 1.20 as a minimum on 
plates, with most of the sales being made at 
1.25 or 1.30c. Bars also are showing up strong, 
and the sales of them are heavier. This week 
the rock-bottom price is 1.15c., Pittsburg, with 
most of the concerns holding out for 1.20c. or 
upward. The price of shapes holds at the as- 
sociation figure, no disposition being manifest 
to break them. If anything, the non-association 
mills are as anxious as the others to uphold the 
prices, seeing that they have a fighting chance 
of getting them or even better. Although there 
is a fair demand for +s , not much 
building is being done, wu.c mater’ * for most 
= the larger structures.’ stu contracted 
or. 


Philadeiphia. Sept. 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—More pig iron has sold since Mon- 
day than the same time for several weeks, but 
the purchases were for immediate melting. The 
outlook improved rather suddenly, but there is 
no rush. The demand for forge iron is more 
likely to improve, as mills have very little ma- 
terial. Quotations to-day are: No. 1 X foundry, 
$17@$17.50; No. 2 X, $15.50@$1.650; No. 2 plain, $15 
@$15.25; forge, $14@$14.50; ordinary, $13.50@$14; 
basic, $14.50; Bessemer, $15@$15.50; low phos- 
phorus, $24@$25. 


Billets.—The supply of billets is light, but there 
is no desire to load up heavily even at the latest 
quotations of $14 at mill. Makers have given it 
out that this is bottom price, but buyers do not 
accept the view. 


Bar Iron.—The bar iron demand has picked up 
a good deal and the Schuylkill Valley and city 
mill have a fine assortment of orders. The sit- 
uation in the West is helping us some. The 


present refined iron quotation is 1.30c., common 
1.20c. 


Nails.—The retail distribution of nails has been 
most satisfactory. 


Skelp.—Large skelp iron requirements are on 
the way of being sent to mills. The market is 
strong and it is probable that more skelp will 
be made during the winter than during the 
spring. 


Merchant Steel.—Prices have been marked up 
on several kinds of merchant steel from August. 
There are quite a number of large Eastern con- 
sumers who are figuring with the mill people 
for supplies for the winter. We heard of large 


orders being placed by Western agricultural 
implement people. 


Plate.—The condition of plate is satisfactory. 
Prices are at bottom and big buyers are taking 
advantage of it. Some big orders were booked 
this morning. The present rush is quite a sur- 
prise. Bridge builders want to have their sup- 
plies secured. Quarter-inch plate is 1.30c. 


Structural Material.—The makers of structural 
material have a good account to give. Orders 
are now being figured on which it is said will 
result in sending 20,000 tons, or close to it, to the 
mills within two or three weeks. Angles are 
1.80@1.40c.; beams and channels, 1.60@1.65c. 


Old Rails.—A leading dealer in old rails has 
secured options on three or four lots of consid- 
erable size. 


Scrap.—The scrap market promises to be ac- 
tive this fall, but prices will hardly hold their 
own, except for No. 1 Railroad, which is all 
taken as fast as it can be had. 


Pittsburg. Sept. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


While prices in all lines of finished products 
continue firm, Bessemer pig iron is weak, but 
mill iron has advanced in price. On orders for 
immediate shipment there is an advance of 50c. 
a ton within a week. There has been no change 
in the operation of the blast furnaces since the 
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last report. It is likely that one or two of the 
association furnaces will be blown in within the 
next two weeks. There were no sales of Besse- 
mer steel billets this week and the same prices 
that ruled last week are quoted. The demand 
for finished iron and steel products is increasing 
and it is probable that the prices of bars and 
plates *will be advanced within the next week 
or two. Bars are firm at 1.15c. and the price 
of plates ranges from 1.10@1.20c. The iron wage 
scale remains unsettled and matters are more 
complicated than last week. The settlement by 
President T. J. Shaffer, of the Amalgamated 
Association, of a special scale for the Milwau- 
kee works of the Illinois Steel Company, has 
caused considerable comment. The Republic 
Iron and Steel Company and the American Steel 
Hoop Company insisted on the same terms as 
were given the Illinois Company. lt was claimed 
that the advantageous terms were granted to 
this concern on account of its improved mills. 
The combinations contend that they have sim- 
ilar mills and are entitled to the same advan- 
tages. Another conference on the wage scale 
was scheduled to be held in Cincinnati to-mor- 
row or Friday. There seems to be no doubt to- 
day that a settlement of some kind will be made 
and it is predicted that it will be closer to the 
terms offered by the manufacturers than the 
last offer made by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion. Contrary to expectations, the wage scale 
for the tin-house men was not settled at the 
conference which was held in New York. The 
meeting adjourned on Saturday afternoon after 
the representatives of the American Tin Plate 
Company had rejected the scale of the workers’ 
committee. They offered the workers better con- 
ditions and some advances over last year’s scale. 
The propc ‘xe company was sent to the 
differey * “dees ox ue workers’ organization for 
a vote amu xonference will be held with- 
in the next week. American Tin Plate Com- 
pany put the Moneiugahela plant in this city 
and the Niles plant at Niles, O., in partial oper- 
ation this morning. The Demmler plant in this 
district has been in partial operation for a week. 
The stocks of tin plate are low and it is said 
the company will not quote prices for delivery 
beyond October ist. The American Sheet Steel 
Company is removing the best of the machinery 
from the plants of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company which were purchased when the com- 
bination was formed, to the big works at Van- 
dergrift, Pa. In the deal the Republic Company 
secured the bar mill of the Reeves plant at 
Canal Dover. O. 

Pig Iron.—Outside of the sale of several lots 
of Bessemer pig iron aggregating 1,000 tons the 
market was quiet. Several lots sold as low as 
$14, while the highest price paid was $14.25. Gray 
forge has advanced, a sale of 3,000 tons being 
recorded at $13.50, Pittsburg. Foundry No. 2 
is quoted this week at $14.25@$15. 

Steel.—There were no transactions in Bessemer 
steel billets and the same price as last week, 
$17.50@$18, is quoted. Open-hearth billets are 
still held at $20. 

Sheets.—While the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany has made no announcement of a change 
in the quotations given last week, it is said prices 
have been shaded to 8c. for No. 28 and 2.90c. for 


No. 27. The independent mills have made no 
change in prices this week and are still quoting 
No. 28 at 2.85@2.90c. and No. 27 at 2.75@2.80c. 


The demand is good. 
Ferro-manganese.—The price of 80% domestic 
remains unchanged at $85 a ton. 


New York, Sept. 21. 


The local iron market shows no especial 
change. There is considerable interest over the 
prices to be named on steel rails for next year’s 
delivery. In foreign trade we note shipments 
of $100,000 worth of agricultural implements, $60,- 
000 of railroad iron and steel and a lot of iron 
pipe to Argentina, and $15,000 worth of mill ma- 
chinery and $7,000 worth of nail machinery to 
Japan. 

Pig Iron.—Business is only fair. Some iron is 
going abroad. We quote for Northern irons, 
tidewater delivery: No. 1 X foundry, $16@$16.50; 
No. 2 X, $15.50@$16; No. 1 plain, $16@$16.50; No. 2 
plain, $15@$15.50; gray forge, $14.50@$15. For 
Southern irons on dock, New York, No. 1 foun- 
dry, $16.25@$16.75; No. 2, $15.50@$16; No. 3, $14.50 
@$15. No. 1 soft, $16.25@$16.75; No. 2, $15.50@$16. 

Bar Iron and Steel.—The market is inclined to 
be sluggish. We quote common bars at 1.20@ 
1.25c. for large lots on dock; refined bars, 1.35c.; 
soft steel bars, 1.20c. 


Plates.—The market is fairly firm at slightly 
advanced quotations. We quote for large lots 
at tidewater: Tank, %-in. and heavier, 1.25@ 
1.40c.; tank, 3/16 in., 1.35@1.40c.; shell, 1.40@ 
1.45c.; flange, 1.60c.; marine, 2.10c.; universals, 
1.30c. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The general 
guess at next year’s prices is $25 per ton. Sales 
recently have been made below $30 and quota- 
tions for standard sections are purely nominal. 
Light rails are equally hard to price, but the 
statement that 16-lb. rails have been sold at $25 
by Eastern mills is denied. Splice bars are 


1.40@1.50c.; spikes, 
bolts, 2.30@2.40c. 

Structural Materials.—Demand continues fair, 
with no large contracts. We quote large lots at 
tidewater: Beams, 1.65c.; channels, 1.65c.; an- 
gles, 1.30c.; tees, 1.70c.; zees, 1.65c. 

Nails.—Demand continues rather limited. Wire 
nails in large lots on dock are quoted at $2.50; 
cut nails, $2.15. 

Cartagena, Spain. 


1.70c.; fish plates, 1.35c.; 


Sept. 4. 
(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 


Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—During August 
6 cargoes of iron ore have been shipped from 
this port, 3 of manganiferous ore and 3 of dry 
ore, The situation of our market remains quiet, 
owing to the prohibitory rates of freight now 
ruling; shipments and new business are practi- 
cally at a standstill and most of the mines are 
simply dragging out an existence, employing as 
smali a number of hands as possible until ship- 
ping facilities come along. The total amount of 
iron ore shipped from here during the month of 
July has been 33,550 tons, of which 6,300 tons 
went to Philadelphia and 4,500 tons to Baltimore. 

Quotations are as follows: Ordinary 50% Port- 
man ore, 7s. 3d.@7s. 9d. per ton; low phosphorus, 
7s. 6d.@8s. 6d.; special ore, 9s.; specular ore, 
60% iron, 11s.; lump magnetic ore, 60% iron, 12s. 
6d. For manganiferous ores quotations are: No. 
1, 20% Mn and 20% Fe, 15s. 3d.; No. 1 B, 17% Mn 


and 25% Fe, 12s. 3d.; No. 2, 15% Mn and 30% Fe, 
12s.; No. 3, 12% Mn and 35% Fe, 9s. 9d. All 


prices are f. 0. b. shipping port; purchaser to 
pay any new tax that may be imposed. 
Other Minerals.—Miscellaneous shipments in- 





clude 30,000 kgs. ocher to London; 10,100 kgs. 
old metal to Marseilles. 
METAL MARKET. 
New York. Sept. 21. 


Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in August and year. 

















Metal. | August. = -{__—s_—__—‘Year. 

| 1699. | (1900. | «1898. —_—+1900. 
GOLD. | ea 
Exports}  $2,099.962 818,066,372| $32,258,843 $31,779,783 
Imports} 5,391,411 3,099,851| 31674527 30,989,056 
Excess I. $3,292.349 E.$14.966,515/K. $584,316 E.$20,790,727 
ILVFR, | | 
Exports;  3.992,970 6,486. 899, 35,116,390) 4",770,043 
Importe| —%178,738 4,214,573] 20,347/249| 26,374.694 








Excess |E. $814,232 KE. $2,272,326) E.$14,769,141) K.$15,395,349 


This statement includes the imports and ex- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures be- 
ing furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending September 20th, 19(0, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897, 























p Gold, Silver. Total Ex- 
] 4. Se ——---- cess, Exp. 
riod. |Exports.|Imports.|Exports- Imports.| or Imp. 
We’'k $12,298) $18,831) $839,832 256,578 E $776,721 
1900..| 36,417,467) 1,779,638! 28,267,051 3,600,716 K. 59,304,164 
1899. .| 11,554,661 9,181,394! 20,231,963 2,626,676 EK. 19,978,554 
1898..| 2,953,995, 80,771,160, 26,286,242 2,580,065 I. 54,110,988 
1897..) 28,101,786) 4,271,529, 28,973,461 1,659,383... 51,144,335 








The gold exported this week went to the West 
Indies. Of the silver, $827,422 (1,323,860 fine oz.) 
went chiefly to London, while the balance was 
largely in Mexican dollars, which went to the 
West Indies and South America. The gold and 
silver imported came principally from Central 
and South America and the West Indies. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 124,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 3,577,000 
Oz. 


Average Prices of Metals per ib., New Work 



































CoPPER. TIN. | LEAD. SPELTEP. 
Month. : —  -—— _—-— 

1900.} 1899.| 1900.{ 1899 1900.| 1899.| 1900.| 1899. 
TO cases 15.58) 14.26) 27.07) 22.48) 4.68 1.18 4.65 | 5.34 
PB icss 15.78) 17.02) 30.58) 24 20) 4.675,4.49 | 4.64 | 6.28 
March 16,29) 16.35 32,90! 23.82) 4.675'4.37 4.60 | 6.31 
April 16.76) 17.13) 30.90) 24.98 4.675 4.31 4.71 | 6.67 
May..... 16.34) 17.20} 29.37) 25.76) 4.181/4.44 4.53 | 6.88 
June..... 15.75) 16.89} 30.50) 25.85, 3.901/4.43 | 4.29 | 5 98 
July... | 15.97) 17.10) 33.10) 29.63) 4.030 4.52 4.28 | 5.82 
Aus | 16:85 17.42] 31.28) 31.53) 4.250 4.57 | 4.17 | 5.65 
BU vtecleceees | REC sewie 16.08 cece 5.50 
October..|..... | Biitawcns | Cacccs PEO te... 5.32 
Perce loasncs 1 BGO. oc. | BB Bh ccc. 1B BIS \ 0200 4.64 
ROR: nav Nadine | TDi ccacs «+ ae 
Vear...:.)...<.-| 16:67". a ARP Voces 5.75 


Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 100. The average price 
for Lake copper for the ycar 1899 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 168c.; for 
February, 16.08¢.; for March, 16.55c.; for April3.94c. ;61. 
for May, 16 55c.; for June, 16c.; for July, 16.16c.; for 
August, 16.58¢. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. ‘Froy. 











1900. 

Month. |Lond’n, N. Y. 
Pence,} Cents. 

January...| 27.30 | 59.30 
February..| 27.49 | 59 76 
March.....| 27.59 | 59.81 
a 27.41 | 59.59 
Mi deesi we | 27.56 | 59.96 
oS 27.81 | 60.42 
July....... 28.23 | 61.25 
August....{ 28.13 | 61.14 
September]........jeccceses 
OGRE 6 < bec cecceclecsenses 
TECOMIOE Fe acces bcew sedan 
December.| —..... |... ee eee 
pe eee 








353 
1899. 1898 
Lond’n,; N. Y.|Lond’n| N. Y. 
Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents, 
27.42 | 59.36 | 26.29 56.77 
27.44 | 59.42 | 25.89 | 56.07 
27.48 59.64 25.47 54.90 
27.65 | 60.10 { 25.95 | 50.02 
28.15 61.23 26.31 56.98 
27 77 60.43 27.09 58.61 
27 71 60,26 27.32 59.06 
27.62 60.00 | 27 48 59.54 
27.15 58.89 28.05 60.68 
26.70 57.98 27.90 | 60.42 
2702 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
27.21 58-99 27.45 59.42 


27.44! 89.58) 2.76 | 58.20 





The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 


quotation is -er standard ounce. 925 fine. 


Imports a 


Port. 








| Week, Sept. 19. 








nd Exports of Metals. 


ileal 


Year 1900. 






































Expts.|Impts. |Expts. | Impts, 
| 
seer eaaant —- scene 
‘New Work. | . 
Aluminum....... long tons, BP hivecens 73 
Antimony ore... “ eT Eeakwenns Sa 2,097 
* regulus.. “* " sco, oe ae 895 
Chrome ore...... ; as we leceeres-ler- ee.) 1,501 
Copper, fine — 2,156 | = 365 | 77,902 | 14,174 
$5 matte.. ‘* - OT te. «ways 3,350 202 
ie Occ! © lecaceeael aces wose. | GO,042 
“ Oeics WS  aacucehneuotess 93 
Ferro-Chrome.. “ OS he wewaciesaetaaslieweens 31 
Ferro-mangan’se *‘ eT ngivvaad. akChenes | _ 532 
Iron ore : . St dower cee wasn | « 17,526 
ee pig, bar, rod , te. = 150 | on | a 
oP NGA: secre ; ee D)  Gitevwewnes 740 | 5 
7 simian, sheets “* = ‘ — 889 | 18 
i con ‘ - 1,325 | 1,800 | 55,784 | 50,289 
ee ©) foo kot ae 
Manganese,ore. ‘ ” sees re 9,361 
Metals,old,scrap ‘* - 56 **18 2,909 | 5,769 
Composition... “6  “* [e.ssesseleeeeeee 1,636 185 
WINE. cc. aceacs : 37 ESOP beccccces 
ont “ “ B ¢ 
ee a te | ae 
§$Railr’d material ‘* . = **90 = a 
Rails, old..... oe ae . 2 cues 86 5 
Spiegeleisen..... oY Neeaees | **400 |....... / 3,317 
Steel bars, plates ‘* - 117 ¥*¥388 | 25,578 | 13,506 
a: en ay 1,020 «---| 40,614 18 
eS Qe - WP Faddewaax 19,804 23 
** not speci’d. “ ¥ 314 po 7,927 2,199 
Wie cecagas SS Gee aves 5 5 | 18,931 
“ and black plates“ 7” FT oecwnae 111,586 |... ‘as | = 
ZINC......-0--20es et  ieasasaabeaaseees 25; FF 
' GURiicccss 7 “ 45 |.. 64L 50 
“ ashes, skim ‘“* ‘* |........ Jocsceses 935 | 20 
© GEG. 5 ce SO Rove ce Pe aatak 11,668 \....ccee 
} 
+Baltimore. { 
Chrome ore...... long tons}..... we lhddeees a0 3,730 
Copper, fine..... _ re * 1,251 |........| 28,834 3,400 
- matte... eT cceawtelacoad cas Ficusage 
Ferro-manganese ““ “* |..... en Heel dé 155 
Iron pig, bar.etc. “* “ 5) 23.) 4,274 | 21,474 
wa | via 
¢  pyritete.... Kin 3,584 
Menganens a6... “  foccccccs|cccccess Je... {106,325 
Metals, GAG Balla |... -cccclecsccess | ' - 2 
INGE co csudewee | Pawiitend cen newas |. ED taancdaes 
a & steel ns - 2 5,063 | 22.00 3 
Silicon wacker i e Cicudasabecea ~ Wachances 5 
Spiegeleisen...... ‘* $ ‘ seeeeees[eceeess 778 
Steel, bars, ete... “* oe 3,148 | 31,672 3,471 
a ioe - - BOP Ga cca 826 107 
— oe - _ Sh... xx 64,971 oe 
J; ren oe 6 Se Wateanathndes t \biaecexen 25 
“and blackplates PEE cane dahecdunn [eceveees 2,333 
|Philadelphia. | | 
Antimony. ....long tons}........|....... ee . Jif 
Chrome ore....... “* 7 eselsece +e fooreccce 3,650 
Copper, a ie ai GP hese ccc 3,22 ian 
D , ieaeena ee danas 4 ,095 
ee Se PI Rages aces 165 | 1,355 3,410 
GU casccens oe ae 7,230 ; 189,700 
© PEPER sxc sce Be TP pares ; 87,135 
Mannan ene... OO Winscewccficecces 76,900 
— Wane * = eves ‘* Jere eee = 
Piid<cdnnceenne eee? ee ewe ay De edenevas 
= andblack plates’ ‘* |....... B Jove. és 1,634 
Pas oxcecdnceas a OS ~ Sedweends Sp axeeaue ites sacaes 
OP QEM i cance 8 eee . 2907 F. on esa 
Total United States.§§ 
ee re “July, 1.906. | Year, 1900, 
Articles, | - — 
|Expts. |[mpts. | Expts. |Impts. 
Antimony.. long tons| 15 | ‘ - 
~ Gi. * - PEP esi cs 650 
Copper, fine, in | 
all forms - “© | $11,636 | §$7,742 | 101,865 | 33,432 
Iron, pig &bar.. “* “| 15,892 | 24,819 | 94.047 | 66,787 
ron& steel plates “* o | 93,556 ys 
Iron & steelrails ‘* - —_ “aa eo . = 
" : wire ‘ 52 488 | 50,457 x 
fond.te allforms “ * 7,909 | 8,939 | 51,041 | 55,C09 
Manganese ore | 
and oxide...... =e ita 38,033 |........ |241,555 
Nickel “‘&matte “ = Be Riccdde<s DAE idaadaess 
Nails, cut....... ‘ a 1 Pins cwaae TOE Bixecakc 
ee «| ec ee 
Steel, billets, 

7. “« “| 9,169 | 2,770 | 48,600 | 21,285 
Nederland “8 | 9 | 1.758| ‘322 | 18,379 
** &black plates ‘* - 6 6,311 | 401 | 39,155 
Zinc Saghegra - 657 o9 | 14,534 610 
© O8@s. 2. 210, | ORs... | SIO Lecaees 

*New York Metal Exchange returns. ‘By our Special 
Correspondent. $Not specified. §§ Monthly returns, 


Treasury Department. 
| Week, September 11th. 


ports include domestic and foreign metals. 


t Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
**Week, September lith. 


Ex- 











34 THE 
Prices of Foreign Coins. 

Bid. Asked. 

Pi Pn, 5s. keusesanosbeaect $ 49% $ .50% 

Peruvian soles and Chilean sees - 45 4644 
Victoria sovereigns....... 4.85 4.88 
lo! 68... lh 3.85 3.88 
WE NEED ..5cnss-. —vevde a0sesea= 4.74 4.80 
Spanish 25 pesetas ..... 4.78 4.82 

Financial Notes of the Week. 
The condition of general business continues 


the same, and no general revival is looked for 
before November. The speculative markets are 
practically dead, and promise to remain dull for 
atime. The special event of the week has been 
the subscription for 20,000,000 marks, or about 
$5,000,000, to the new German Government loan. 
Money in New York continues abundant, carry- 
ing low rates. The influence of the usual Sep- 
tember demand for currency to “move the 
crops” has been apparent thus far only to a 
very small extent. 


The silver market receded this week on the 
completion of English Mint order to 2834d., but 
at the lower figure India came in as a buyer, 
and the market closes firmer at 28 13/16d. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, September 19th, shows balances 
in excess of outstanding certificates as below, 
comparison being made with the statement of 
the corresponding day last week: 





Sept. 12. Sept. 19. Changes. 
a eer $72,454,447 $75,495,574 1. $2,011,127 
Silver 11,171.255 9,492,289 D. 1,678,966 
Legal tenders.. 25,207,650 24,224,384 D. 983,261 
Treas, notes, etc. 572,355 438,934 D. 133,426 
RE Stra skbness $109,405,707 $109,651,181 I. $245,474 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $96,819,665, showing an increase of $312,032 
for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 66 banks represented in the Clearing 











House—for the week ending September 15th, 
gives the following totals, comparison being 
made with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 
1898: 
1898. 1899. 1900. 
Loans and discounts. $653,264.700 $739,791,900 $825.830.600 
PS — <snsebavens 712,067,600 819,383,400 907,344,900 
Civoulation. .........- 14,466,600 14,825 700 29,478,400 
Reserve: 
Specie peiéekaee 128,899,800 156,022,600 176,600,800 
Legal tenders 53,357,500 49,098,700 71,071,600 
Total reserve . .$182,257,300 $205,121,300 $247,672,400 
Legal requirements.. 178,015,900 204,845,850 226,836,225 
Balance, surplus.... $ 4,240,400 $275,450 $20,836,175 
Changes for the week, this year, were in- 


creases of $7,022,600 in loans and discounts, $1,- 
063,500 in deposits and $372,000 in circulation; de- 
creases were $690,100 in specie, $2,253,100 in legal 
tenders and $5,120,075 in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





——— 1899. ~ 900.—— ~, 
Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 

N.Y. Ass’d..$156,022,600 ............ 176,600,800 ..... ...... 
England.... 178,063,835 .... ope RIED scsaxiansces 
France... ... 384,473,815 $238,174,535 448,982,155 3226, 022,580 
Germany.... 134,275.000 69,170,000 138,920,000 71,565,000 
Spain., .. 65,065,000 68,000,000 68,445,000 84,020,000 
Aus.-Hun .. 152.815.000 52,840,0% 189° 455,000 48.725,000 
Neth’l’ds... 13,705,000 29,820,000 24,345,000 28,225,008 
Belgium.... 14,985,000 7,499,000 14,440,000 7,220,000 
ae 77,715,000 6,925,000 77.230,000 8,325... 00 
Russia ..... 418,265,000 26,090,000 389,575,000 37,225,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date September 15th and the others 
are of date September 14th, as reported by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle cable. The 
New York banks do not report silver separately, 
but the specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The 
Bank of England reports gold only. 





Indian exchange has been steady at 15.94d. 
per rupee, with an increased demand for Council 
bills in London. The silver situation is un- 


changed so far as India is concerned. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 








for the year up to September 6th, 1900, are re- 
ported by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as 
follows: 
1899. 1900. Changes. 
SR: caeckesss kane £3,421,.700 £3,831,407 I. £409,707 
China..... ° 904,453 1,578,066 : 73,613 
The Straits .....-.... 165,277 401,766 I, 236,489 
BEE sc civ essences £4,491,430 £5,811,239 I, £1,319,809 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £220,000 
in bar silver from New York. Shipments were 
£67,500 to Bombay and £25,000 to Shanghai; 


total, £92,500, all in bar silver. 
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Other Metals, 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 
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London quotations are perliong ton (2.240 Ibs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m.b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars: the price of 
wo cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these 

gures 


Copper.—The market is unchanged. Consump- 
tion continues very large and the demand for 
both early and future shipment is heavy. Spot 
copper continues to be scarce, in this country 
as well as in Europe. Production on this side, 
as shown by our figures of last week, was 2,000 
tons less during the month of August than dur- 
ing the previous month, and, with the present 
rate of consumption continuing, this, of course, 
tends to still further strengthen the position of 
the article. We quote Lake Copper at 164%@ 
16%c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars and in- 
gots, at 16%@16%c., in cathodes at 164%@16\4c.; 
casting copper at 16%c. 

The London market for speculative sorts has 
fluctuated within a very narrow range. It closed 
last week at £73 10s. for spot, £74 2s. 6d. for 
three months and opened at the same figures. 
The middle of the week it declined to £73 for 
spot, £73 12s. 6d. for three months, and closes 
at £73 2s. 6d. for spot, £73 15s. for three months. 

Statistics for the first half of September show 
a decrease of 1,000 tons. Refined and manu- 
factured sorts we quote: English tough, £76 10s. 
@£77 10s.; best selected, £78 15s.@£79 5s.; 
strong sheets, £84@£85; India sheets, £83; yel- 
low metal, 67d. 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the produc- 
ing companies, was as follows for August and 
the eight months ending August 31st, stated in 





long tons (2,240 lbs.) of fine copper: 
—August.. -—8 months 
1899. 1900. 1899 1900 
U.S., reporting mines....... 19,886 17,767 150,406 151,556 
U.S., outside sources, ..... 2,800 3,400 18,100 27,200 
WMD TES Fick sss scccs 22.686 21,167 168,506 178,756 
Foreign, reporting mines.... 7,292 7,535 58,311 59,031 
UMN os accesses Geesseee 29,978 28,702 226,817 237,787 
ae. 895 B... ncnccsscsevees 10,920 13,861 74,642 115,726 


The United States output for August was 1,519 
tons less than in August, 1899, but for the eight 
months there was an increase of 10,250 tons or 
6.1%; of which 1,150 tons only was from the 
reporting mines, and 9,100 tons from the outside 
sources. The foreign reporting mines show an 
increase of 720 tons, or 1.3%, only. United States 
exports for this eight months show an increase 
of 41,084 tons, or 55.1%, and were this year 64.7% 
of the production. 

The imports of copper into Germany for the 
seven months ending July 3list are reported at 
52,571 metric tons, while the exports were 6,607 
tons. The apparent consumption of foreign cop- 
per in Germany was therefore 45,964 tons, which 
compares with 35,725 tons last year; showing an 
increase of 10,239 tons, or 28.7% this year. 


Tin.—The market has this week experienced 
a sudden and violent decline, in sympathy with 
the heavy drop in London. Demand is very 
small, and in view of the larger arrivals, values 
here were very readily affected. While tin sold 
last week at 30%c., this week as low as 28\c. 
was accepted. At the close we quote 28%c. for 
spot. 

The London market fluctuated very violently, 
declining £8 in one day. It closed last week at 
£134 15s. for spot, £132 for three months, and 
opened on Monday at £134 5s. for spot, £130 
15s. for three months. On Tuesday spot declined 
almost £8, and three months almost £7, spot 
being quoted at £126 and three months at £124. 
On Wednesday and Thursday the market re- 
covered to £127 10s. for spot, £124 15s. for three 
months, and closes at £126 for spot, £124 5s. for 
three months. 


Lead.—The market remains unchanged. 
quote New York at 4.32144@4.371 
@4. 321%4¢e 

The — market is strong, prompt de- 
livery continuing to be scarce. Spanish lead is 
quoted at £17 12s. 6d., English lead 5s. higher. 

St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
is unchanged and prices look to be a fixture at 


We 
6; St. Louis, 4.27% 


4.324%4c. for both desilverized and Missouri. 


Trading is fairly active at these rates. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt write from Cartagena, Spain, under date 
of September 5th, as follows: The average price 
of silver during the past month has been 14.50 
reales per ounce. The average price of léad has 
been 93.50 reales per quintal on wharf, equiva- 
lent to a price of £16 4s. 9d. per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
1. o. b. Cartagena on an average exchange of 
£2.29 pesetas to £1. The export of pig lead dur- 
2 August has been: 1,472,588 kgs. to London; 

“087 kgs. to Marseilles; 939,995 kgs. to Coue- 
ron; total, 3,471,670 kgs. There was an export of 
1,247 kgs. silver bars to Marseilles. 


Spelter.—More business is reported this week, 
but prices have not changed. We quote New 
York 4.10c., St. Louis 3.95c. 

The foreign market is higher, good ordinaries 
being quoted at £19 2s. 6d., specials 5s. more. 
We hear of various inquiries for American spel- 
ter from abroad. 

Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington 
& Holt write from Cartagena, Spain: Owing to 
the stagnation in the demand for blende, the 
production of the mines is almost at a stand- 
still. Exports from Cartagena in August were: 
400 metric tons calamine and 1,800 tons blende 
to Antwerp; 300 tons calamine to Hamburg; 450 
tons calamine to Bristol. 


Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s, 
lett’s, 94c.; U. S. Star, 9%4c. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good and 
prices are strong. For ingot platinum in large 
quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New 
York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 72c. per gram, showing an increase of 
1%c. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation contin- 
ues unchanged at $51 per flask for large lots, 
with $52.50@$54 asked for small quantities. San 
Francisco prices firmer, $49@$50 being named 
on local deliveries, and $44.50@$45 on export or- 


10c.; Hal- 


ders. The London price is now £9 2s. 6d. per 
flask, with the same price named from second 
hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per lb. Per lb, 
No. 1,99% ingots .....33@37c. | Ferro-Titanium (20%).. $1.00 
No. 2,90% ingots .....31@34c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%). ..35c. 
Rolled sheets ..... 42c. up | Magnesinm - .£2.75@$5 
Alum.-bronze....... 20@23c. Manganese (over 99%). .$1.05 
Nickel-alum ........ . | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) 32c. 
SOIR aes sees 2.25 | Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
Chromium (over 99%). . 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best)... .$1.45 
Copper, red oxide....... *.53e. a 50c. 
Ferro- -Molyb’ um (50%). .$1.00 American.......... 70c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%). . 90c. | Tungsten (Best).... .92c. 


Variations in prices depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 





The New York conference of the steel rail 
makers has not, up to the time of writing, re- 
sulted in any definite action as to prices, but 
there is little doubt that reduction in prices will 
be made. 





The Amalgamated Copper Company has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 1%% and 
an extra of %%, making a total distribution of 
$1,500,000. In the present year the company paid 
$6,000,000 in dividends, and $7,500,000 since its in- 
corporation, or 10% on its total capital stock of 
$75,000,000. 





Southern furnace operators and the leading of- 
ficials of Southern railroads held a conference 
in Atlanta, Ga., September 20th. After discus- 
sion of the points at issue an agreement was 
reached whereby a reduction of 50c. per ton will 
be made on all furnace products to Ohio and 
Mississippi River points and beyond, to South 
Atlantic and Virginia and Eastern ports. These 
rates are domestic and the export rates are not 
affected. This leaves the rates still about $1 
higher than a year ago. 





The Montana Mining Company, of Montana, 
reports that the total output for August was:. 
Gold, 1,500 oz., and silver, 11,400 oz., obtained 
from 12,720 tons of tailings from the dams 
brought under treatment. The estimated realiz- 
able value of the return is $36,600. The expendi- 
tures were: General maintenance, $3,900; insur- 
ance, $1,800; outlay on developments, $9,600; 
treatment of 12,720 tons of tailings, $12,948; re- 
demption of cost of tailings plant, $4,452; total, 
$32,700; leaving the estimated net profit $3,900. 
The tailings plant was in operation for 31 days. 
The mills are not in operation at present. Re- 
garding the exploratory work on the Nine Hour 
Vein in the vicinity of No. 3 shaft, the directors 
learn from Mr. Burrell’s report of August 24th 
that the winze at that date was 45 ft. below the 
1,200 ft. level in good-looking quartz, but of a 
variable nature. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS 


(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 360.) 


New York. Sept. 21. 


The Galveston disaster has greatly increased 
the demand for disinfectants, including carbolic 
acid and copperas, and already large quantities 
of these two substances have been shipped to 
Texas. In fact, the spot supply in New York of 
ecarbolic acid and copperas has become very 
small, hence prices have stiffened. 


Heavy Chemicals.—This market is firmer, and 
outside of the regular immediate contract deliv- 
eries, some sales of next fire high test alkali 
have been made at 80c. per 100 Ibs. f. 0. b. works. 
The Laramie, Wyo., alkali works, which were 
started up last year, were destroyed by fire 
early this month, and, it is reported, they will 
not be rebuilt. In domestic high test caustic 
soda the bulk of new business is for 1901 deliv- 
ery at $1.80 and up per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. works. 
An improved export demand is noted for bicarb. 
soda. Sal soda for shipment is also in better re- 
quest. Bleaching powder on spot has been well 
cleaned up by orders from Texas. Revised quo- 
tations for prime English bleach are $1.75@$2 
per 100 lbs.; German, $1.6214@$1.87% and Belgian 
and French $1.50@$1.75. We understand the Ack- 
er Process Company’s works at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., are in full operation, and that a small 
quantity of their bleaching powder has been 
received in iron drums in New York City. Sell- 
ers are not ready. to quote on this bleach, as the 
production is yet too small to enter into com- 
petition with other makes. Chlorate of potash 
domestic is still weak and sales of both crystals 
and powdered are reported at $85 per 100 lbs. 
We quote per 100 lbs. as follows: Domestic soda 
ash in bulk is worth 2\%c. per 100 lbs. less than 
quotations below: 

































Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. |— — -— —| —_—_—_— 
aia F.o.b. Works.;In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. 75@80—|..... ..... wees] 90@95 
on ‘ on Ne  iewenseces wees $1.00@1.05 
austic Soda, : 
high test ..| $1.85@$1.90 |............... 2.40@2.55 
po we. tte ee ma arn Sitheeeewn ies 
7 al -aaswuts 3.25@3. edie avs 
98%.| ..... 3 50@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sai Soda a ra 67% 
“conc.| LaSG@L75 [.ccccere cocee 1,75 
Bicarb. Soda..| 1.25@1.3744 aueaneuewen 1.75@2.25 
BI ys _ “ye TD Visine. sicccecs fawean-aeus “a 
eac ie 
TRG, DPMS ocho cccsiccsiccscecalccoes wantin aa 1,75@2.00 
other br’nds.| ...... eae abide deb) kaos 1,50@1.75 
Chi. Pot cryst re me 8.6214@8.75 9.50@9.75 
Oh CNG cibaeye daauns 8.6244@.875 9.75@10.00 











Acids.—Shipments are better, owing to im- 
proved requests on contracts. Higher prices for 
oxalic acid are talked of, hence buying is more 
active. Blue vitriol for export moves in a bet- 
ter way, but the high ocean freights prevent 
heavy shipments. 

Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicirfty, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 
Acetic, No 8 ia Ibs....$1.62% | Nitric, 36° ... eee $3.87 


Blue Vitriol. .. ..5.00@5.25 | Nitric, 38°........0.... 41 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 62% | Nitric, 10° ........... 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 38°... 387% | Nitric, 42°....... ... : 475d. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° .... 4.124%] Oxalic. «0D. 75@5.8746 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°... . 1.20 
Muriatic, 18°. ..... 1.20 | Sulpburic, 60° . 1.05 
Muriatic, 20°. ee * bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriauic 22°...... 1.50 


Brimstone.—About October ist river naviga- 
tion on the other side closes, hence shipments of 
brimstone from Sicily are active just now. The 
imports at New York this week aggregated $5,- 
900 tons, some of which sold at $22.50@$22.75 per 
ton. Now spot best unmixed seconds are quoted 
$23 per ton, and a few sellers seek higher prices. 
Shipments are worth $21.75 per ton. Best thirds 
are about $2 per ton less than unmixed seconds. 
The formation of the American Sulphur Com- 
pany with $5,000,000 capitalization is understood 
to mean that the brimstone deposits in the Ta- 
corah Mountains, forming the boundary line be- 
tween Peru and Chile, are to be worked. In 
1899 Chile exported 1,986 tons of brimstone. Ne- 
gotiations have been pending for some time be- 
tween some capitalists and property owners and 
only recently has the deal been consummated. 
The trouble has been inadequate transportation 
facilities for shipping the brimstone. 

Pyrites.—Comparatively few charters are tak- 
en from Spain to America, as steamers are 
searce and freight rates high. The prevailing 
rate to Atlantic ports is 12s. 6d., and in some 
cases more is asked. The Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company imported 4,018 metric 
tons copper pyrites at New York this week. 
Iron pyrites deposits are to be developed at 
Graham’s Forge, Va. We quote: Mineral City, 
Va., dump ore (basis 42%), $4.75 per long ton and 
fines $4.40. Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and 
fines $5. Spanish pyrites, 12@14c. as to percent- 
age of sulphur contents, delivery ex-ship New 
York and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites 
contain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42 
@44%. 


Fertilizing Chemicals.—The South is buying 
somewhat, but as yet dealings are only moder- 
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ate. The rise in Western freight rates last Sat- 
urday has increased prices of the leading am- 
moniates shipped to the East. The fertilizer 
trade of Savannah during the season ended Sep- 
tember Ist was very satisfactory, owing princi- 
pally to the higher prices paid for cotton. The 
consumption of fertilizers this season increased 
64,970 tons, the total consumption being 407,839 
tons, against 342,869 tons in 1898-99. This was 
the best season’s consumption on record. 

Sulphate of ammonia gas liquor for shipment 
is held at $2.70@$2.75, while spot is worth $2.77% 
@$2.80 per lbs. Other quotations are as follows: 
High grade Western blood, $2.25@$2.30 per unit 
in New York, and City soft blood $2.05@$2.10; 
high grade Western tankage, $18.50@$19 per ton, 
f. o. b. Chicago; crushed tankage, 9@20%, $17@ 
$17%, and 61%4@25%, $13.50 per ton, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago; Calcultta bone-meal, $23@$25 per ton; do- 
mestic steamed ground bone, $21@$22 dried fish 
scrap, $23 per ton f. o. b. factory; acid phos- 
phate, 14@16%, 65@67%c. per unit, bone-black, 
spent, $144%,@$16 per ton; azotine, $1.90@$2 per 
unit. Variations in prices are according to port 
of delivery. 

Potash salts are quoted in large lots as fol- 
lows: Muriate of potash, $1.83@$1.861%4 per 100 
lbs.; sulphate of potash, 90@98%, $2.05144@$2.0814; 
double manure salt, 48@53%, $1.06@$1.08%; Kainit 
(25% sulphate of potash), $9.05@$9.55 per long 
ton; sylvinit (35@37% potash), 381%4@41%c. per 
unit. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The market continues quiet, 
with spot quoted at $1.75@$1.77% per 100 lbs., and 
futures $1.77144@$1.80, according to position. Only 
small sales have been made, as the large con- 
sumers still refuse to purchase at present prices, 
anticipating a lower market in the near future. 
The situation on the coast is unchanged, owing 
to the national holiday in Chile this week. The 
European market is quiet. The production of 
nitrate of soda in Chile in August is cabled at 
2,750,000 qtls. The estimated shipments for Sep- 
tember are 2,200,000 qtls. for Europe, and 425,000 
qtls. to the United States; total, 2,625,000 qtls. 
Loadings on October 1st will be 1,600,000 qtls. for 
Europe and 125,000 qtls. for the United States; 
total, 1,725,000 qtls. The ‘‘Rowena” arrived in 
New York this week with 20,115 bags. The Brit- 
ish steamer ‘‘Bellisla,’” of 2,459 tons, has been 
chartered from the West Coast of South Amer- 
ica to New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, at 32s. 
6d., November sailing, and the “Juanita North,” 
a tons from Iquique to Philadelphia, at 39s. 
6d. 


Phosphates.—In Florida some of the hard- 
rock plants will close down October ist, while 
others are resuming as they receive large enough 
orders. In the Bone Valley region all the plants 
are in operation. The Alachua County deposits 
are controlled by a few people, so the mines 
will not work actively until they receive higher 
prices for their product. The Prairie pebble 
plant, one of the best equipped of its kind, is 
finished and is being operated by electricity. 
During September it is estimated at least 15,000 
tons of phosphate will be shipped through Fer- 
nandina. The Florida rock shipments through 
Savannah in the year ended August 3ist 
amounted to 125,684 long tons, against 72,270 
tons in 1898-99, showing an increase in 1899-90 
of 53,364 tons. 

Charters noted are 1,657 tons from Savannah 
to Stettin at 25s. below bridges, October sailing, 
670 tons from Tampa to Melbourne, Australia, 
at 33s. 3d., October sailing, and 879 tons from 
Pensacola to St. Pierre and (or) to Fort de 
France (two trips), $3.75 and lighterage, for 
one port, or $4 to both ports. 

The demand for Algerian rock has improved 
and a considerable business is reported in Great 
Britain at 644d. per unit, or $7.80 per long ton. 
An advance in this price is looked for by sellers. 





C i, f.Un’d Kingdom 
Per Ton | or European Ports. 


F.o.b 
Unit. | Long ton. 





Phosphates. 





*Fla. hard rock (77 @80%)|$7.50@8. 





734@84d | $12. 9@12.87 












*Fla. land pebble (68 @ 73) 4 35 7@714d |} 9.80@10.15 
*FlaPeace River ‘58@634)| 3.00@3.50) 7@744d 8.40@8.70 
+Tena. rock 78%, export. 4.00 |744@74d) 11.31@11.70 
tTeon.......78% domestic.) 3.30@3.50)........ecleceees menbece 
TTR... scocctte " SORES) veccieccsce] sce ees 
tTenn ......72% - 2.0502.75| ...06. . 
tSo. Car. rock, crude.... WH” Liddwccinnnlmesageiacwar 
§So. Car. rock, oried..... 64d 7.80 
Algerian, rock...(€3@70% 7@i'4d | 9.38@10.05 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@631) .| 634@714d| 8.10@8.70 

*Fernandina. t+ Mt. Pleasant. t At mines, § On ves- 
sels, Ashley River. 

Liverpool. Sept 12. 


(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & (o.) 

There is a large inquiry for caustic soda, but 
other lines of heavy chemicals are quiet and 
without special feature. Up to the present man- 
ufacturers have been declining to quote for 1961 
deliveries, but it is expected that in a few days 
they will be ready to entertain business. The 
following are particulars of the Board of Trade 
returns of exports of alkali and bleaching pow- 
der for the month ending August 31 last: Total 
exports to all quarters, cwts., alkali, 261,678; 
bleaching powder, 84,739; exports to United 
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States alone, cwts., alkali, 34,894; bleaching pow- 
der, 59,986. Compared with the corresponding 
month of last year, these figures show a consid- 
erable decrease. Taking the eight months to 
August 3lst, however, the shipments are still 
much in excess of the exports during the same 
period of 1899. 

Soda ash is in fair demand at late rates. We 
quote spot range for tierces about as follows: 
Leblane ash, 48%, £5@£5 5s.; 58%, £5 10s.@£5 
15s. per ton, net cash; ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s. 
@£4 10s.; 58%, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton, net 
cash; bags, 5s. per ton under prices for tierces. 
Soda crystals are in request and firm at £3 2s. 
6d. per ton, less 5% for barrels, or 7s. less for 
bags, with special terms for a few favored mar- 
kets. Caustic soda is strong and there are large 
inquiries in the market from the Continent and 
orders being refused by dealers for that quar- 
ter, there being no unbarred makes obtainable. 
We quote spot prices as follows: 60%, £9 5s.; 
70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, £11 
5s.@£11 10s. per ton, net cash. 

Bleaching powder continues slow of sale and 
prices are nominal at about £6@£6 10s. per ton, 
net cash, for hardwood as to market. 

Chlorate of potash is in limited request and 
3%@4d. per pound is about nominal range, as to 
quantity. 

Bicarb. soda is without change and selling at 
£6 15s. per ton, less 24%4% for the finest quality 
in 1 cwt. kegs, with usual allowances for larger 
packages; also special quotations for certain 
favored markets. 

Sulphate of ammonia is dull at £11 per ton, 
less 214% for good gray 24@25% in double bags 
f. 0. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda is quiet but steady at £8 7s. 
6d.@£8 12s. 6d. per ton, less 24%4% for double 
bags f. 0. b. here, as to quality. 


MINING STOCKS. 





Complete quotations will be found on pages 357 und 358 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 


Boston. Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Salt Lake. London. 
Denvei. San Francisco. Mexico, 
New York. Spokane. Paris. 
Toronto. 
New York. Sept. 21. 


The market has softened, and the copper 
shares have been especially weak. Amalgamated 
receded from $88% to $87 on sales; Anaconda 
from $44% to $43, and Union of North Carolina 
from $3% to $2%. A sale of 50 shares of Arizona 
Copper Smelting was reported at $9.50 per share 
on the Consolidated Exchange. 

In the Colorado section Elkton, of Cripple 
Creek, sold at $1.70, while Isabella fell to 97c., 
owing to the decreased cash on hand, which is 
said to be about one-half of the $476,796 held 
January ist last. Mt. Rosa lost 5c. at 55e., 
Mollie Gibson 3c. at 24c, Argentum-Juniata 1c. 
at 26c., Cripple Creek Consolidated %ec. at 13c. 
Sales of Golden Fleece are noted at 25c., Ana- 
conda Gold at 49c., Alamo 12%c., Pharmacist, i4c. 
and Leadville 6c. 

California sales were Brunswick at 26@27c., 
Plymouth at 10c. and Syndicate 6c. 

Father De Smet, of South Dakota, made sales 
at 40@42c., against 45c. last week. Horn Silver, 
of Utah, lost 3c. at $1.22. Kingston & Pem- 
broke, of Ontario, held at 20c. 

Of the Comstock shares, sales were reported of 
Consolidated California & Virginia at $1.20, 
Savage 18c., and Utah 6c. Ophir has come for- 
ward with another 20c. assessment; the stock 
brought 50c. 

Auction sales were $2,000 Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company consolidated first mort- 
gage 6% gold bonds, due 1917, at 103%, and $1,000 
Big Muddy Coal and Iron Company first mort- 
gage registered 6% bonds, 1923, at 75. 

Boston. Sept. 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The sensation of this week, coming on a dull 
market with inside trading only, was a sharp 
rise in Tamarack. This was due to the move- 
ments of a single operator who set out to bid 
the stock up and succeeded in carrying it to 
$239 to-day. Some say that under this leading 
it will go to $300. Possibly, but the only effect 
is to give us a little needed excitement. 

The other high-priced coppers were dull, with 
a little rise to-day and yesterday. Upon the 
whole, it has been a narrow market. Calumet 
& Hecla sold at $740; Boston & Montana, $310@ 
$315; Osceola, $65; Wolverine, $3914@$40. 

Not much was done in the low-priced coppers, 
and most of them seem to be shelved until 
another boom comes. 

The gold stocks were very quiet and no de- 
mand seems to exist just now. Centennial- 
Eureka was quoted at $18144@$19. 

The continued raid on New England Gas and 
Coke forced the price down to $11 this week, 
while Dominion Coal was lower in sympathy, 
selling at $381%. I have frequently referred to 
the people who are behind this movement. I 
do not think that their tactics will much dis- 
turb the parties controlling the companies. The 
=" raid looks like an ugly case of spite- 
work. 
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Colorado Springs. Sept. 8 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The week closes to-day with market condi- 
tions in better shape than has been the case for 
several weeks past, though the whole week has 
been about as unsatisfactory as could be imag- 
ined. There was a general slump which affected 
every stock on the list and the force of this did 
not expend itself until to-day, when naturally 
a healthy reaction set in. The slump was occa- 
sioned by the violent decline in Isabella shares 
from $1.06% to 86c. This had a weakening effect 
upon the whole list and all stocks acted in sym- 
pathy. Bed rock appears to have been reached, 
and Isabella changed front and advanced to 
9le. to-day. 

Elkton fell from $1.87 to $1.73 and rallied to 
$1.90 to-day. The balance of the market was 
without especial interest. The sales upon the 
Mining Exchange in this city this week were 
3,490,231 shares, representing a cash value of 
$716,097. The weekly bank clearings were the 
largest this week for several weeks past and 
were $1,151,000. 


Salt Lake City. Sept. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is difficult to say whether there is any genu- 
ine improvement in Utah mining share trading 
or not. Some of the former favorites have re- 
fused to put on new life, in spite of careful 
fondling and nursing, while others have put 
on a bolder front. Total sales as reported for the 
week are 104,782 shares, which sold for $38,398. 
The noteworthy advances were in Northern 
Light, Mercur, Star Consolidated, Sacramento 
and Yankee Consolidated, each of which is 
higher than on last Saturday, though, with the 
exception of Mercur, all have softened from the 
high point of the week. 

Consolidated Mercur made its first appearance 
on call Thursday, a few odd small lots selling 
at $3.80@$3.85. A move was made to take Mer- 
cur off the list, but this was resisted. Quite a 
number refuse to have their shares exchanged 
for the new stock till the final dividend is paid 
and the old company placed entirely out of 
commission. The new shares were regularly 
called for the first time to-day, but did no busi- 
ness, the bid being $3.92%, and asked $4.02%%. 
This is the event of the week. 

Centennial-Eureka took a header in Boston 
which astonished the faithful at this end. All 
sorts of yarns are afloat. Daly holds above $2. 
Daly-West is softer. The $37,500 dividend was 
paid to-day. Grand Central is a shade lower. 
Report has it that the Grand Central-Mammoth 


suit will come on for trial next month. May 
Day is again sport for the bears. . 
San Francisco. Sept. 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Admission Day holiday on Monday and 
Tuesday added to the dullness of the market. 
The brokers came back on Wednesday appar- 
ently indisposed to work. Stocks were only in 
small demand and at lower prices. 


Some quotations noted are: Consolidated 


California & Virginia, ~$1.15@$1.20; Confidence 
80c.; Ophir, 45¢c.; Gould & Curry, 35c.; Silver 
Hill 36c.; Sierra Nevada, 31@32c. Hale & Nor- 


cross, 22c. Outside of the Comstocks, Standard 
Consolidated was $3.90 bid, with no sales. 

According to the sworn statements filed this 
week the following companies report having had 
cash on hand September Ist, 1900, with expenses 
paid to that date unless otherwise stated below: 
Alta, $869; Andes, $3,039; Alpha Consolidated, $2,- 
263; Best & Belcher, $200, with August expenses 
at mine unpaid and an assessment being col- 
lected; Bullion, $1,634; Caledonia (Gold Hill), 
$6,231, with August expenses at mine unpaid; 
Consolidated California & Virginia, $1,317 in 
cash, with bills paid to date and 8 car-loads of 
ore in process of settlement and 4 car-loads of 
ore in transit, the value of which is not yet 
known; Consolidated New York, $711; Confi- 
dence, $629, with August expenses at mine un- 
paid and an assessment being collected; Con- 
solidated Imperial, $2,451; Challenge Consoli- 
dated, $1,257; Crown Point, $2,111; Exchequer, 
$741; Gould & Curry, $8,390, with bills payable 
of $4,000 and a balance of 3,475 to be collected 
on the pending assessment; Hale & Norcross, 
$1,821, with an assessment being collected; Jus- 
tice, $552, with an assessment being collected; 
Mexican, $7,403; Ophir, $201, with an assessment 
being collected; Overman, $38, with a balance 
of $5,483 to be collected on the pending assess- 
ment, August expenses at mine unpaid and 
$747 due the treasurer; Potosi, $4,340 and an as- 
sessment being collected; Savage, $84, with $400 
due the bank and an assessment being collected; 
Segregated Belcher, $293; Sierra Nevada, $5,182; 
Silver Hill, $2,382; Standard Consolidated, $172,- 
498, with August clean-up of bullion to be re- 
ceived and expenses for that month to be paid; 
Syndicate, of Bodie, $1,968; Union Consolidated, 
$2,743; Utah Consolidated, $204, with $700 due the 
bank and an assessment being collected. 

The Belcher Mining Company had an indebt- 
edness of $2,300 on September ist, and is collect- 
ing an assessment. The Chollar Mining Com- 
pany had an indebtedness of $4,479, and is col- 
lecting an assessment. 

Trading on the Oil Exchange was active, show- 


ing a marked contrast to the condition in mining 
stocks. The demand for shares includes pros- 
pects as well as producing companies. Some 
quotations noted are: Home Oil, $4.25; Twenty- 
eight, $1.50@$1.55; Sterling Oil and Development, 
$1.40; California Standard, 35c. Prices were gen- 
erally strong. 


London, Sept. 4. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The amount of business done in the mining 
market continues to be very small. There is 
nothing going on in South African shares, and 
only a trifling movement in West Australians 
and the Whitaker Wright British Columbian 
group. The West Australian market was some- 
what ruffled by the fact that the output of West 
Australia for August was less than that during 
the same month last year, the figures being 131,- 
485 oz., as compared with 145,397 oz. The pro- 
duction in August, 1899, was some 60,000 oz. 
greater than in August, 1898, and the summer 
of last year was conspicuous for ‘‘boom”’ out- 
puts, so that the decrease this year is not to be 
wondered at, nor need the market take any 
notice of it. 

In spite of the prospects of a long deferred 
resumption of work in the South African gold 
mines, the market has been rather more cheer- 
ful this week, owing to the publication of re- 
ports by the leading controlling houses, giving 
accounts of the present state of their mines and 
plant. In almost every case it has been found 
that little wilful damage has been done. The 
machinery all requires thorough overhauling, 
but the expense entailed does not seem likely to 
be excessive. The outcrop mines are mostly un- 
watered by now and pumping is going on con- 
tinuously. But at the deep level mines very 
little pumping has been done so far and the in- 
tention is not to start until active operations 
can be resumed. These reports have had a good 
tonic effect on shareholders, as their worst fears 
have not been realized. 

In the midst of the dull summer season the 
Millom & Askam Hematite Iron Company, Lim- 
ited, is offering its new capital for subscription. 
This company has for many years carried on 
the business of ironmasters in Cumberland, and 
until recently has depended solely on its own 
local mines for their supply of Bessemer ore. 
Owing to the expansion of their business the 
company has been obliged to seek additional 
sources of ore and a few months ago acquired— 
in conjunction with the Coltness Company near 
Glasgow—some mines at Alquife, in the South of 
Spain. At the same time the company increased 
its capital to provide for the payment for these 
mines and for increased plant. Unlike most of 
the great iron producers, this company does not 
preduce finished material, but stops short with 
the production of pig, and it is probably the 
largest producer of hematite pig in Great Brit- 
ain for the open market. Its output averages 
250,000 tons a year, but this will be now in- 
creased. The issue will without doubt be taken 
up readily, as all three divisions—ordinary 
shares, preference shares and debentures—are 
attractive investments that hold out a promise 
of appreciation in the future. 

At the present time the iron companies re- 
ceive much more notice among investors than 
has been the case for many years. Most of them 
show good results, but those which have not 
their own supply of coal are getting anxious 
for their future. Bolckow, Vaughan & Company 
have their own collieries, so are able to declare 
a dividend for the first six months of this year 
at the rate of 10% per annum. On the other 
hand, the Steel Company of Scotland, the great 
producer of open-hearth plates, has been much 
handicapped by the increased price of fuel, so 
that, though the output has been the greatest 
on record, the dividend for the financial year 
ending July, 1900, is not more than 5%. Both 
these companies are doing much better for their 
shareholders nowadays than formerly. For 
many years Bolckow, Vaughan & Company paid 
very small dividends and the Steel Company of 
Scotland often paid none at all. 

One of the few companies working lead mines 
in England whose shares are on the financial 
market is the Weardale Lead Company, Limited, 
which has worked the Beaumont mines in 
County Durham for 17 years. The history of 
these mines has not been brilliant, for, though 
the ore exists in considerable quantities, the 
landlord and local considerations have always 
been hindrances to profitable operations. The 
land on which the mines are situated belong to 
the Church of England, and the rent exacted 
has been considerable. The company has not 
been able to pay a dividend for 10 years, and 
though a profit of £7,000 was made during the 
year ended June 30th last, the debit balance 
brought forward from the previous year has 
swamped it all, and leaves shareholders with 
nothing but hope for better things next year. 
The company is about to be reconstructed chiefly 
with a view to reduce the liability on the shares 
and also to bring the shares to the demonina- 
tion of £1, which is the usual nominal price of 
shares nowadays. The rent and royalties are 
also being modified to a certain extent. The 
output of ore averages 2,400 tons. Last year 2,- 
405 tons were smelted, with a yield of 1,738 tons 


of pig lead. The sales during the year brought 
£28,254, or an average of £16 5s. per ton. 
Paris. Sept. 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market for mining stock and, indeed, the 
Bourse generally, has been without special in- 
terest and speculation has not been active. Pub- 
lic attention is timed largely to the petition of 
the concessionaires at the Exposition, who rep- 
resent that they have lost money all along, and 
that they will be practically ruined unless the 
Government remits some of the rents and roy- 
alties due. So far no disposition to grant this 
permission is shown. As nearly all the conces- 
sions were put into companies in which many 
people hold stock, the matter is of general in- 
terest. 

The South African gold stocks have been quiet 
and their market, for the present, does not exist. 

The continued high price of copper makes the 
copper stocks strong and rather interesting. Our 
prophets have been predicting a fall in copper, 
but we have a rise instead, and it looks as if 
it would last for some time. The copper com- 
panies have the best chance to make money they 
have had for many years. 

It appears that no Russian loan is to be of- 
fered here after all. M. de Witte’s visit was 
only to take a look at the Exposition. Of course 
it is tolerably sure that the bankers advised the 
minister that the time was not a good one for 
a new loan, and so the matter is postponed. One 
must accept what is told, however, and congrat- 
ulate M. de Witte on his holiday, which gives 
him an opportunity to study the Exposition. 

Azote. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





















































Name of Co. | Locat’ n.| Date.| Place of Meeting, 
*Dalton & Lark.. U tah. ... ..|Sept. 27/Salt Lake City, Utah, 
*Golden star... jUt SM dels Sept. 27/Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Horn Silver. [Utah... |Oct.  2/Salt Lake City, Utah. 
*Ludwig Copper | Nev......|Nov. 7\Gold Hill, Nev. 
*Magnoli... \Colo ... |Sept. 29|\Colo Springs, Colo. 
*Moon Anchor ..|Colo..... Sept. 24/Colo. Springs, Colo. 

*New Zealand...\Colo’... |Sept 29/Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Phoenix..... \Utah..../Sept. 22/Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Pleasant Valley, 

EMRE aus Saw ft, Stah..../Oct.* 1/Salt Lake City, Utah. 
*Sheep | Rock, Utah... Sept. ‘24/Salt Lake City. Utah. 

~*Special mocting. ; 

ee atts necteanin eeenam 
DIVIDENDS, 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. — Teal to 
| er | ate. 
Date. dane. Total. 
. $ 3 3 

§Am. Agricul. Chem../Oct. 1) 3.00 510,000) 1,514,840 
tAm. Steel& Wire,com|Oct. 2 1 75 875,000) 2,625,100 
tAm. Steel & Wire, pf..Oct. 2 1.75 700,000} 5.600,000 
+Am. Sm. & Ref, pf.. Oct. 9 1.75 568,750) 2,682,553 
Arizona Copper, ord.. Sept. 30 84 132,943] . nae 
*Rald. Butte, Mon'...|Sept.10 = ."6 15,000) 852,148 
*Buffalo Hump Idaio Oct. “i 10 30,000} 245,000 
Calumet & Hecla. |Sept. 28 20.00 2,000,000) 71,851,000 
§Cambria Steel Cees Et MED’ Eioos.. ag Asochageswe 
Colorado Fuel & I. pf Uct. 10 8.00 DODO i csaseescs 
*Con.Gold Mines.Colo Sept. 25 OL i0 000 100,000 
tFederal steel, pf. Uct .0 1 50 932,087) 6,657,654 
*Gold Coin, Colo. ... | ept 25 .02 20,000; 510,000 
*Golden Cycle. Colo...|Sept 75 —.01 10,000} 348.500 
*Homestake, S. Dak..|Sept.25 50 105,000} 9,088,750 
*La Fortuna. Ariz .../Sept. 8 05 12,500 870,000 
+Mont Ore Purchas. [Sept 29 1.00 80,000} 1,600,£00 
tNational Steel, pf PD. Soe \occcccesonliiawcusinas 
tNational Tube, ic HAO 8 BSED ice anesacl cas cageas 
tPenna. Steel, pf -|.Oct.16 1.75 | 26,250, 105,000 
tRepublic I. &S.. Oct. 1.75 371,997) 1,905,986 
tSloss Sheffield steci | 

& Iron, pf eevee ces ae Eee: less cusasncdenaseeneas 
tU.S. Oil ee eee Oct. 1 .50 can... Maebaeeas= 
Wolverine, i Oct. 1 2.00 120,000! 510,0:0 

* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 
ASSESSMENTS. 

—S (fon. No Deling. | Sale. |Amr. 
Alliance Expl.& Mg.. Cal..| 3 Sept.11 |Oct. 2) .05 
Belcher....... ab asceer Nev..| 65 Sept.14 |Oct. 5) .10 
Ben Butier_... ...... Utah| 5 Sept 10 |Oct. 2) .voy 
Best & Belcher........ Nev..| 71) Sept. 7 |Sept.28) .15 
eee i eS > a eee 05 
SEED icavenses wavcns Nev..| 52. Sept. 6 |Sept.27| .10 
Clarisga ......ssccseoes Utah) 2, Oct. 1 |Nov.10| .0o% 
OOMMAOMGS ...25000.005. Nev..| 35) Sept.17 |Oct. 8] .20 
Eureka-Swansea Ext. Utah) 2} Oct. 1 |Nov. 1|, 
Eutonia........... . Cal 3) Sept,29 {Oct. 13 ors 
Fish Springs.......... Utah}...| Oct. 15 |Nov. 3) .01 
SORE ce eh onwd ...-)Nev..| 2) Sept.25 |Oct. 25) .15 
Gould & Curry........ Nev.| 91, Sept. 8 |Oct. 1) .15 
Hale & Norcross .....: Utah| 5) Sept. Sept.25) .10 
JOO BOWEPS........ 000 ‘Utahb| 2) Sept.18 |Oct. 5) .01 
Julia Con........... ---'Nev..| 30) Sept.27 |Oct. 18] .03 
DUMN «| céucheonases Nev..| 69) Sept.22 jOct. 15) .05 
Kentuck Con..... .... \Nev..| 16 Sept.26 |Oct. 17) .03 
Mammoth Garfield .'Cal..|.... Aug 4 |Oct. 2 17% 
Mariposa Com’! & Mg. Cal..| 18, Oct 10 |Nov. 810.00 
Mazeppa............00. 'Cal..| 1| June28 |Oct. 1) .63 
SORE 005s Goeense ase Nev. 79, Oct. 4 |Oct. 24) .20 
TOPE: |...” asnconce Nev..| 5) Sept. 6 |Sept.27) .05 
Park City & Midnight 

MMs ssanks o<ss0ce% Utah!... i Give ceaee 00% 
Savage $0s0eeee- Nev..|101} Sept.18 |Oct. 8] .10 
Shower Con ..... Utah| 2 ct. Ll |Nov. 1) .02 
Sonora ce Oct. 3 |Nov. 13) .01 
Sunbeam ee er -02 
WA ae * Oct. 9 |Oct. 30) .05 
West Park & Swansea Utabl, oe 8 003 


Pee eee eweesesee es eeccce 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 









































NEW YORK. 
| Sept. 14. | Sept. 15. ; Sept. 17. | Sept. 18. | Sept. 19. | Sept. 20. 
NAME OF Com- | Loca-| Par ee le aratmamme kart scandens Sales 
PANY. tion. | val.| H. | L. Ls H.| L. | H.) L. H.| L. | A.) L. 

Adams Con....../Colo..| 
Alamo....... . Colo.. 
Alice.. -|Mont.) 2 | { a | 00 
Amalgamated Cc: Mont.| 100.33. 5088.13 83. “00 387.50 87. 50/87.00.88.00 87.25/87.25 87.000/35.50/85-25, 1,400 
Anaconda, c...../Mont.| 25/44.50)..... 44.25) 44.00 43.83/45.50 44. = 43.63 43.25 43.00) 42.00)..... 4,645 
Anaconda Gold. Colo.. ‘ | 
Argentum-Jun. .|Colo..| 
Belcher.. .|Nev ..| 
Best & Belcher. . Nev «el 
British Col. Cop. B.C..| 
Brunswick.... .. Cal. ..| 
Comstock T..... Nev.. 
Con. Cai. & Va.. Nev...) 
Creede & C. C....|Colo..| 
Cripple Cr, Con . Colo. .| 
Crown Point.... Nev .. 
Damon........... Colo...) 
Deadwood......./$.Dak 
po eee Colo.. 
Father de Smet.. S.Dak 
Golden Age......|.....«. levees Jeceseleceee 
Golden Fleece .. Colo. | 
Gould & Curry..|Nev. 
Hale & Norcross Nev 
Homestake...... $.Dak| 
Horn Silver. ....| Utah.. 
Iron Silver...... Colo...) 
Isabella.......... Colo..| 
SOO BGS. 660.0000 Colo...) 
King & Pemb... Ont...) 
Lacrosse......... Colo..| 
Leadville........ Colo...) 
Little Chief... .. Colo. .| 

Mexican... ......|Nev..| 
Mollie Gibson... Colo. . 
Moulton......... Mont.) 
Mt. Rosa........ . Colo. .| 
Occidental....... Nev. 
re Utah. 
CE ap esexsecds Nev. 
Pharmacist...... Colo 
PROOUEE, 008 cece Ariz. 
or: pene deal enanes<}éecenlasevslinces 
Portland. .. Colo.. 
Potosi.. se 
Quic ksilver...... Cal... 

SAVERS... 020.c00e Nev.. 
Sierra Nevada... Nev .. 
Small Hopes..... Colo.. 
Standard Con.... Cal 
Syndicate........ Cal... 
Tenn. Copper..../Tenn 
Union Con...... Nev.. 

Union Copper...|N.C.. 2. %| 3.00| 2.75) 3.25 
Utah Con. ...... ne -06) 


Yellow Jacket . 




















Am. 8m. & Bef. .|....... $100, 3634 5 3644; 36 HIG 
ee sasiesl 100 99% | $934| 8944) s 
Am. 8. & W.Con)....... | 100 36% BBYg! 8214) § 
we ee pi'rn re 100 as 3 | 724) 
Col. Fuel & I.....Colo..| 100.....)..... | : 
Cn OE | MUN cliccontesssclencueleoase sues be lomusal 
Federal Steel....|....... 100, 3434) 3334] 3516] 3254) 33814) 38 | B81¢6| 38 | $2. | 
- se OF 100 6646)..... 66144, 66 66 | 6534, 66 | 6536) 
Fleming'n C. & C| W.Va.) 2 | OW | B 21 | 
NOES Sse chcciccenc| Bt Ee lécccal GR Tevcedlisaccliccectocseslocavel ng 14 1744) 
“ FE ccecies 91 | 8916) $214| 9014) 91 |..... a 
National Salt. . iswasex< DST Cee concn MON an s0clsonsnlecseslansestooses bsnemel ser se bonne i 
selececeee | ee eselocceslececeleeseclescceles eesee| cccclesece 
National Tube...) eee ee ae | 4534! 4514) 4516) 45 | 4546)...../ 45 |..... | 4434). 
Pf.|eveeeee)e ie 9416 9814) 92° | 9124! 9914) 9126) 9184).....| 92%6]..... | 92 |. 
Republic I, &s peseden | 100, 12%4).....} 12 | 11% 11% 11%! 124%) 1 1146) 1034). 
* | 100) 53%) 5834) 58 | 5414/53 | 54 |..... | 53 | 
Sloss- Shef.. | Bilssckvteuucs Mayas Leccmatesndasbessve} caadol couse) taaiel masse liad ae 
| 100)....0)...-. | 67 bag) 65146) R.. 
Stan. Oil o N.J. hasaciee' | 100540 588% 540 sig 540 538 ‘53016 5i 588 536 BE 
Tenn C., L.&R. R.. neem | 100 70 | 69 | 6814) 6714 664 654 | 6734| 6534| 67 | 62%) x 
Va. Coal Ce seeee! 100) 3 24 3g 2| 8 "Se © 1 Mat © lac l.e- scl. <2. 


Total sales, 192, 708. _tEx dividend. 


"PHILADELPHIA, PAS 


| Sept. 13. { Sept. 14. | Sept. 15. ; Sept. 17. , Sept. 18. | Sept. 19. | 
































NAME OF L’ ca-| Par |—- - — | — - ——/Sales 
CoMPANY. tion. Val. Both. | Bey ee | Be he | a de | | L. Se H. Le 

Am. AMI 2 5<050).<<006 | $50 | 1.58) 1.50 TO ciesclecccalecens 

Am. CeOment, ..<. «<0 eh Teas cone | 4.05). 

Bethlehem Iron..| Pa. | 50 |87-38)....-|..-.4)..-0: 0) 87.00 ooo) Sooo 

Bethlehem = © | BD Jonscelecses -|13.%5,. |e 

Cambria Iron.. = 50 Ne acaul caine | 

Cambria Steel. us 50 (16, 63, 16.50 16. 1B 16.00|16.00 15.83) 15.63 15.50 15.88 15.75) 

Susq.1.&S.......] BD coe a ule cn nees 2.98|.....| 2.50 2.25] 2.18). 

United Gas I..... 1 50 ‘ii “liidag 112 (11914)... SHID HIBS). ccslsscs 








Total shares sold, 9,933. § Reported by Townsend, w helen & Co., 809 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















































































Loca- Par Sept. Sept. Sept. ; Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
NAME OF COMPANY. tion. value. 18. 14. 17. 1s. 9. 
II 55 scanned sdanananes saad Nev. $3.00 oka ol@ 17 okt ae) g 
Best & Belcher 3.00 025 -26 | 226 26 25 .26 
Caledonia.... . _ 8.00 42 41 | .40 41 41 45 
Challenge Con... ......csecccsce - 8.00 19 19 | .2 -23 5) 22 
WIE soccsiess bee venvesserese<« - 8.00 17 “ar || Os olf 18 19 
Confidence | = 8.00 73 ae | -79 79 .87 
Con. California & Virginia... = 2.50 1.15 1.15 | 1.15 1.10 1.10 | 1.10 
ee | “ 3.00 oul 12 | it 18 ia 13 
Gould & Curry........0:seeeeeee | a 3.00 34 eos | 254 -33 34 33 
Hale & Norcross...... | - | 8.00 20 +20 | = .20 20 +20 .20 
SOROS. cc cccccesscce seesevccces * | 2.00 -02 02 | .02 -02 07 .07 
PIO 5.a55 9s voce cesecessesens | = | 8.00 025 20 27 +26 27 27 
Occidental Con........cccs..e0« ’ 8.00 07 06 07 07 07 07 
OPNIP, ......cccccccerceccccscces | - 8.00 45 -46 -46 46 46 45 
rr ere | “ 8.00 18 18 18 17 18 18 
ee rr ed ” 2.50 old 16 | «16 ont 16 | .16 
Sierra Nevada........ SOrsusains [ 3.00 81 31 31 30 99 “99 
Standard Con Cal 10.00 | 4.00 | .... | 4.05 | 4.10 | 4.10 | 4.10 
Union Con.. iy Srcsices esate Nev 2.50 at ae | ake -16 16 .16 
Dita COR. 0.0000 ccccccccccce s 1.00 04 04 | .05 05 05 .05 
Yellow Jacket.... ...2..0....06 n 3.00 18 18 | «418 -20 21 23 
CALIFORNIA OIL sTocKs.* 
N g { se S pa f “ 
Name of - | Par Aug. 2. Aug. 30. | Aug. = Sl. | Sept. 1. | t ept. 3. | Sept. 4. | lah 
Company. |shares. Val.| H. | L.| H.| L. | H.| L.| H.| L.| H.| L | H , 
Blue Goose...| 5,000 $100 16.00 /15.50/15.00)..... MRO och soa! veces |audes fea 115.50)... ieee 
Buckhorn..... 16,000 10.00 5.00...... 5 ‘00. 4.90) 4.75] 4.50) 4.50).....)....cleccee et ee 
Pr 100,000 1.00 4.45) 4.35) 4.40 4.25) 4.85] 4.25] 4.25) 4.15)....cjeccee 4.10) 3.9 2,650 
TREO...) | MD eo kseclonsacligccalsovsslaccaslsccaele<canlarcaslasevalesteelwsccslonesalonsaabiwas oes 
San Joaquin.. 100,000 1.00 4.50 4. is 5.00 4.25 5.00) 4. wom 5.00) 4.75. 5.25] 4.50) 1,000 
WOR nse 360 100,000 2.50.61). Mi cene Gb scecsd “2 SBlececeleccc.! 1,300 
* California and Producers Oil Exchanges, Total sales, 4,950 shares, + Holiday. 









BOSTON, MASS.+ 


























































































No. | Sept. 18. / Sept. 14. ; Sept. 15. | Sept. 17. ; Sept 18. ; Sept. 19. 
NAME OF Par| of — - —- | Sales 
CoMPANY. _ |val.| shares. H.; L. Bw.) % | Bt Be | 

Adventure Cons.| $25) 100,000 Gi avcadlenccsbecctelscccabocacalece 
Aetna Cons......| 5] 100,000} 1.00!.....]..... L aeica | x x 
ae. Tete z a 1.50 so-aa a ‘ salad 2M}... <b... | 1.25|.....| 880 

mal. Copper... 50, 88.50 88.00/33. (87. 18)88 .00)87 18/87 88187 .00 197.00) 
Am. Z., L. & ee 25) 60,000 er | 9.00)..... -00) 8.00) at. — 
Anaconda. ...... 25) 1,200,000) .. 
Arcadian, ¢. 25] 150,000 
Sl 25} 60,000).. 
Atlantic, c 25} 40,000): 
Baltic, C....... 25} 100,000)... 
Binghaa, C. g.. 10} 190,000 
Bonanza.......... 10} 300,000). 
POs iccccnncss 10} 100,000 
Bos.& Mon.,Tr.R| 25) 150,000): 
a 25) 200,000) 2 
British Col...... 5! 200,000 
Butte & Bost.,c.| 10) 200,000)... 
Cal. & Hecla, c 25} 100,000 
Centennial, c....| 25) 90,000 
Cent’l-Eureka....| 25) 200,000/2 
cookie. 5. 25) 60,050 
C.Z Ly g. &&m!| 10 110,000 
eaceuea 10} 300,000) 
Dominion Coal.:| 25 100,006 -|88.50 37. 50) 

do, pre 150,000) 11 UL |110 |... ..]eeeeeleseceleccee 
Elm River. 20,000) 3.5 Daseasteaaod! 
FrankI‘n, c ME Se ics enescleccuchovass 
Humboldt.. a iccsstdndesiassatlescnetocen 
I. Royal Con., c..| 25) 100,000/é 
Mass Con.. 25) OU0] 6.50)... ecceelecccelec-selee 
Mayflower. . 2B] 10D 00D)... cj occvclocccsloccee) 
Michigan.. 25] 100,000) 3.25|.....]....clecses 
Mohawk, c 25) § ITH pagal 
Mont. C.& C.. 25) 3 iécesleacas 
N.E. Gas & Coke]....|........| /12.00 11.50 50) 
Old Colony ...... Wl Sass céhccncslockuclecccete °75| 50) 
Old Dominion, c} 25 150,000! OOD) kon es }18.00 ‘ : rf 300! 00 
Osceola, ¢........| 25 93,000! 63.00 67.50 66.75 66.00 66.00 «165.00 63.00 ei % 64.50! 3. 0064.50) 605 
Parrott, 8 C...... 10 229,850 42:50 42.10) 42.00 41,00 41:00 40.38 40.50 40.25 40.683 40:50 40:25). | 1,499 
Pioneer.......... Mine eof ae 00s 224) ac sd ladacdluedadleadoatscocataciacl.cacatesere eee 
Quincy, Ws ceaannce 25| 100, ,000!147” 146 ee leaweu 146 

hode island: :::| 25/ 100,000|.....!..... li Mul aceneleanas 
gente Fe g. Geis 2 ale cabeccvep Meet caval Gablecaeelasceslencas heave bexdastaana 

amarack, ¢.....| 25) iu a ae 219 ‘3i8 220 23 3 9 
ise ceel Ul MMR ss ntlesdctline sel tcccapexccalesccclssewuleesas lesese seg i” ” 
Tri Mountain....| 25) 100, ~~ 9.25 9.00) | 8.75 8.50! 8.50 . 
United States....} 25) 250, 
Utah Cons., g. c. 5) = 00 i 50 81. ~ 
VICtOR, G...<000- 5) 2% 
Victoria......... 25 00000 
White Knob..... 100} 50,000/11.00 
Winona, ¢........| 25 000 
tWolverine, c 25) 60,000)42.50 
Wyandotte.......) 25 000 








+ Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 30, 056. #1 Ex- dividend. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Sept. 15, 

































































Par| 
STocKs. . \val.| Bid. |Asked. STOCKS. | shares. ar Bid. | Asked, 
ilaidieaowacea 300,000) $10 $0.40 | $0.50 Joe Bowers. ......| 400,000) 1| 0.0% 2 
ere ee ee | 400,000) 25) .40 :65 || Joe Bowers Ext ..|  700,000| #8 “Nox oo 
Bullion: Beck & Ch..| 100,000) 10........ 3.90 Little Pittsburg ..| 400 1000} | ataecech eee 
Centennial Eureka..| 200,000] 25) 17.8734|........ Lower Mammoth.| 150,000) 1) 40 748 
Chloride Point -06 Mammoth........ 400, ool 5| 2.18 2.28 
Cons. Mercur SS eae 400,000) % -48% .44 
Daisy TNE hac veces 200,000) 25) 6.55 6.75 
Dalton Northern Light ..| 400,000) 5 05 06 
Dalton & Lark OBEATIO: .060 ccccee 150,000) 100} 5.25 |........ 
Daly........0. sss. || Sacramento....... 1,000,000; 5 B04 3334 
Daly-West | | Silver King....... 150,000} 20) 52.00 |........ 
Dexte Star Consolidated) 500,000; 1] 5184) .5214 
Eagle Sunbeam.......... 250,000; 1 24 BO 
Eagle & Blue Bell..| 250,000 1) 67 Ue UE enTtaNGacs csc cclecs acess Ve veshe a. cee. £20 
2) ee 250,000 1) sdaduawelicewened Swansea .......... 100,000} 5) 4.00 4.07% 
Na cocatcas se 100,000} 10}  .02 18 ||S 150,000} 1] 1.21 | 1.97 
Geyser-Marion...... SE Bivweccccchecscnees 100,000 a 7 1.00 
Grand Central...... 250,000 1} 5.10 5.35 200,000 10 125 
Horn Silver........ 400,000} 25) 1.15 1.40 250,000! 0. 10 «2336 -23% 
TORONTO, ONT, 
bt Sept. § 8. Sept. to. Sept. 11. Sept. 2. Sept. 13. Sept. 14. , 
NAME OF 23 ——-— ——-—' —— ———_ — ———_ —_ —.- -——| Sales 
| B A} Bt et et eT ER ae A |} & he} 


CoMPANY. 














Ontario: 






Golden Star.| 1 |....../...... 06% .07 06% * 06% .07 a” 067 
M8 | Gite Reef...) 1 534, .06 ae ool | ig i oars 0636, 5 
Gs iaiias'e 


British Col.: 
Athabaska.. 1 


Dardanelles. 1 
Deer Trail...) 1 
Eve Star....| 1 
Fairview....| 1 
Iron Mask..) 1 
Jim Blaine..| 1 
Knob Hill,..| 1 
Mont Cristo.’ 1 | 
Mont & Lon 0.24 
North Star..| 1 d 00 | .99 |1, ‘ 
* : | St . “Ol 1.10 /|1.00 


War Eagle.. 
Waterloo. .. 
White a 
Ww eres 
Dev te 

B.C.G “ield 
Can.G. F. 8. 0110 





£0 || 677/235 
1.58 {1.5536 1.58 
203 | 202 | 202 








One 03 Rt “eg! 





Total shares sold, 148,238. 








SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Nae oF [Par|_Y Week | | Name OF (Par Week Sept. 13, 
COMPANY. | a. | A. | Sales. OMPANY. va) Be B. ea rs 
saad Lacaarees liotccana 

CNN os 5 ceckiecieckoes Ree Se Ss See ||Mountain Lion..........|.... [43 .48 oe 
Deer Trail Con, | # -025¢| .04%4) 2,000 lQuilp PN eivnndcane 0.10) .013¢ 4 eakencse 
Evening Star... -| 1 | .06 | .OS%¢)........ =? Diacdcénerkeuswencne 1) 115 adanti ‘ 
Gold Ledge. . sees GOT GE 1. ccccces mbler Cariboo........ 0. 5 33 22 1,500 
ae RS 1 | 0648) .15 |:....... ‘Reservation... Licance abeass d Bag ib 
Lone Pine-Surp. Con...|_ 1 GO Lone OEE ns cae cirg vatvacdl SMAI Nesates ae 
Morning Glory..........(0.10| :02%| .04% 48,366 (Tom Thamb....7 wench SV ROBE ORO Tasceccas 


, 
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NAME OF 
CoMPANY. 


Acacia...... 


Alamo.. 





Am, Con... 
Anaconda. . 
Anchor.. .. 
Anchoria L 
Antelope... 


Aola.... 


Arcadian... i 
Arg’ntum J 


Banner. 


Battle Mt. 


Ben Hur.. 


Black Bell. 
Blue Bell... 
Bob Lee.... 
Buckhorn. . 


Cadillac. . 


Central C’n 
Champion..| 


Chicolo . 
C.K. & N. 


C. C.Col’bia 
Cc. C. G. Ext} 
C. C. & Man} 
Copper Mt.| 
Creede&C C| 
C. C. Con... 
Dante.... ..| 
Des Moines} 
Eclipse. .... 
Elkton Con} 
E! PasoG.. 
Enterprige. | 


F .Rawlings) 
Findley. 


Garf. Conn.| 
Golden Fi..| 


Goli Hill.. 


Gold Sov'n. 


Hayden.. 
Ida May. 
Indep'ndée | 


Ing. Con... 
Isabella... .| 
Jack Pot... 


Josephine 
Ke 





Maregery. .. 
a sence 
Midway..... 
M. J.T. 
Mobile. 
Moll. Dwy 
Mollie Gib. 





Monarch. ..|....}. 


Montreal... 


Moon-A’c'r 


Morning 8. 
Mtn.Beauty 
Mt. Rosa... 
National... . 
Nellie V... 
New Haven 
Olive B’nch 
Onriole...... 
Orphan..... 
Pelican..... 
Pharmacist 
Pilgrim..... 
Pinnacle. .. 
Portland. .. 
Prince Alb. 
Princess. .. 
Progress. .. 





Pythias.. ..| ‘ 
BEER xs puksacsios 


Republic... 


Rob’t Burns 


Rose Maud. 
Rose Nicol. 
Silver Gold 
Specimen... 
Theresa... . 
Trac hyte . 

Uncle Sam. 


Union...... | 


Va. M...... 
Vindicator. 
Work.. ‘ 
Zenobia.... 





tc olorado Springs Mining Stock E xchange. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


OOD, cicecscovensee | 
California..... eene 
Can. Gold Fields. . 
STOR, 00 p-20> 200 

Deer Trail Con. 
Evening Star. 
Golden Star . 

Gold Hills Dev. . 
Knob Hill.... ... 
Monte Christo 


* Montreal Stock Exchange. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Durango: 


Barradon y Cab..... 
Candelaria de Pan.. 
Capuzaya Guan. ... 
Restauradora....... 
Guanajuato. 
Angustias........ oe 
Cinco Senoresy An. 
Guadalupe Hacie’a 
Trinidad, aviadora.. 
do. aviada. ....... 
Zona Minera de Poz 


Hidalgo: 


Amistad y Concord. | 

AROVERO. «0220020020 
Bartolome de Med .| 
es | 
Luz Ca Maravillas. . 
Pabelion............ 






02%) .0246) .0234| 0246 
0614) .0536) .06 | .0534 
0516; -046¢)...... } 0446 

» 2516 
| 203 | 

















y West.. 
Lexington . 
Magnet R..| 
Margaret...!/ 





























shares. diy’d. 


COLORADO ee COLO.+ 


“Sept. 12. | Sept. 13. 
A. | B.) A. | B. 
44 | ANG 


45 42% | 
-12%) .124| .18 | .115¢ 
033¢)...... DIG) ..0200.] 22000. 
51 -49 eee eeee 
MG)... | 103%} .0284 

BP Beseass | 30 










“44% “Gall. "4284| 14246 142% 
Me Ae xcscd -2034| .20 













06 | 205 
1iSs|...... w1s 
03 (Rig .03 | 0234 





.065¢|...... 063g) .06 
09 084g 0834! 20544 
3 shel MEER onesen 
023g) .02 024%) .02 
0746) 6G TG 
07 | 


Total sales, 1,566,267 shares. 


MONTREA hig CANADA.* 
Week, Sept. 13. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


Montreal G. F.......... s 
Montreal-London. ..... 
Okenogan........... 


Oregon.... 


Re eae SERIE 
Rambler-Cariboo . 
Republic Con...... 
S!ocan-Soveieign . 
WO sas assassin os 
[Pe RSs chohwdecbe ne 


Total sales, 61,560 shares. 


_ MEXICO. 


Name or Company. NO. of Last 














Hidalgo: 


Real del Monte. 
San —_ He. 


Soledad... 
Sorpresa 


Union Hacienda... 


Mexico: 


NOG ccbeenseee 
Esperanza y An... 


Michoacan : 


Luz de Borda ava. 


S. Luis Potosi: 


Concep. y An..... 


Zacatecas : 


Asturiana y An... 
Cabezon........... 
C’delar de Pinos. . 
Palma de Somb... 











s 


































04 -O44o 45g) . 
-09 15 09 
1144! .11%) .115¢) .11 
44 (1.40 1.44 (1.40 
oe ee 25 24 
ll 























&... 


Sales. 


26,500 
6,000 
2,000 

18,300 
























10,000 
15,000 
8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
8,000 
54,500 
30,000 
44,000 
21,500 
3,000 
15,000 
18,000 
3,000 
86,000 
79,105 
7,000 
1,000 
4,000 


249,900 


5,500 
6,000 
6,000 
20,000 
3,000 


24,000 


11,100 
24,000 


6,000 









000 
2,100 
7,500 





2,000 


16,000 


3,500 


40,500 


14,000 


21,000 


5,000 


-06356) 064g 6g! 064g 


31,000 
57,000 
5,0” 
6,500 
13,000 






10,900 
1,000 
11,000 


16,000 
1,100 
13,50 
5,000 








Sept. 7 7. 


__ Prices. 





., Cl’. 


550 
100 
230 
260 
235 


10 
260 


Acacia.....| 1 
Anaconda.. 1 
AVE. d...000 5 
Cadillac.... 


1 
Dictator... 1 
Findley....| 1 
Ironclad. .. 1 
Isabella.... | 1 
Magnet R’k | 1 
New Haven 1 | 
New Zeal’d. | 1 
Pr. Albert.. 1 
Puritan....| 1 
Wire Gold.. 1 
Ww ork raieaiee 1 


Aci eries de Creusot 


Agzin 
Boleo 
Briansk..... 
Champ d’Or 
Courrieres.... 
Dombrowa.... ..... 
Donetz....... . ‘s 
Dynamite Ce ntrale.. 1.2.7! 
Escombrera-Bleyberg .... 
PROGR TVET... . 22 cccs0e0 
Huanchaca.... 
Laurium.... . - 
NUR: co ncoxscnn sown 
Metaux, Cle. Fran. de..... 
Mokta-el-Hadid........... 
a Baku. . 
} Napthe Nobel . 


EE cwowssue cose 
PORATTOPR.....06 200000 
Rebecca... 
Salines de l'Est 
Salines du Midi.... 
Vielle Montagne ... 


STOCK QUOTATIONS. 





SEPT. 22, 1900. 





Sept.11. , Sept.12. | Sept.13. ; Sept.14. | 


DENVER, COLO: 





NAME OF Par —-- 
Company. val. B. A. 





: Offic ial Quotations Denver Stock Exchange. Total sales, 54,700 shares. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


“ Firminy . 





ws “ Fives-Lille.... 
* “ Huta-Bank... 
~ “ la Marine 

























NAME OF COMPANY. 









11.0684) 1.08 
| 04 | 0434 





007% —s 00746)... 


Product. | Capital Par | Le 


- Steel mfrs... 27,000,000 2,000 





:.|Lron & steel. .......... ek ee 
S 7 aes... 20,000,000) 500 60.00 | 1,768.00) 1,710.00 








“IC ‘onl « iron: : 











Brit. Col’mb. Gold. ... 1...) "250,000 
. Zinc & lead: 16,300,000 
‘ Metal d'ie Ss. 


-|Petroleum...|... 
“ 











QE Ve Gr wr ae wee 








014) 02 








01 007 






PARIS. Aug. 30. 


P rice: 38. 











Stock. | value. | divs. |Opening.; Closing. 


Fr. | 2. 
1,775.00 | 1 790.00 
3 760.00 | 3,825.00 

495.00 490.00 
4,540.00 | 4,675.00 


Franecs.| Fr. 


..| 3,000,000) 500 
“* 12,000,000 500 





260.06 | 7,050.00 | 6,965.00 
176.00 | 2,675.00 | 2,685.00 

=i 887.50 840.00 
41.00 39.00 
90.00 3,070.00 | 3,024.00 
§ 1,020.00 1,020.00 
880.00 
425.00 
1,270.00 
8.00 
138.50 
575.00 















600,000 





250,000 “9 ce erry 
40,000,000, § 








. 12,500,000 1,185.00 
25,000,000 465.50 

Pre 18,312,500 1,175.00 
317.50 

650.00 

12,900.00 








ceweee 10,000,000 250 10.00 532.00 
5 SRS Ms oscles anbavnce 500 95.00 7,300.00 | 2,780.00 
«5,000,000 25 ee ae 3. 3.50 
500 00 210.06 210.00 
500 25.00 1,000.00 | 1, 
80 | 36.00 742.50 i 











Tharsis, 
Assoc. Goid “Mines. 

Broken Hill Prop., s 
Great Boulder Prop.. a 
Hannan’s Brownhill, g..... 
Ivanhoe Gold Corp.. 
Oe J ee 
Lake View Consols 
Mt. Lyeli M. & R., 
Mt. Morgan, g... 
Waihi, g. . 
Cc hampfion Reef, 2 
Mysore Gold, g¢. 
Nundyroog, g. 
Ooregum, g. 





City & Suburban (New 
Con. Deep Level, g 

Crown Reef, g..... 
De Beers Con., d. 
Ferreira, g......... 
Geldenhuis Dee Ds ~ 
Geldenhuis Est., 
Henry Nourse, g... 
| Jagersfontein, d. 
| Johannesburg Con. Invet.. 
TL, Sis sacnandeceomeste 
Langlaagte Estate, g.. 
| May Con. 
Meyer & 
Namaqua, c........... 
| Primrose (New), g.. 
| Rand Mines, g..... 
tobinson, g. 
| Sheba, g 





Alaska Goldfields .......... 
Alaska-Mexican, g... ...-.. 
Alaska-T 
Anaconda, ¢., 8. ...... 
De Lamar, g 
El Oro.. 
Golden Gate, ¢ 
Grand Central, g 
Hall Sm. & Mg.. « 
ie Bol, g....... 
Lillie, g... 
Montana, g., 
Mountain C oppe r 
Newfoundland, c om 
-almarejo & Mexican, ¢. 
Stratton’s Independence. 
Copiapo, c 





Treadwell, g.. : 






























ar pret. 





ref. £. 


British S. Africa, Sesctuccal 
Cs ape Cc opper, ¢ 


pref. 





hariton, g. 











Mexico..... . 











Newfoundland. . 








Frontino & Bolivia, g. 
St. John del Rey, g 
Utah Con.,g.(Highl’nd Boy) 
Velvet, g 
Ce ea 
British Am. Corp... 
Linares, | 
Mason & Bart 
Rio Tinto, c.. 








British Col’'mbia 





N.S. Wales 2.2: 











Que ensiand. 
New Zealand. . 
Colar Ficlds..... 











Orange Fr. St... 





Cape Colony. 





Sim. & Jack Prop., 
| Wolhuter, g 








LONDON. Sept. 7 
Author-_ Last dividend. Quotations. 
ized | Par —-—- -|- —- 
capital. | value. Amt. Date. Buyers Sellers, 
| £8. d.| 8.d. £s.d.£ 8. d. 

£300,000' 1 0 0 21 | Mar., 1899 163 18 9 
200,000} 1 0 0 0 4.8) Aug., 1900 176100 
1,000,000' 5 0 0 16 “ “15008 50 
6,000,000 | 5 @ 0 832 | Apr., 1900/3817 6 9 2 6 
4,000; 1 0 0 06 | May, 1900 26 8 6 
1,000,000; 1 0 0:10 | Aug.,19090'> 1 391 6 38 
SU TD OD Wlssesualeieessnsenay 1 0 20 
300,000| 1 0 0°20 | Jan., 1900 13 9 1é 3 
250,000) 1 0 0 10 May, 1899 1 0 1 6 
1,000,000} 5 0 0.50 | Nov.,1599'7 3 97 6 8 
250,000| 1 0 0 2% Apr., 1900 8 9 ll 3 
660,000 | 1 0 0 6 Apr., 1899 3.0 4 0 
1,250,000; 5 0 0110 | Apr., 1900/6 5 0 610 6 
250,000 | 1 0 0 2 6 7 6 
700,000! 1 0 0 1 0 1 6 
1,100,000! 1 0 0°20 | June,1900) 217 63 06 0 
200,000 | 2 0 0.40 | July, 1900'4 13 48 9 
140,000; 1 0 0,16 | Oct., 1899) 1138 9 116 8 
600,000 | 1 0 0 rts. | July, 1900); 1 5 0 1 6 3 
300,000 | 1 0 0) rts. | Mar., 1898/5115 0 6 5 0 
J Se eee 1901 2 6 
200,000} 1 0 0) 10 | Nov., 1899! 110 Y 112 6 
1,500,000} 1 0 020 Mar., 1900 | 15 9 16 3 
45,000 ' 3 0 0150 “| 910 01010 0 
420,000; 2 0 0100 | May, 1900) 317 6 4 2 6 
is 5 0 040 “ * 15312 653 17 6 
5 0 0 26 “ “162665 0 

}2 0 0150 | Apr., 1900, 817 6 9 2 6 

1 0 0/16 | Jan. 190|)}3 3 9 38 6 8 

| 8 0.46 | Aug., 1900) 217 6 213 6 

145,000 20, 6 | Aug.,1900} 112 6113 6 
140,000| 1 0 0°76 | Oct., 1990} 3 2 63 5 0 
1,000,000) 5 0 0°50 | July, 1900/11 2 611 5 0 
120,000 | 1 0 O| rts. | Oct., 189991516 3.6 1 8 
250,000! 1 0 0 50 Aug., 1900 |14 0 Ui4 2 6 
900,000 3 0 0 20 | Oct., 1900) 717 6 8 2 6 
1,000,000) 1 0 0 7 Sept.,1900/5 135 3 9 
320,000) 1 0 0 26 | Sept.,1900;) 918 919 1 3 
220,000 10 0/40 | Sept.,1900/5 18 9 6 1 8 
250,000 10 0/40 | July, 1900) 6 2665 0 
242,000 1 0 0 20 $6 “13 638 8 9 
145,000; 1 0 0 36 Aug., 190/316 3 81s 9 
= 120,000' 1 00 386 ss “1416 3 418 6 
} 5,000,000 | 1 0 O rts. | May, 1899/3 6 3 8 83 9 
600,000 1 0 0.50 | July, 1900}6 896 6 54 
150,000 2 0 0 50 “ “15 7 € 512 6 
1,360,000 | 4 0 0/80 | Aug., 1899) 512 6 517 6 
200,000 1 0 0 x all June,isys) 12 6 1 7 6 
120,000; 1 0 0180 | Noy., 1899/1510 016 0 0 
3,950,000 5 0 0 £1 | Bept., 1899 28 10 028 15 0 
9,000; 1 0 0300 | Aug., i399 (22 0 OR 0 0 
350,000' 1 0 0 80 « “ 110 5 01010 0 
200,000 1 0 0106 os * 1615 0 617 6 
125,00! 1 0 0100 | Apr., 1990/5315 0 9 0 0 
1,000,000? 5 0 0°60 | Nov., 189/16 5 01615 0 
2'750,000/ 1 0 020 | Aug..1399/2 132 8 9 
50,000, 1 0 050 | Sept.,1s99'6 0065 0 
470,000 1 0 0 80 Aug., 1899/3110 0 315 0 
290,000' 1 0 0 60 | July, 1899) 410 0 412 6 
100,000! 1 0 0 80 | June,1s99) 5 5 0 510 0 
200,000, 2 0 0120 | Aug.,1899' 418 95 1 3 
300,000} 1 0 0 60 “s ~ ie 8 a2 
490,000 |-1 0 0150 “ “ 141 2 6141 7 6 
2,750,000| 5 0 0/80 |............ 9 76912 ¢€ 
1,100,000, 1 0 0.06 | July, 1998/1 0 01 2 6 
5,000,000 5 0 0/40 | July, 1899 610 0 612 6 
880,000' 4 0 0 20 | Feb., 1899; 412 6417 6 
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| ieee SharesIssu‘d Dividends. \j Author- lSharesIssu‘d| Dividends. 
Name and Location of 1ZeC Pia oe ; } : lj Name and Location of ized ————_ ne 
Company. | Capital | yo, Par) Paid, 7 | a Company. Capital | yp \Par| Paid, Total | Latest. 
Stock. \Val| 1900. | toDate.| pate. Amt. | Stock. “” |Vat| 1900. | to Date. |__Date. At 7 
a aa eee ea Pa ee ee nee ne een errs aS |— ‘ mit, 
LT AOMMA. Bias 520s cwcaes Colo..} $1,500,000, 1,500,000) ¢1| $30,000) $30,000 Sept../1900 01 ||122; Home, g.........-. 00s ./Colo.. $50,000} 50,000) 1! 00.000) ’ 
2 Ata CON... oes eeeees Cal.. 500.000) 100.000 st 30,000} 225.000) April.|1900 .15  |/123' Homestake, g....... exxagtee wi. 21, 000-0064 210,000) iS) —— Bm O00 Sone cael = 
3 Alabama Coal & Iron,pf|Ala...| 2,506, 000} 25.000] 100| 131,250} 131,250’ Aug../1900 1.75 |/124 Horn-Silver, g. s.c.sp.1. .|Utah.| 10,000,000} 400,000} 25 20,000 5.279. “O00 June .|1900! .05 
4 Alaska-Mexican, g.......|Alask| 1, 000,000} 180,000) 5) 54,000} 483.081 July../1900) .10 |/125)Idaho, g.......ceeeeeeeee jIdaho) 1,000,000/1,000,000| 4 8.188 8.188 ‘Apr ril, | 11900) OL 
5| Alaska- Treadwell. g.... |Alask|] 5,000,000} 200.000! 95] 225,000) 4,445,000) July...) 1900 PG IMOIIORNO, B Vans ccscvacaceces B.Col 500,000! 500,000) Slaeeuss aa 292.000| Jan. “11299 “05 
GAO: Be Bia casceeossesces Mont. 10,000,000 400,000] 25)... eeeeeee 1,075.000] April./1898) .05  |/127, Independence Con...... Colo..|  2,500,000/2,500,000| 4 109.000! 100.000! Aug. .|1900| a 
T AMMABOO: Bos.s 00055500: Colo..| 500,000} 450,000] 1]... .. eee. 31,500|Dee. .|1899, .07  |/128| International, z......... Mo...}  1,000,000/1,000,000} 4 26.427, 26.427 July .|1900| ‘or 
8 Amalgamated, €......+.. Mont.| 75,000,000) 750,000] 100] 4,500,000] 6,000,060) July..|1900 2.00 |/12y Towa. g. S. Le... eee eee Colo..|  1,666,667}1,666,667) 1 39.334| 136.834 June. |1900! ‘00. 
QO AMAMGR, BT. .cccccccccss Colo..| 1,000,000! 1,000,000 1 10,000 10,000/June.}1900, .01) |{130) Iron Mountain, g.s.1.i../Mont.| 5,000,000) 500,000) 10)...... : 507.500 April. 1898 — 
10 RARONON. Bins cakece ces Colo.. 600,000! GOOQ,000) 4 102,000} 121,882) May..|1900, .10 |/131|Iron Silver, s1........... Colo..| 10,000,000] 500,000} 20|.......... 2,500,000! ‘North 1889 "20 
11 American Coal........++ Md. ..| 1,500,000! 60,000} 95| 225,000 982,000/Sept..|1900/1.00 |/132/Tsabella. g...... sees eee Colo..| -2.250°000/2.250.000] “| """48%.500| "6977300 Sept..|1900| “O01 
i? American Gold, g. 8. @. 1..|Colo..| 3,000,000; 300,000] 10]....... 04. 446.000 Dec. .}1899) .04 | 1383 GROW POE, Give ccctvcveses Colo..|  1.250,000/1.250,000! 1/...... : 75,000 a “ligg9l ‘06 
13 Amer, Sm & Ref., pref../U. S..} 32,500,000; 325,000] 100] 2,113,803) 2,682,553]Oct... 1900]}1.75 |]134|.Jamison, g........00. 06. Cal ..| 3.900.000] 390.000] 40|....00.... 50,700! April.| 1899]. 10 
i/ Am. Steel & Wire, pf.../U. 8..] 40,000,000) 400,000 100) 2.800.000} 5,600,000/Oct.../1900}1.75 |/135|Keystone, g..........06- Colo..|  1,500,000/1,500,000/ 4 SMES 35,000|Mar.. /1894| ‘01 
i) Am. Steel & Wire, com. ,U. S..] 50,000,000) 500,000 100} 1,750,000 1,750,000) July..|1900 1.75 | 136) Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. |Klond 750,000] 52.750|  5l.......0., 12,000! Aug. 11899} i 
is. Am. Zine, Lead & Sm....|Mo...] 2,500,000} 60,000) 25 60,000 180, ooo Jan. .{1900/1.00  |/137)La Fortuna, g........... Ariz . 250,001 25 50,000 1 220.000)  882'500 Se yt. /1900] “10 
17 Anaconda Copper......../Mont. | 30,000,000!1,200,000} 25] 2,400,000) 14,550,000) April./1900/2.00 _//138) Lake City, g.-....+. ies COs 50,000! 50,000) 4 8.875) 3.875 — 1900! 201 
iS Anchoria-Leland, g...... Colo.. 600,000) GOO,000} LJ eeeeeaceee 198,000) April.|1899) .03 |/189/ Lake Superior Irop...... Mich.| 2,100,000] 84.000] Q@5/....... 2 132° 000 Feb “| i8991 1200" 
19 Anglo-Mexican, g........|Mex..} 2,001,625) 400,230)  5]..-...ee- 1.825.048! Dee ..|1899} .24  ||140|/ Last Chanee, s. l......... B.Col 500.000] 500,000! “q]..........) 45,000) Apr. |1899 05 
20 Apollo Con., B+ -+eeeeeee Alask} 1,009,000; 100,000) 10 70,000 210.000 Jan, .{1900) .07 | ci Dollar, g.. ....|Colo..| 1,500,000) 1,500,000) | 60.000! 90000 Th -l19001 “o2 
21/Appie Ellen, g........... Colo. 600,000) GOO.000] 1]. eeeeeeeee 25.000) Aug. .| 1898) .01 ee ne B.Col| 5,000,000} 200,000] 5)......2...) 1,805 $000! Now..|189911 720 
22 April Fool, g............ Nev.. 500,000) 500,050! = 1]......6.- 16,000) Oct... .} 1899} .01 sali ES ea eae \Colo..| 1,250,000} 250,000} 5| 45.117) 349.300 April. 1900 05 
23 Argentum-Juniata, g.. } ‘olo..| 1,300,000] 650,000, Q]........6. 156,000) Oct...|1895} | .03 1441 Little Tiger, Zesveseeeeees/Cal...| 500.000) 500,000) 4 15,000 500 Feb. '1900) ‘ot 
24) APM Mino scc0sc0we ‘al... 2,000,000) 200,000) 10 70,000] 490,000) May...| 1900] .05 145) Madison, g.........0000- Colo..|  1,250,000/1,050.000, 4 35.000) 35.000 June. "| 4900 “03 
25 Arizona Copper......... Ariz..} 3,190,550 ites 576,429] 1,464,848) Sept../1900] .84  /|146) Rss cers eenscee. Colo..|  1,250,009/1,109,600} 4 187.000} 187,000 July..|1900| 117 
26 Associated, J....se.eee. Colo..} 1,250,000 1,25 0001 Ess sesawene 84.000 Feb. ./1899} .01 |/147|/ Mammoth, g. s. ¢.. ..|Utah.| 10,000,000} 400.000) 25 160.000) 1.770°000 Se ¥ 15900 05 
97] AIRE, Dv cas oeievecsarercie Mich.| 1,000,000) ° 40,000) 25)” 80,000} 860,000, Feb. .1900}2.00  |/14s/Marion Con., g...........|Colo..| 5,000,000] 500.000] J0|..........{ "800,000 May..|1899| ‘ot 
28 Bald Butte, g.S........-{Mont.| 250,000) 250,000) 1 67,500} 887,148 Aug..|1900] .03 |/149| Mary McKinney. g...... Colo..} 1,000,000}1,000,000] 4} 120,000} 150,000 July..|1900] “0g 
20 Bankok Cora Bele, s....|Colo..| 600,900) 600,000) 1]. ... ee eee 107,510 July..}1896} .01  |/150|Maryland Coal, pf. ..... Md...| 1,885,005} 18.850! 100 37-700! 584/319 ce 1900!2'00 
30 Big Seven, g........06 os / OG) .. 100,000} 100,000} 1].......06% 6,000 April |1898} .03 |/151|Matoa, g........ceeceeeee Colo..|  1,000,000}1,000,000} 4 aces “25.000 Tice. “Hy98 “02 
3) (Big Bix, Be: Os.00 050000008 -'Colo..| 500.000} 500.000; 1). ..+.s see 15,000, May..]1898; .00%4/'152| Midget, g..........00000- Colo..} 1,000,000}1,000,000) 4 15,000 15,000 May..|1900 a 
32 Boston-Aurora, pvef.....|Mo... 800.000) 32.000] 25 37,120 66,160 May..|}1900) .50 53) Missouri Zine Fields, pf..| Mo... 400,000} 16,000) 25 10.573) 31X85 Apu 11900) 16 
33 Boston & California.....]/Cal.. 600,000! 600,000} 1].......-. 72,000 June .|1899) .06 Le eee Colo..| “ 500.000] 500.000} "y 45,000} 190.000 sf t.. 11900 ‘OL 
34 Boston & Colo. Smelting}Colo,.| 750,000; 15,000) 50 33,750] 303,750 July../1900) .7% 55| Mollie Gibson, s.1....... Colo..| 5,000,00011.000,000} 5/..... ; 4,080,000! en. 1895) 105 
35 Boston Duenweg, Z..... Mo...} 1,000,000) 40,000) 10) 24,000 56,900 June,.|1900) .10 SMROMATCR, Boccccsnceseess Colo..} 1,000,000 1,000,000) 1 12 20,000) 120,000 April. 11900 "12 
36 Boston Get There, Z..... Mo.. 250,000) 22.500) 10) 9,000 20,250) April./1900) .10 0 | | Montana Coal = Coke... .|Mont.! 5,000,000) 200.000) 25, 60.000) “60. 000! ret 1900. "30 
37 Boston-Little Cirele, z... Mo-K.} 1,000,000, 100,000) 10} 12,500 87,500, Mar. .}1900} .1214) |Montana, Ltd., s. .|Mont. 3,300,000 657.128) wart 453.700 APL 1899 12 
34 Boston & Mont. Con....-.|Mont.| 3,750,000) 150,000, 254,200,000) 18,500,000) Aug... /1900/10.00° 115: Montanaive Purehas'g. Mont.| 2'500,000| 80°000| 251" 160,000, 1,520:000 May. {190011 100 
39 Boston Providence, z., pf} Mo... 150,000! 15,000, 10} 6.000] | 17,242) Aug../1900! .05  |1160|Montreal, g. teeeees{Oolo..|  1,000,000}1,000,000) 4 nL 't'500\Now. [1898\-“¢ 
40/BOStON: Givs.c0<<ssca00s00s iCal...} 1,000,000) 100,000) 10) 10,000 20.000'| Jan, .}1900} .10  |/161) Monument, g a \Colo.. 300.000] 300,000) 4}. 18°124!Nov.. 1899 0034 
1i Boston Springfield, z...|Mo... 500,000, 20,000) 25) 15,000) 15.000' June.|1900) .25  |/162) Moon- Anchor Con. +Z...-|Colo..|  1,750.000} 600,000) 261'000| Nov..|1898) . 
12 Boston Sunflower, z....|Mo... 150.000! 15,000! J0}...... 0... 4,500}Oct.../1899) .3) |/163) Moose, g........2..eeeee |Colo.. 600,000} 600,000) 4 186.006) Feb, .11896| is : 
43| Breece, i.....0..sseeceree Colo..| 5,000,000) 200,000) 25 20,000) 90,000) Sept .|1900] .05  |/164|Morning Star Drift, g..../Cal... 240.000] 2400) 100 847.200 Nov.. 1809104 
14 Buffalo Hump. g..-.-++. Idaho} 3,000,000, 300,000 10) 245,000] 245,000/Oct...|1900} 10/1165! Morse, g.........000eee+. Colo..| 1,250,000] 1,250,000, 215,630 May, |1899| ig 
45 Bullion-Beck & Champ...|Utah.} 1,000,000) 100,000) 10 60,000) 2,498,000 'June.|1900} .10 |/166) Mountain Copper. ...../Cal..| 6, 250) 400} 250,000 | 4 833° 750) ‘A va 1900 te 
16 Bunker Hill & Sullivan..|[daho} 3,000,000} 300,000} 10} — 189,000! 990,090/Sept..}1900) 07 1/167|Mt. Rosa, g......... eee Colo..} 1,000,000) 1,000,000 : 75000 Dee “lye og 
47 Calumet & Heela, ¢......!Mieh.| 2,500,000} 100.000} 25} 5,000,000] 71,850,00C/ Sept.. |1900/20.00 |]168| Mt. Shasta, g... ........ \Cal... 100,000} ° 20.000! 6.000 May. 1899 ‘90 
48 Cariboo-McKinney, g....)/B.Col}  1,250,000/1,250,000; 1 68,750] — 459,337) Aug. ./1900) .0116//169| Moulton, g..........000+ |Mont.| 2,000,000] 400,000) 500.000 Oee 11899 = 
19 Centen L-Eureka, g.s.Le..|Utah.| 5,000,000) 100,000) 25) 217,700} 2,367,700; July..|1900)1.00  {]170| Napa Con., q...-...... +. \Cal . 700,000} 100,000) 7 50,000! 1 090,000 J ly..11900 = 
30 Center Creek, 1. z....--./Mo....| 1,000.00) 100.000} 10) 10,000 10.000) Feb. .|1900) .10 171 National Lead, com....|U.S..| 15,060.000] 149.054! 100 149.054) 11341486 Maz. |190011 ‘00 
51 Central Lead, Lee... Mo... 1,000,000] 10,000, 100, 45,000] 187,000 Sept../1900) .50 |/172|National Lead, pf 1U. S| 15,000.000] 149,040] 100] 782,460! 10'318°460 Sept _|1900/1 +5 
2 Cham] ion, g. Ss. o+eoe ORs 340,000} 34,000) 10).......6.. 321,700) Nov. .{1899]} .25  ||173| New Central Coal......../Md 1,000,000} — 50,G00 2) 20:00! 490,000 a Pit {19001 ‘7 
53 ( ‘loverdale, Z.....e.csees |Mo...} 1,000,000) 100,000} 10] 50,000 50,000 July..|1900] .20 |]174| New Idria, ~- Pionnssieasices .++| 500,000} 100,000) 60.000/  280/00013 P ae 4 
54 Colonial, 1........+..+. .-|Mo...]  1,000,000)1,000,000] I]. ....eeeee 10,000) Aug. .}1899} .01 |/175)N. J. & Mo., %.......0000. 'Mo... 250,000 2.500) 100] 11.000) 11.000 oe so 
55 Colorado Smelting...... | Mont. 1,000,000} 100,000) 10].......... 1,945,000' Jan ..|1899)1.00 1/176) New York, Zine bec ceceee as. . 700,000] 28,000) 25] ere 6.500 —" rele 
56 Columbia, 1......e0.ee6 Mo...| "500,000, 50,000! 10)" 42,425)” 12:125/June.|1900| 05 [!177|N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g./C. A..| 1,500,000] 150,000, 10!” 150,000! 1,312,000 Sept...|1900] = 
57 Commodore, g..-. ‘|Colo..| 1,200,000'1,200,000} 1)........6. 432,000|Jan. .|1899] .04 |/178|North Star Mines........ Cal ..} 5,000,000} 250.000) 10} 7.1” 50.000 N ® *} 4899 20 
58 Commonwealth. z.. ‘pref. |Mo .. 500,000} 100,000) 5} 30,000 50,000 June.j1900| .05 [1179 Nugget, g........ .../Colo..|  625,000/1,250 000, yg): 35,000 oe **| 1898 = 
59 Consolidated Gold Mines|Colo,.} 1,000,000,1 000,000) 1 80,000 90,000 Sept..|1900) .02 180 Okanogan, g |W —— 62,500} 1,250,000] ee — Aus “| seo -0046 
60 Consolidation Coal ...... IMd...| 105250,000)  102:500) 100} 205,000] 5,921,650) Feb. .|1900)2.00 |]131/Old Colony Zine & Sm.. oe 1,100,000] "69:909| 40|°°" "50.809! —_-50'809 July. 11900 ‘oe 
61 Gon. Mercer Gold Mines.|Utah.| 5,000,000/1,000,000} 5] ~~ 115,000} 1,481,000) Sept.. 1900} .20 |]182)Omega, g.......0.c00e0 0s ") 13500/000/1,212. 5o0| 18.188) 18.188 June. |1900 +25 
62 Cons. Zine & Lead, pf..)/Mo...} 400,000) 400,000) 1 8,000) 8,009 Jan..|/1900) .20  |]/183|Ontario, s. 1............6. \Utah.| 15,000,000] °150.000) 100 90,000} 18.662.500 A ni. 1900! 016 
63 Cordell, Z. 1.....6.....006 Mo... 300,000) 60,000) 5 27,000 30,000) Sept../1900) .05  |/184 Orphan Belle, g.......... Jolo.,| 1,000,000)1,000,000) 1}... ee "197,899 Tee, “l4809| * 
64 Cripple Creek Con., g...|Colo..| 2,000,000 § 2,000,000! 1} 160,000} 160,000 Mar../1900| .08 ||185| Original Empire, g 5,000,000} 50. 000] HOBNES coca ce 530,000 Oct. 11899 ‘0 
65 Croesus, £.....66+ Goevecee Cal... 1 000,000) 190,000} 5 45,600 93,100 June. |1900) .06  |/186)Osceola,c.......+. | 2.500.900] 93,000) 25 279, 000! 3,359,500 J “oy 1900130 
66 Crowned King, g. s. 1....|Ariz .} 6,000,000) 600,000} 242,760! May. ./1899) .02 }|187| Parrot, c.......... | 2.300.000] 229/850! J0| 1,084 am) 4.049.059 Tul “~* 1900); — 
67 Dalton & Lack, g.s.1....|Utah.} 2,500,000) 2,500,000) 87,500! Mar. ./1896) .0014//188 Pennsylvania Coal -+| 5,000,000) 190,000) ; 4.050.000 Mas. “11899 2 
68| Daly, 2... csccescsevecees }Utah.} 3,000,000) 150,000) 2,925,000 Mar. .}1897) .25  |/189 Pennsylvapia Con, g.....| Cal...| 5,150,000] 51.500! 161,325 May. {1900} ° ; 
69| Daly West, 2...... ++. Utah.| 3,000,000) 159,000 495,000) Sept..}1900) .25 1/190) Petro, &......eee eee eens |Utah.| 1,000,000) 200,000} 32'000|Oer. "11849 -10 
70\Deadwood-Terra, i --|S. D..} 5,000,000) 200,000 1.350.000) May..}1898| .15  {|191| Pharmacist Con., g....../Colo.. 1.500,00011,500,000} 84.000 — 1893 026 
71|Deer Trail Con., g. ....- | Wash} 3,000,000) 3,000,000 55.000) Dec. ./1899) .0044]/192 Pioneer, g......... veeee (Cal... 1,000,000) 100,000] 62.500! Me "| 899 01 
72|De LANA, &. GB... ccesoses lidaho} 2,000,000} 400,000) 2.394.000 May ./1900) .12  |/193) Plumas Eureka, g. 1,406,250! 140,625 84.375) | 9 ng7'n44 Avril 1900 12% 
FO DOUA ic Bis vasisecencanss Colo .| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 60,000 Jan ..|1897} .01_ |]194/ Portland, g.....c.... eee | 3!000;00013,000:000] 4] $70,000] 3127°080\Tely.(1900} 4 
74 Denver & Cripple C’k, g. jColo..} 1,000,000/1,000.000) 1} 10.625 June.}1900| .015¢/}195, Princess, g...........05- Yolo..| 1,000,000/1,000,000} 4 "45,000 Me ee 1896 -06 
73 Desloge Con., 1...+.++++5 Mo...” | 1,000,000) 109,000, 10} 20.000| 70,000 May ..|1900) .20°” 1/196 Queen Bess Propr., 8. 1..|B.Col| _°500.000) "100,000| 5)..........|  25,000/ July. (1899 ‘i 
76| Dixie, $..cccecsoscccssees Utah. 125,000) 125,000) 1} 10,000 10,000 April.|1900} .02  ||197 Quicksilver, pref........./Cal...| 4, 300,000] 43,000! 100)” 21.500 1.866.911 lJ é. “11900 18 
"7 Doe Run, |... Mo... 500.000 5,000! 100/ 22.500 112.500) sept..|1900} .50  |]/198 QUINCY, C..... eee eee eens Mic h. 2,500,000) 100,000) 25 900.000 11,970,000 aan ba 19€0)4" 
78 Ducktown, c. ‘i. sul. (ord) /Tenn.| 374,000 7,480) § 95,744) Dec. .|1899/9.60 |/199 Rambler—Cariboo, s. 1..| B. ey 1. 250.0001 250. Q00} 1 38.750 105.000 Mer “11900 00 
"9 Duektown (founder)..../Tenn. 1,000 200 41,160|Deec.. 1899) 162.00]]200) Reco, Ss. 1...... seseeeees |B.Col 1,000,000 1.000.000| 4]....... | = *|4898 01 
80 Dutch, g... +006 tessa ce 1,500,000] 130.000 39,000 Feb. .|1898| .05  |/201 Republic Gon., g | \Wash| | 3,500,000/3'506,000/ 1] 105.000 3s **Hr900 “22 
1) Eldorado, ©... .scccceeees Cal...| 1,000,000) noes 10 000) July.. 1899 .10  ||202 Republic Iron & Steel, pf 0.8.<1 9 5,000,000) 212,570] 100} 1.115.991! 1, 9° 59.986 Oct. ./1900 01 
8? Elkhorn, as Oh. ac0s Colo.. 437, 500} 500 1,325,000) June.}1898} .48 |/203 Reward, g............68- Gal .. 1. 000,000! 100,000 nes 200,000 res 11899 1.75 
85) Elkton Con., 38: eee C ‘olo..| 3,000,000) 2, 500,000 948,961\Sept..|i900) .03  |/204, Russell-Irwin, z. ....... ea. 250.000) 25,000} 15.000 Oct. 1899 -20 
B4/E] Paso, &. S....ccecceses Solo.. 900.000} 900.000 eee 12,393).Jan..|1898} .01 |/205 as Ee Utah.} 5,000,000) 1 000,000) 138.000 Oct. 11899 -10 
S) Empire Siate-idaho.. -|[daho} 1,000,000} 98,514) 10 584,025|Sept..'1900) .80 |/206 St. Joseph, 1 ceececes Mo...| 3,000,000) 300,000} | 3 009:500 Sept. {1900 -V0%G 
&| Enterprise, S. 1......++. Colo..| 500,000] 500,000} 1].......66- 900,000) Sept... 1898} .05  ||207 Santa Rita, g.........++./Colo..|  1.000,000/1,000.000) 1 Z000| 4.000 Tad "11900 50 
8? Fanny Rawlings, g. 8....|Colo..|  1,000,000]/1,000,000]  1]....-..... 20,600|Aug../1899| .01  ||208 Seventy-Six, g. s.........|/Colo..| 1,000,000] 200,000] 5)... 2'950 Ma y-+|5998 -02 
8% Favorite, £....+.eee0e ..+|Colo..| 1,200,000]1,200,000} 1 48,000, _48,000/April. 1900] :04  |/209 Santa Rosalia, g.s......-.|Cal...| 100.000] 100.000] 1......222!]  185{000/Sept.. 1899 01 
8) Federal Steel, pf........ U.S. .|100000,000} 582,610] 100} 4,127,727) 5,725,587/July.. 1900/1.75  ||210)Silver King, g. s. 1. .|Utah. 300,000] 150,000} 20) 675,000) 3,125,000 oe 11900 - 
9), Federal Steel, com...... U.S../100000,000) 464.843) 100] 1,743,161| 1,743,161|Mar.. 1900|2.50 ||211|Small Hopes, s ...(Colo..} 5.000 000] 250,000] 20'...... ...! 3)5 5-000) F wi 18991 a 
O1]/M OPN, . vcoevecseccocesess B.Col! — 200,000} 200,000 10,000\Jan ..|1898| .05 |/212/Smuggler, s. 1. z.........]Colo..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000] ~1{" "420,000 Teun eeclins t..\1900 -10 
% Ferris-Haggarty, ¢.g.s...| Wyo.) 1,000,000) 1,000,000 5,000) Feb. . {1899 -0014||213/South Eureka, g........ Cal ..| 1,500,000] '300;000] 5)..........! 12,000 Mey. “4808 08 
93 Florence, 8... .ssseeees Mont.| 2,500,000] 440,000 252,000) April.|1900} .05 ||214/South Swansea, s. 1......|Utah. 150.000] 150,000! 4\....5..... | 465,000 Oot. “11899 -04 
94'Frisco Con., 1. 8...2..00 \Idaho) 2.540,000} 500,000) 920,000! Nov. .|1899| .25 |/215/Southern Boy, g........ Colo.. oianaen 875.0001 4|° °°” 47.500! 17.500 Ma "! 5900 05 
95/Galena, 6.1, g..0000. 50006 [Utah.| 1,000,000] 100,000 71,000 Sept. |1897| .05  |/216' Squaw Mountain, g......{Colo..} 2,000,000]2,000,000| .|........ 10,000, Noo. [1899] “oo 
Garfield Con.. g.......+++ |Colo..| 1,200.000]1,200,000] 1)... 34.000 May..|1899| 101 ||217\Standard Con., gs. ....|Cal... 2.000.000! 200.000] 10 * $0,000) 3,959°226 Aus. |1900] “208 
OF GeMini........seseeeeeee Utah.) 500,000) 5,000] 106 "'50,000| 700,000) Aug. .|1900|10.00 ||218)Standard, g....... 00... Idaho} 500,000) 500,000} 1)........ | 3°745,000 ry 1899) -10 
%s Geyser-Marion, g........ Utah.| 1,500,000} 300,000} 5)...6..+5+- 96,000 Sept. .1898| .02 ||219/Stratton’s Independ’ce..|Colo..| 5,500.000|1,000,000| 5) 1,280,000! 2'240,000 oo" 1900 = 
Gold Belt, Z......eeseee Colo...’ 1,250,900)1,250.000] 1) "412,500 112,500 Aug..|1900) .09 |220|Swansea, S. 1.......c0e0s Utah. 500,000, 100,000] 5] "55,000! 256,500) ISept.. 1900] “05 
10) Gold Coin of Victor, g....|Colo..|  1,000,000)1,000,000} 1) 180,000/ 540,000 Sept.. 1900} .02 |/221|Tamarack, ¢....... eeeees Mich.} 1,500,000 60,000} 25 — 6,570,000| Jun 1900/70 
1! Gold Deposit, g.......+++ Colo.. 500,000| 500,000} 1 10,000 10,000) Mar.. 1900) .02 ||222|Tomboy, 2. ...eee....000- Colo..| 1.500.000, 300,000} 5 2.000) 884,000 a, 1900). +4 
102 Gold & Globe, g..-.......|Colo.| 750,000} 750,000] 1].......... 51,625 July.. 198] |0014||223|Touraine, g.............. Golo..| 1:250,000'1,250,000| 1]  87:500| _ 87°5001 sea |19001 “3 
] TOM AN, Bac cecocssscee Colo..| 1,000,000) 936.850) 1 84,316 149,896 July.. 1900} .03 ||/224/Union, g........ ieaGia~e IColo..| 1,250,000, 1,250,000 1 312.500 895.244 Sent 1900 OF 
14 \(;0ld Sovereign, g......- \Colo..| 3,000,000/3,000,000] 1)... cece eee eee eeeeees Fisinerlpcieneaien: Os Be Be osesccccccces Kas.. 500,000) 500,000) 1 15,000) 15.000| Au **11900! * 
1)! solden Cycle, g. Colo..| 1,000,000) 200,000) 5 90,000) =: 348,500/Sept.. 1900) .05  ||226'United, z. 1., pref........|Mo...| 6,000,000} 240.000} 25 19.226 21,892! J s.. 1900 01 
1\"' Golden Eagle, g.. .|Co.0,.| — -500,000) 500,000 1 5,000 25,000 June. (1900) .01  |/227 United Verde, c....... .|Ariz..| 3,000,000} 300,000] 10! 1,425,000 2,287,500! are *!4900) -50 
1). Golden Fleece, g. 8 Colo..| 600,000) 600,000) 1)... seer ees 569,480) Feb. .|1897} .01 |/228| Utah, g.........eseesese iUtah.| 1.000.000) 100.0001 q0|..00..2...) "179,000, J —_ 1899] 5 
10s Golden Reward, g....... S.D..| 1,000,000) 100,000) 10)..++..ee0- 155,000) Feb. .|1898} .15 }229| VICTON, F...esereese coore Colo..| 1,000,000, 200,000} 5]... 2.2022 5,000) 4 11998 = 
1) Golden Star, g........66+ Ont... 1,200,000]1,200,000] ]....2c.ee. 45,500 July..|1899| 0016!/230 Vindicator, Con., 8... oa .--|Colo..| 1.500.000 1,065,000] 1" 161,000 500! July..|1900| “eo 
110) Grafton, Z....0 cecceeeee Colo..| 1, 000,000} 1,000,000 Joseeeeeees 10,000\Oct...|1899| .01° |/231| War Eagle Con., g. s. ¢..(B.C..| 2,000,000)1.750.000| 4 52.500, B45. a ; :* 1900 -05 
11! Grand Central, g......... Utah. 250,000) 250,000] 1). .eeee 666,250 Sept..|1899) .24 232| W hat Cheer, z..... coos 1 MO... 225,000) 22,500) 10} 9,000 11.250 Ma "”}1900) —_ 
11. Grand Gulch..... ecccces Ariz.. 250,000) 240,000) 1] 9.600 9,600| April. |/1900| .01  ||238| Wolverine, ¢ i 1,500,000; 60,000 25 240,000) 510,000)0ct. . 1900 a 
Hale Granite, 2. ....+++.seeees Colo... 1,000,000}1,000,000) 1 30.000 = 000 ae ool S08 RBG WORE, Bec sesicsevecscces «| 1,500,000) 1,500,000 ao | Ne: PEER Uae 
1:\Grass Valley Expl.......|Cal...| 100,000) 30,000) 2 37,500 7,500)|May.. 1900} 25 235| Yellow Aster, g..........'Cal...| 1,000,000) "100,000 poet es panies tuaeees classes |ennsleeewes 
n Greater Gold Beds. %....|Col »..| 5,000,990)3,800,000) =, 76,000 76,000) June. 1900} .02 |/236)/Ymir, g........ . seescvees B.Col| 1,000,000 135 000 9 ie ol 30. 00 Noe. {1899 Py 
OHNO Bs vaca snmmncwvsiged Cal. | 1,000,000) 100,000} 10) 15,000 Oe ee ere | Seta eae DR ee seen | = \* Ov..|1899) .24 
1} ‘'Halt Mg. & Sm.......... 1B.Col} 1,250,000) 250.000; 5|....... hs pT RE a Sais , see ne ae ee Eee Serene a ee ‘ 
11s Hecla, S.........0sc0ce0- \Tdaho| 1,000,000}1,000,000) 1 20,000 NR IINE TIE Nicolls: varsin.s.dss'sc Secwdinabccoatkas'nalitesccPouesreeessls ees as ois Beers eee oa 
119] Hecla (ION... ..0000..c00 [Mont | 1,590,000) 31.000 GMowcdesesie 2190, 0001 DEG. S008 EO Hos. loscccscssssacesceeses BOs Aah. eee ec ce eee pee bee tee 
12) Hidden Treasure, g...... iCal... 500,000) 360.000] 1]. .sereeees 3,600) July... 1899 DM NESE ANG Jacannstadivc nia aexncas bis as. Pi oerre See ces Re nas Se aes ceceee 
121 Holy Terror, g.......00-+ [8.D..] 300,000) 500,000) 1 5,000} 172, 000 Jan. [1900} OL ee) esses asses ceseeceaceeaf tates [rete sees ee ee ° 
| | Jeseececeeeleee eefeceede aeaied 











G.,Gold. S., Silver. L., Lead. C., Copper. Z., Zinc. Q., Quicksilver. I. Iron. This tabie is corrected up to Sept. 17th. Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions 
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Sept. 22, 1900. 


CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 


Abrasives— Cust. Meas. 
Carborundum, f.0o.b. 
Niagara Falls, Powd., 


Price. 


$0.10 
15 


1.00 | 


cme .07@.10 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. 

Pittsburg. 
£mery, Tur ish fiour, 


Grains, in kegs.:. 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. 
Grains, in kegs...... 
Chester flour, in kegs. 
Grains, in kegs..... 
Peekskill flour,in ma 
Grains, in kegs. . 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 
Kuluk (Turkey).. ig. 
Abbott (Turkey)... are 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr. 
Pumice Stone, Am.powd. 
Italian, powdered.... 
Lump, per guality.... 
Rottenstone, ground.... 
Lump, per quality.... 
Rouge, per quality. . 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- 


ton 22.00@24.00 
a 26.50@30.00 
32.00 

-012@.02 

01% 

-04@.40 

0214 @.03 
.05@.14 

-10@.30 


OF 
3.50 
6.00 
7.50 


121 
i 
1034@.11 
114@.11% 
QW 

23 

131 

20 


50 
07 
.03 
05 


burg 
Acids—-Acetic. 30% pure.. 100 Ibs. 
30% ch. pure 
eer oe 
emcie, English 
German.... 
Boracic, cryst 
Powdered 
Carbolic, crude, 602.... 
Cryst, 37%. drums..... 
Liquid, 95% 
Carbonic, liquid gas. 
Chromic, crude 
Chem. pure 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. 
oe! drofluoric, 36% 
482 


“ 


OZ, 


Nitric, chem. pure.. 

Sulphuric, chem. pure.. 
Sulphurous, liquid anhy. 
Tartaric, CTF TB..0 005900 ° 


Alcohol—Grain , 
Refined wood, ew 


Alum—Lump. 
Chrome, com’! 


Aluminum—Nitrate.... 
Oxide, com’l, common.. 


1.15@ 1.39 | 
‘03 | 


0314 
10334 


Ammonium— 
Bromide, pure.. 
Carbonate lump 

Powdered 
Muriate, gran 

Lump. a» 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) 
Phosphate, com’l. 

Chem. pure 

Antimony—Glass . 

Needle, lump...... ose 
Powdered, ordinary.. ° 
St. ..c00 
Oxide, com’l an 95%. 
Com’! white, 99% 
Com'l gray 
Sulphuret, com 
Arsenic—White.. 


-52@.5% 
08144. @ 0BLS6 
.0914@. oars 


‘oo 
“1016 


seeee 


60 
.30@.40 
0549@..06 


seeee 


‘sphaltum— 

Ventura, Cal -+»-Sh. ton 

Ib. 0118@. “De 

Egyptian, crude.. 0514@.06 

Trinidad, refined. . "lg. ton 30.00@35.00 
San Valentino (Italian). “ 

Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 
Gilsonite,Utah,ordinary Ib. 


21.00 


Bariam—Carbona we 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton ee: 50 
92@98%... S 26.00@29.00 
Powdered, 80@908.. ‘oo .0134@02 
Chloride, com’l..........  “ 02@.0244 
Chem. pure cryst.... * 05 
Nitrate, powdered .. .06 
Oxide, com'l, hyd.cryst -18 
Hydrated, pure cryst. 25 
re, powd. a 
Sulphate... » 
Bary tes—Am. Cr., No. 1. sh. ton 
Crude, No. a. jnbee 
Graffe, Bo. 8...cc0c00 
Am. Floated... 
German, gray.......+ 
Snow white........ 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: ist 


Ponsecoersenee . 


Ala.. f.0.b., 1st grade... 
Second grade 
Bismuth—Subnitrate.. 
Subcarbonate........... 
Bitumen, = 7 8. one 


“ 
“ 
“ 


eee 


14.50@ 


=) 2-700 


— et et 


Pt be pe Sr sO ae 
DRARSES SSSUSSESY 


ge. 8 
Bar 


0234@ .03t¢ 


05% | 


12 | 


0534 


14.50 | 


Cust. Meas. 
lb, $ WAOWG 


PINE Sci ksekesh sunsspese 
| Bromine— Bulk.. = 
Cadmium—Metallic... 


“ 


Cale um- —Acetate,gray. 


Carbide, ton ots. f. 0. b. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y,... 
Carbonate, ppt.. a 
Chloride, com’l. 
Best oe 
a ee aan 
Cement — 


Portland, Am.. 400 lbs.. bbl. 


** Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... 

Sand cement, 400 lbs... 

Slag cement, imported. 
Ceresine— 

Orange and Yellow 

Whi 


Chalk— —Lump, bulk 


Ppt. per quality....... 
Ohiering Liquid. : 

SN asians nkaes 
Chrome Ore— 

(50% ch.) ex ship, N. Y.. 
Sand. f.o.b. Baltimore. . 
Bricks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 

Clay, China—Am. com., 
ex-dock, N. 
Am. best,ex-dock, N. 
English, common 
Best grade 
Fire Clay, ord 
Best 
Slip Clay 
Coal Tar Pitch.. 
Cobalt—Carbonate 


»— 
Copperas 
Copper—Carbonate.... 
Chloride 
Nitrate, crystals 
| Oxide, com’l 
| Cream of nee s. 
| Powdered ; 
ED isasesscccens oe 
Explosives— 
Blasting powder, A. 25 Ib. 
Blasting powder, Piven - 
**Rackarock,”* A 
* Rackarock,”’ B 
Judson R.R. powder.... 
Dynamite (20%  nitro- 
glycerine). 
(30% nitro-glyc serine). 
(40% nitro-gly cerine).. 
(50% nitro-glycerine).. 
(60% nitro-glycerine).. 
(75% nitro-glycerine).. 
Glycerine for nitro 
(32 2-10°Be.).......... 
Feldspar—Ground......sh. ton 
Fluorspar—lIn bulk. 
Am. lump, 1st grade... 
2% 
Gravel & crushed,istg “ 
24 g * 
Ground, ist grade.... 
Foreign, lump 
Ground 
Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100 Ibs. 
Powdered 
Refined lump 
Graphite — Am. f. 0. b. 


“ 


Pulverized........... ° 
German, lump 
Pulverized 
Ceylon, common 
Pulverized 
| Italian, pulv..... ececes 
Gy psum— 


Fertilizer... 





English and French 
Infusorial Earth—Ground. 
American, BOG scccease 


03 | 
083; | 


Iron—Muriate.. 
Nitrate, com’l 


Oxide, pure copperas col 
Purple-brown . 
Venetian red 


Kaolin—(See Clay, China). 
Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) 
Lead—Acetate, white.... 
Com'l, broken 
SER cksnkeennveesn 
Nitrate, = cone 
“ gra 
Lime—Com., =. 250 - bbl. 
Finishing...... silat . 
Magnesite— Greece. 
ooo ckkehbneen sue 
Calcined.. osesenescee 
ee M. 
Am. ean f 0.b..Pitts- 
| Magnesium— 
Carbonate, light, woe o Ib. 
Blocks 
Chloride, com’l.... ... 
Fused. 


wee ee eeeseeresees 





“ee 
“ 


Providence,R.I. lump.sh. ton 


Price. 


1.50@2.00 
1.95@2.20 
2.45@2.55 

2.30@2.7 
95 
1.55@1.95 
1.65 


11% 
1314 


| Magnesium— 





2.15 | 


04@.07 
.30 
115 


22.00 
33.00 
175.00 


8.00 | 
9.00 | 


12.00 

17 00 

4.00 

5.75 

5.00 

.08 

1.75 

1.50 
2.26@2.36 
2.28@2.40 
25 


-1334@..13% 
8.00@9.00 


12.40 
11.90 
11.40 
10.90 
15.90 


8.00@12.00 
11.50@14.00 
75 


1.25 


8.00 
80.00 

-0114 
01K%@.02 


.0334 
-06@..10 
0114 


SR ico ckonskooese sh. ton 8.00@8.50 


7.00 
4.00 


" 14.00@16.00 


20.60 


37.50 | 


40.00 





POIOD, 560 asa decuecnses 
Sulphate.... 
Manganese— Crude- pow'd | 
70@75z binoxide... 
Crude, pow’d 
75@85% binoxide... 
85@90% binoxide... 
90@95% binoxide... 
Cardonate....ccces 
OE eee 
Ore, 50%, Foreign 
Domestic 


“ 


Mercury—Bichloride. . 
Mica—N. Y. gr = coarse 


Mincrai Wooi— 
Slag. ordinary 
Selected 
Rock, ordinary 
Selected 
Monazite—92z¢ 
Nickel—Oxide, No. 1..... 
No. 2 
Sulphate 
Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: 
25@30 cold test 
15, cold test 


Summer 
Cylinder.dark steam ref 

Dark filtered 

Light filtered... 

Extra cold test.... 
Gasoline, 86°@ 90°. 
Naphtha, crude 68@72° 
* Stove * 
Linseed, domestic raw.. 

Boiled 

Calcutta, raw 
Graphite, lubricating, 


Axle grease 
Wood grease 
| Ozokerite—Foreign .... 
Paints and Colors— 
Chrome green, common 


Silica Graphite, thick.. 
Thinned 

Lampblack, com’ 
Refined 

Litharge, Am. 
English flake 
Glassmakers, Foreign 

Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 
Red 

Ocher, Am. common.... 


“ 


Dutch, washed. . 
F rench, w ashed.. 
Orange mineral, Am... 
Foreign, as to make.. 
Paris green, pure, bulk. 
Red lead, American..... 
Foreign 
Shellac, * 


Turpentine, spirits. eoee 

Ultramarine. best 

Vermilion, Amer. lead.. 

Quicksilver, bulk. . 

English, imported... 
English, domestic... 

White lead, Am., dry.. 
English 

Whiting, common 


Zine white, Sy 
American, red seal.. 
Green seal.. 

Foreign, red seal, ‘dry 
Green seal, dry. 
Potash—Caustic, ord.... 

Elect. (90%) 
Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst..... ‘ 
Powdered or gran.... 
Bichromate, Am 
Scotch 
Carbonate, hy drated.. 
Calcined 
chossaaae oa 
Cyanide (98@99z)... 
Iodide, bulk 
Permanganate, pure cr. 
Prussiate, yellow 
BROG, o00sesssensavnve os 
Silicate 
Sulphide, com’l 


> | Quartz—See Silica). 


Rosin— 
Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. 
Best strained 
Medium 
Salt— 
N Y com, fine.... 
N. Y. agricultural 


| Saltpeter—Crude 


Refined 
Silica—Best foreign. . 
Ground quartz, ord.. 
eS Rr 
Lump se ame 
Glass sand.. 


..Sh, ton 
ow 


Cust. Meas. 
b. 


114@ 
1134@.1 
154@ 
10%@ 
-1034@ 

ie. 
‘ 15%4@. 1814 


..lg.ton 1000@11. 
12,00@13. 


Price. 
$0.60 
.01@.01144 


.014@.0146 


.01144@.02% 
.0216@.0314 


.0234@ 05% 


16@.20 
-04 

29 

.30 
5.50@ 6.00 


4 
.04@.0414 
-05@.06 
.30 
80 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 


25.00 


20.00 
25.00 
32.00 
40.00 


140.00 | 


1.00 

60 
.20@.21 
11% 
1534 


11534 
1534 


4 

6@. 21 
9.55 

12 
.65@.67 
69 

76 


10 

12 
-08144@,.10 
.05@.06 


07 ea 08 | 
-08@.1014 


12 | Germanium—Powder.... 
06% | 


-0814 
2 
15 
42 | 
2 3D 
15 
64 
80 


ANK@. 


.40 

54 | 
-04144@.0434 
-07144@.07 34 
.0734@,.08 
061 4@. 084 | 
.0634@ .085¢ | 
-0444@..05 


2i4 | 
114 


Silver— Cust. Meas. 
Chloride... reer ecossee OS, 
“ 


Price. 
$0.65 

.40 
.85@1.10 


“ee 


“sh. ton 


“ 


Ib. 


Slate—Ground, black.. 
Ground, red and olive. 
Sodium —Acetate,com'l, 

Bichromate 
Chlorate, com'l.. 
Hyposulphite, Am 
German 
Nitrite. 96@ 982 
Peroxide 
Phosphate 
Prussiate 


“ 


ee 


com’! 
Sulphate, gran., puri’d. 
MINER a oes 6awees cece 
Sulphite 
Tungstate, com i 
Strontium _Nitrate . eee 
Sulphur—Roll......... 


Flowers, sublimed... 

Talc—N. C., 1st pare. wae 

N. Y., Fibrous. em 

F rench, DE ss 65410 sau "100 Ibs. 

Italian, best...cccscsses 
Tar—Regular 

Soe Os 545s cesesesed . 4.15@4.30 
Tin—Bichloride........... " -09146@.10 

fo rr _ 2446 

Muriate, 36° 


2.20@2. 25 





15 
Oxide, white, ch. pure.. -41 
Uranium—Oxide 2.25@3.00 
Zine— Metallic, ch. pure.. 07144@.0914 
ORSIOMORD. 60655550048 15 
Chloride . 05 
Dust..... os .0734@.07% 
Sulphate 03@. ore 


THE RARE ELEMENTS. 


Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
many, unless otherwise noted. 


Cust. Meas. Price. 
Barium—Amalgam 
Electrol 
Beryllium—Powder 
WIN 5550500205 555s0% 
Nitrate (N Y.)......... S06 
| Boron kanal 
Crystals, pure 
PARES LIN. 9s 5556006000 lb. 
Cadmium-—Sticks 5 kg. 
Oe eae 
Granulated 


PRREO CIN. Dds voce ses 
| Chromium—F used, Elect. 

| Pure powder 95% 

| Chem. pure cryst........ germ. 
Cobalt —(98@ 99%) 


kg. 





2 
gro 


oe 


RaSsSESLRRQATERKISSSSAZE 


| Didymium— 
Fused, Elect oo. 
DPR LN, Tape scccscicsee 
Erbium 
le Se ey 


[PU occcsetuswesaien 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...-sese006 
Indium 
Iridium—Fused.. 
Powder 
| Lanthanum—Powéder.... 
Electrol. in balls semen wee ° 


OZ, 


o oa 
morons SoS 


| 


| Magnesium-—lIngot. .... 

In wire or ribbon 

| Powdered 
Sheet 

| Molybdenum—Fused.. grm. 
Powder, 95%..... Skanes k 

Niobium 

Osmium 


, OTOH, WHoH 


0616 | F 


3d 
£9@.30 


2.30 | 


13 


-18@.19 | 
.37 | Sodium (N. Y.). . 
-10 


RRA 


Sa gomso ptcon 


6.00@8 


wn 


2.50@ 


ne 


spesstis 


Sponge 
| Potassium —lIn balls... 
Rhodium 
Rubidium —Pure... ° 
Ruthenium—Powder.... 
Rutile—Crude 
Selenium — Com'l powder 
Sublimed powder...... oe 
Pe eee e6ees 
Silicium—Com’l 
Chem. pure crystals.... 
AIMOTDNOUS. 260.065.0000 


Strontium—Electrol.... 

Tantalium—Pure 

Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. 
Chem, pure powder 

| Thallium 

| Thorium— erenne 

GN. Y.). 

oucniein. 

| Uranium 

| Nitrate (N. Y.) 

| elatieeenihcal elect... 
Powder. 95@98% 
Chem. pure powder.. 

| Yttrium 
DUPRE TN, Xi decccssenses 

Zirconium—Com’l...... 
Nitrate (N. Y.)..... suse 


Si goo 


BVSIsaesag: 


Sa 8S 


2 


g 
2Ssusssxssa 





=o 
OD Hyon 


Nots.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, This table is revised up to Aug. 27. 
Readers of the ENGINEERING AND Miniv@ JouRNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also 


Market Reviews. 





